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Ir has been for some time a matter of 
doubt with us whether we should con- 
sider the * Dublin Review” a periodical, 
protected by its name against our inqui- 
sitorial authority, or regard it as we 
would any other work of the Triumvirs 
who have announced themselves its con- 
ductors, and who, by their declaration 
of purposes and principles, seem to 
challenge opposition and to invite scru- 
tiny. We admit fully the claims of all 
our brethren of the ungentle craft on 
our forbearance. We are not of the 
nature which Butler ascribes to Hol- 
landers 

“ Who feed, like cannibals, on other fishes, 

And serve their cousin-germans up in dishes ;" 
but, on the the contrary, men sensitive 
to those better sympathies with our 
kind, upon which periodical offenders 
may place sure reliance. It is, how- 
ever, to genuine brothers of the order, 
and to such only, our indulgence is ex- 
tended. We may add, also, that the of- 
fences we overlook, even though a bro- 
ther have wrought them, must be such 
as we think harmless. Where the mis- 
statements are glaring and the reason- 
ings inconclusive, if the work they dis- 
figure is obscure and unpretending, or 
the cause they characterise one of little 
moment or account, we hold ourselves 
justified in showing that species of 
mercy in which a reviewer “ passes by 
on the other side ;” but where state- 
ments sent forth with the recommen- 
dation of names to which notoriety is 
attached, making profession of expos- 
ing falsehood and dissipating delu- 
sion, and conveying right notions on 
most important subjects, are found 
marked by all the faults which the 
writers most severely condemn, we 
set the names of the auihors against 
the name they have chosen for their 
organ; their professions as polemics 
against their privileges as reviewers ; 
their practices against the immuni- 
ties to which fraternization into our 
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order would seem to give a title—in 
short, we consider it in our department 
to review the “Dublin Review,” be- 
cause the Very Rev. Nicholas Wise- 
man, and the learned Michael James 
Quin and Daniel O'Connell, Esqrs., 
have declared the purposes which they 
design it to serve, and have avowed 
themselves its conductors. For once, 
at least, our mind is made up—we 
enter their garden of roses and gather 
a garland there. 

We do not, for the present, concern 
ourselves with the first Number of the 
“ Review,” although we imagine that 
even for that there may be a time. 
We begin with the Number for July. 
The leading article is an invective 
against the landed proprietors of Ire- 
land, who are described in the terms 
usual among modern agitators, and re- 
jected from all societies in which truth 
und decency are cultivated. We do 
not think the article such as to demand 
a direct and formal notice. It seems 
designed to serve a double purpose, 
and make the boast or the confession 
that the visible capital of the small 
farmers in Ireland equals, at least, 
thirty millions sterling. If the land- 
lords under whom so large a sum, ex- 
clusive of a very large “inert,” and, as 
the reviewer writes, concealed, amount 
of wealth or money, has been accumu- 
lated, were to be accused of tyranny 
or extortion, we should have thought 
it reasonable to expect that the enor- 
mities with which they were charged 
should be specified. We knew, in- 
deed, that the experiment of distinct- 
ness tried in the instance of Lord 
Beresford and Colonel Bruen had been 
found more indicative of boldness than 
discretion, and were not surprised that 
it was not to be repeated; but we 
were scarcely prepared for such a de- 
gree of confidence as should describe a 
tenantry prosperous and wealthy, and 
hope to have vague and angry asser- 
ZL 
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tion admitted as proof, that the land- 
lords, under whom they throve, were 
tyrannical and rapacious, 

The second article is a defence of 
American Nunneries against charges 
contained in a narrative article entitled, 
“ Six Monthisina Convent.” The defence 
consists principally of direct and indi- 
rect and uncorroborated denials ; but, 
contains, also, some matter which ap- 
pears to have a better claim on our 
attention. Weshall notice one or two 
instances of the grounds on which cer- 
tain practices of points of discipline 
are justified. 

« Miss* Reed mentions frequently that 
the sisters expiated trivial faults by kissing 
the ground, Faults of disobedience, of 
infringing the rules, usually arise from an 
impulse of pride, which such humiliations 
may tend to correct. They are at least 
innocent, even if they be not effective. 
Such prostrations are very common in the 
east. No Mahometan begins or concludes 
his orisons without frequently kissing the 
carpet on which he kneels.” 

Again in reply to another charge : 

“The community did not sit upon 
their feet; whenever they sat down they 
sat on chairs. It is not even true that 
the posture in question would have been 
extremely painful to persons who, accord- 
ing to the statement, must have been ac- 
customed to it. The Mahometans and 
tailors, who do adopt it from choice, think 
it the reverse.” 

We think this passage might be 
classed among the many which furnish 
internal evidence that the article was 
provided by one of the confessors of 
the convent. The positive averment 
with respect to the practice of “the 
community ;” the ingenious introduc- 
tion of the word “community,” in place 
of the word “they” which Miss Reed 
appears (we quote from the Review, 
not having the narrative) to have em- 
ployed (and which may have been de- 
signed to designate the “leo turesses” 
who read the rules of St. Ursula, mor- 
tifying themselves by a painful posture, 
while they did so, rather than the com- 
munity who sat “on chairs” and lis- 
tened at their ease) seems to denote 
the casuist of the household. Various 
other passages, on which we have not 
leisure to dwell, point to the same 
conclusion, and satisfy us that some 
rev. director of the consciences of 
the recluse, has, very probably, be- 
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come their public apologist. Still 
there is a circumstance in the defence 
which puzzles us. It is the rapidity 
of association by which Mahometan 
practices present themselves as illus- 
trating, and showing the wisdom of 
these observances in which the nuns 
are disciplined. Certainly the lord of 
a populous haram must be very con- 
versant with the best modes of ensuring 
peace and obedience among its jealous 
inmates. We could therefore easily 
understand a reference to eastern des- 
potism, if the western rulers were men 
who, in hours of relaxation and security, 
jested upon some similarities in privilege 
or condition. We could readily under- 
stand, that, if such topics formed 
inatter of frequent mirth and laughter 
in the privacy of monastic retreat, 
the lighter hours might insensibly im- 
part a character not its own to mo- 
ineuits of seriousness, and affect imper- 
ceptibly eveu grave writings. But,giving 
due credit to the sobriety of the trans- 
Atlantic divines, who direct the morals 
of secluded sisterhoods, we cannot 
easily account for the alien allusion. 
It certzinly is somewhat curious that the 
western vestals and the polygamists of 
the east shall be found answering each 
to each soamicably ; that talking of nun- 
neries shall put their confessor in mind 
of a Turk, and that the ritual of con- 
ventual worship shall be gravely de- 
fended by the precedent of a Maho- 
metan example, We trust it may be 
permitted us to hope that more than 
the despotism of the east will be imi- 
tated in the cloisters of Mount Bene- 
dict. We perceive that the Sultan has 
proclaimed liberty to the recluse in 
iis establishment. Their chains have 
fallen off, their veils have become 
transparent ; aud they may ramble on 
the margin of the Bosphorus in the 
new-born joy of woman’s privilege, 
* To see, and to be gazed upon.” 

We trust that the glory of emancipa- 
tion which has risen upon the serai, 
will not set before it smiles upon the 
cell, and that the sisters of St. Ursula, 
who have been trained in the postures 
and prostrations which the Koran re- 
commends, may share in the freedom 
from restraint, which it is now found 
to tolerate ; and that they may rove 
happily as the ladies of Constantinople 
—serious thoughts a sufficient guard 
upon their path, and maiden modesty 
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the veil which best becomes them. 
We should not have ventured on re- 
commending a Mahometan example to 
the Ursuline sisterhood, had we not 
found the forms of Turkish devotion 
appealed to as precedents for the 
ritual of the convent. The respect 
evinced by the reviewer for Maho- 
metan worship, by the nature of his 
reference to it will, we hope, plead our 
excuse for the suggestion we aan ven- 
tured to offer, and benefit the cause of 
the fair clients, for whom we are soli- 
citous. 

Another characteristic of the con- 
vent deserves notice, (p. 322.) 

«We leave the world therefore, to 
judge of Mrs. Henry Grey’s accuracy, 
when she states in her concluding re- 
marks (p. 123) that Miss Reed had been 
marked out as a prize, and was under the 
spell of their sorcery long before she was 
aware of it. 

«« A precious prize, indeed, to an Ursu- 
line sisterhood, was a pauper and an out- 
cast from her father’s house, who could 
not even earn a scanty pittance by her own 
exertions! Jf Mrs. Henry Grey knew 
anything of the sisters of St. Ursula, she 
would have readily understood, that such 
aperson would have been a drone in the 
hive—a nuisance to be avoided, instead of 
a treasure to be desired.” 

“ No enemy can match a friend,” 
We assure the reader the preced- 
ing passage has been correctly quoted. 
We plead guilty to the selection 
of italics, but the mark of admira- 


tion is found in the Review. “Jf 


Mrs. Henry Grey knew any thing of 
the sisters of St. Ursula!!!” What 
does their apologist say of them? 
He says that a young woman had 
become an outcast from her father’s 
house, and was unable to procure a 
subsistence—that she was young—-poor 
— inexperienced —unprotected—help- 
less—in the midst of many and great 
dangers—plunged into them because 
she desired to worship God agreeably 
to the discipline of the Church of 
Rome, and what was then the dictate 
of her conscience—and he adds that 
if Mrs. Grey kuew anything of the 
Ursuline vestals, she must have known 
that they would not desire toshelter and 
save that young woman—because the 
taint of poverty wasupon her. Whata 
glance upon the passion of Popery to 
make proselytes. What an illustra- 
tion of the principle which regards hu- 
man souls as merchandise. Virzins of 
St. Ursula!—You are, sureiy, wise in 
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your generation—and you have an in- 
comparable apologist :— 
“If to your share, some Christian feclings fall, 

Cite his defence, and we forget them all.” 

We pass over an article in which the 
interest is general, and light upon a de- 
fence of the Church of Rome, touching 
its jealousy of Holy Scripture. The 
doctrine of the reviewer is stated in a 
note, which we shall take the liberty 
to copy :— 

« Throughout this article on the trans- 
lations of the Bible, we have avoided ad- 
verting to the very distinct question of its 
circulation. 

«It would be improper, however, to 
pass this flippant statement without some 
remark. 

«“ The Council of Toulouse prohibited 
the laity from possessing the Scriptures. 

“True. But what was this Council 
of Toulouse? or to whom did its prohi- 
bition extend? It was a diocesan, or at 
most, a provincial synod, and its decrees 
were intended solely for the government 
of the faithful of that district, in which 
the monstrous errors of the Albigenses 
had long been prevalent. Far from be- 
ing extended to the universal church, they 
did not even regard any other province of 
France. 

“ What are the subsequent occasions 
on which this prohibition was repeated ? 
Mr. Horne of course knew, else he would 
not have adopted the statement. But it 
is certain that there never was any gene- 
ral decree” (italics, as in the original) 
“such as that of which Hallam speaks. 
In the Council of Constance, where this 
very matter, the abuse of the Scripture, 
was introduced, no decree, prohibitory, or 
even restrictive, was issued. 

“In the Council of Trent, a congre- 
gation was appointed to draw up a prohi- 
bitory index, and the only limitation 
which it affixes, is found in the fourth 
rule, by which the bishop, or pastor, or 
confessor is empowered to withhold the 
Scriptures from those to whose faith or 
piety its use might prove injurious.” 


Here the reviewer professes to cite 
a passage from Archbishop Bramhall, 
which he has not enabled us to verify, 
and which, accordingly, we omit—re- 
commending to the reader the adop- 
tion of a practice, to which long and 
painful experience has enforced us, 
namely, to regard every quotation of a 
Roman Catholic controversialist false, 
or incorrect, until he has compared it 
with the original ; and to spare him- 
self the trouble of a search in every 
case wherein there is not a reference 
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to the page, or at least to the chapter 
of the volume from which the citation 
professes to be made. We perceive an 
increasing chariness in modern Ro- 
manists to give the ucale of their quo- 
tations, and we know well the expo- 
sures and detections which have ren- 
dered such caution necessary. We 
have, accordingly, adopted our maxim, 
which we recommend to the reader,— 
to accept no testimony from the pa- 
trons and partizans of Romanism, un- 
less they facilitate our search, by de- 
claring where we shall find them.— 
Otherwise we might look as earnestly 
and as long as politicians in and out of 
parliament looked for Patrick Egan of 
Moate, and to as little purpose. We 
copy, then, no quotation by which an 
advocate of the Church of Rome af- 
fects to strengthen his case, unless he 
inform us where the passage can be 
found,—and we proceed to show, that 
even in the citation we have recently 
made the wisdom of our abstinence is 
proved and vindicated :— 

«In the Council of Trent, a congre- 
gation was appointed to draw up a prohi- 
bitory index, and the only limitation 
which it affixes, is found in the fourth 
rule, by which the bishop, pastor, or con- 
fessor, is empowered to withhold the Scrip- 
tures from those to whose fuith, or piety, 
its use might prove injurious.” 

This passage has the merit of clear- 
ness. It intimates, with a distinctness 
not to be misinterpreted, that freedom 
to read Scripture was the ru/e laid 
down in the “index,”—that restriction 
constituted the exception. The bi- 
shop, &c. was invested with power 
to withdraw from the unstable a privi- 
lege which they were likely to abuse ; 
and wherever this power was not exer- 
cised, the natural right of man remain- 
ed to read the books which had been 
divinely written for men’s learning. 
In short, no man needed a special per- 
mission to read or to justify his read- 
ing ; although, under certain circum- 
stances, he must respect a prohibition 
which his rashness or inexperience 
may have tendered necessary. 

Now, if the truth be directly the re- 
verse, who can again place confidence 
in “ Dublin-Review” citations ? If the 
truth be, that according to the rule of 
the “ Index,” prohibition is the law,— 
permission the indulgence,—if it is 
declared sinful to read, not after the 
bishop has forbidden, but before he has 
permitted. That is to say, if the rule 
of the “ Index” regard the Bible asa 
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book already interdicted, and only pro- 
vides that, in certain circumstances, the 
interdict may be relaxed, will not the 
reader agree with us in thinking that 
the advocates of Rome should be dis- 
trusted, and that, unless, even in the 
plainest cases, they refer you to the 
place from which they have professedly 
quoted, it is just and wise to reject 
the arguments and gifts they proffer. 

Here follows the fourth rule of the 
“ Tndex :"— 

« Forasmuch as it has been made ma- 
nifest by experience that, if the indiscri- 
minate reading of the Bible in the vulgar 
tongue be permitted, injury in conse- 
quence of the rashness of man, rather 
than benefit, will ensue; let it rest on 
the judgment of the bishop or rnquist- 
Tor,” (a title omitted by the « Review,”) 
“with the advice of the pastor or confes- 
sor, to concede the privilege of reading 
the Scriptures, translated by Catholic 
authors, to such persons as they have as- 
sured themselves will not receive from 
the study harm, but on the contrary, in- 
crease of faith and piety. 

« They who are indulged with this 
permission shall have the license in wri- 
ting. But whosoever, without such a 
faculty, shall presume to read or to have 
the Bible, cannot be absolved of his sins 
until he has previously given it up to the 
ordinary. Regulars, also, without a fa- 
culty from their superiors, cannot read or 
purchase the Scriptures.” 


Such is the rule! How criminally 
it has been misrepresented by its apo- 
logist, the reader can judge. Ac- 
cording to the reviewer, it licenses 
every man to read the word of God 
until a direct prohibition from a 
priest or bishop arrest his studies,—it 
does not require of him to seek per- 
mission, or even to notify his pious 
purpose. According to the terms of 
the rule, the interdict and prohibition 
have been already proclaimed. Before 
a member of the Church of Rome 
read the word of God, the bishop or 
inquisitor and confessor are to hold a 
consultation on his circumstances and 
character. If they distrust him, fare- 
well Scripture. If without their writ- 
ten permission he dare to read, he 
must surrender his Bibie or perish in 
his sin, Is this like the representation 
given by the combined wisdom of the 
“ Review ?” About as much so as the 
regulations fur distributing bread re- 
semble those for administering poison. 
There are cases in which a merciful 
physician denies his patient food,— 
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there are cases in which a wise physi- 
cian prescribes poison as medicine. 
The suspicion which the fathers of the 
congregation scowl, in their rule, upon 
the Bible, as a thing baneful to life, is 
softened and confused, when seen in 
the amiable reflection on the reviewer's 
pages, into the wise caution with which 
bread may sometimes be denied. Who 
can altogether subdue the scorn with 
which he contemplates a deceit like 
this ? and who could consent to accept, 
without corroboration, the testimony of 
parties who could be guilty of it ? 

There is indeed one acknowledg- 
ment which we accept, notwithstanding 
the testimony of the Sovnal triumvirate. 
It is, that the Catholic Church never 
made itself responsible for a prohibi- 
tion of the Scriptures. The Church 
of Rome alone can claim this merit. 
If we are to credit the “ Dublin Re- 
view,” even the fourth rule of the “ In- 
dex Prohibitorius” has been rescinded, 
so that the clauses in the Creed of 
Pius LV. in which the Bible is renoun- 
ced containthe solitaryrejection of Scrip- 
ture, with which the Church of Rome 
is now chargeable. But we must not 
dwell on this subject. It is not Ro- 
manism but the “ Dublin Review” we 
are glancing at. We return to our 
office. 

« Here, in Catholic Italy,—Italy so 
little famed in the doctrines of the refor- 
mation,—Italy, the very hot-bed of Po- 
pery—we find not less than thirty dis- 
tinct editions of the Italian Bible, in a 
period of about seventy years. Might 
not this satisfy all the pious cares of the 
most sanctified Biblical coterie in the 
kingdom ?” 

The reader may stare,—but these 
are the words, “ Thirty editions in 
about seventy years.” 

Whether the editions issued one hun- 
dred copies each, or one thousand, we 
are not instructed,—but whatever was 
their issue, we inform the eloquent re- 
viewer, that thirty editions in seventy 
years would not satisfy the “ Biblicals” 
in England. We believe that a year 
does not elapse, in which copies of the 
Bible in the vernacular tongue do not 
issue from the English press, exceeding 
five-fold the productiveness of Italy in 
the seventy years of which the Dublin 
Reviewer makes his boast. “ Thirty 
editions in seventy years ! !” 

The ecclesiastics in the Neapolitan 
States alone amounted, at one period, 
to two hundred thousand. The pepu- 
lation of Italy exceeds sixteen mil- 








lions. In seventy years is it too much 
to say that as many millions of human 
beings were brought into existence,— 
that ecclesiastics throughout the States 
of Italy exceeded one million? Is it 
rash to affirm that no edition of the 
Bible in that country consisted of more 
than five hundred copies,—or that fif- 
teen thousand copies of the Scripture, 
for a population of seventy-millions 
of souls, of which more than one mil- 
lion consisted of ecclesiastics, was not 
an adequate supply ? What a state of 
feeling must that be in which an advo- 
cate of the Church of Rome could 
boast of it! One copy of the Bible 
for every eighty priests—for every five 
thousand of the people!! Is it irra- 
tional or uncharitable to say, that where 
the supply to the clergy was but an 
eightieth of what ought to be the de- 
mand, the people were effectually pro- 
tected against the dreaded and depre- 
cated volumes ? 

Before we pass from this article on 
versions of the Scripture, we must 
give one specimen of the kind of thing 
which passes for reasoning, on the Ro- 
mish side in controversy ? 

1 Cor. 9, v.'is translated :— 

‘* Have we not power to lead about a 
woman, a sister,” &c. &c., and the trans- 
lation is justified by the following argu- 
ment. The word yovs, as every one 
knows, sometimes means woman in gene-~ 
ral, sometimes is restricted to the signifi- 
cation ‘wife.’ Its meaning, therefore, 
must be determined by circumstances,— 
but here it is sufficiently evident. St. 
Paul asks the question obviously in refe- 
rence to Barnabas and himself. He has 
commenced the chapter in the singular 
number, and he resumes it in the thir- 
teenth verse. If there could be a doubt 
as to the force of the plural here, it would 
be removed by the following verse, in 
which the shave we not power’ is resolved 
by the unequivocal words, Barnabas and 
TI alone, have we not power? Speaking 
there of two husbands, he would have in- 
troduced two wives also; and does it not 
follow, for a contrary reason, that when he 
spoke not of two, but one, yuvama, he 
means not a wife, but an attendant ma- 
tron, who was to provide for the necessi- 
ties both of the Apostle and his compa- 
nion ?” 

This morceau of reasoning is found 
at page 388 of the “ Review,” and a 
quick eye, glancing to page 389, can 
see it confronted by 1 Tim. 3 xii. which 
is thus translated, “LET THE DEACONS 
BE THE HUSBANDS OF ONE WIFE.” 
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Incredible as it may seem, the fact 
is so. The reasoning by which the 
reviewer justifies his translation in 
page 388, by the time he has reached 
389 he discards, as frivolous or una- 
vailing. Inthe former page yun can- 
not signify ‘ wife ;’ because, if it did, 
one wife would have two husbands,— 
in the latter it not only can, but actu- 
ally does signify “wife,”"—although the 
husbands are to be, not two—but as 
many as are the deacons in the Chris- 
tian Church, It is unnecessary to re- 
mind the reader, that in the one cage, 
so in the other, no such consequence 
is implied. No one supposes “ let the 
deacons be the husbands of one wife,” 
to imply more than if the phrase had 
been expressed in the singular number, 
nor could a different interpretation be 
assigned to that on which the reviewers 
have reasoned so profoundly, Our 
business, as we have already said, is 
not with Scripture versions, but with 
the “ Review,” which urges trium- 
phantly in one paragraph, the reason- 
ing which it contemptuously overlooks 
in the next. Who knoweth what a 
page may bring forth, in volumes of 
popish controversy ! 

The reviewer is not always thus in- 
cautious. In the article on the Pro- 
testant Association we find an instance 
of prudent omission worthy to be re- 
corded. The severities exercised 
against certain Romish ecclesiastics, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, are des- 
cribed, with a view to justify the sedi- 
tious and treasonable proceedings of 
the missionary priests. “ Will it be 
believed,” exclaims the reviewer, “that 
several of those who suffered death, 
or were imprisoned, because they dis- 
sented from the religion of the state, 
were, previously to their trial, subject- 
ed to various modes of torture,” &c. 
The reviewer proceeds, quoting, with- 
out acknowledement, sua almost ver- 
batim, a passage to be found in the 
“ Historical Memoirs of the English 
Catholics,” with which Mr. Charles 
Butler appears to have been so 
pleased that he repeated it in his book 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
passage as given in the “* Review,” has 
however the merit, such as it is, of 
omitting an expression to be found in 
Mr. Butler's volumes, and of adding 
one which he has not been guilty of 
using. He did not say, “because they 
dissented from the religion of the 
state,"—it was for a very different of- 
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fence the culprits were punished. He 
did say, when speaking of the applica- 
tion of the torture as incredible, that 
it was “to an English reader” it would 
seem so. This distinction the reviewer 
has very judiciously omitted. Why 
would it appear incredible to an Eng- 
lish reader? Because it is the civil, 
not the common law by which such 
tortures as the “Review” describes can 
be inflicted. That is to say, because 
they have their origin in that system 
of law which the Church of Rome ap- 
proves, and which the constitution of 
England at all times rejected ;—be- 
cause when tortures were applied, they 
were contrary to English law—they 
were relics of Roman tyranny,—and 
they were, to their immortal honor, 
pronounced illegal by the venerable 
judges of our land. Therefore it might 
seem difficult of belief to an English 
reader, that culprits were in his coun- 
try subjected to torture. But why 
especially to an English reader? Be- 
cause, in every country where popery 
prevails, and her canons are accepted, 
torture is legalized. 

We dwell not on this matter, but we 
thought it due to the reviewer to no- 
tice the ingenuity with which he has 
overlooked or suppressed an ex- 
pression serving to suggest a re- 
membrance of the complete deliver- 
ance of England from a cruel domina- 
tion—by noting that a thing which 
would seem natural and ordinary in 
every popish country under heaven, 
would, at this day, appear incredible to 
a native of liberated England. 

Another omission is more judicious 
still—it is the careful abstinence from all 
notice of dates, which might assist in 


determining whether the severities of 


English law, or the treasons of mission- 
ary priests were prior in point of time. 
The “ Observations on the Vindication 
of J. K. L.” contain a passage which 
shows that this is a distinction not 
without a difference. 

« Suppose we were told by one (whose 
countenance expressed the horror which 
he wished to inspire) that he saw a num- 
ber of individuals seize an unfortunate 
man, bind his hands behind his back, and, 
regardless of his cries and supplications, 
bear him to an eminence, from whence, 
after having adjusted a rope about his 
neck, they precipitated him, and suffered 
him to remain suspended until he was 
no more. Suppose this story eloquently 
told, and enforced by all the powers of 
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action and utterance, how could we think 
of those who were described as having 
thus barbarously treated the unfortunate 
man, but as of the most deliberate and 
inhuman murderers? But if it were 
added by some one who was better dis- 
posed to complete the story, that this 
man was himself a murderer, that he 
had been regularly condemned by the 
authority of the law, and that the men 
who were the instruments in bringing 
him to punishment, were only acting in 
obedience to that law—lI fancy that our 
feelings would be very suddenly changed, 
that the individual whom we were so 
eloquently urged to compassionate would 
no longer be an object of very peculiar 
sympathy, and that the narrator who had 
endeavoured to defraud us of our pity, 
would encounter the weight of our in- 
dignation.” 


The review contents itself with de- 
scribing one part of the history, It 
dwells upon the sufferings which mem- 
bers of the Church of Rome endured, 
but it does not complete a story which 
would shew that they suffered for griev- 
ous transgressions; and it does not 
state the important truth that even 
their punishments and the laws which 
directed them were not of the growth 
of England, but were exotics imported 
while Romanism had power, which 
never familiarised themselves with the 
climate and soil of free and manly sen- 
timent, and were cast away with the 
other idols of popery, so soon as its 
yoke had been broken. 

We are not defending the memory 
of Elizabeth, else should we cite that 
luminous passage in which Southey 
vindicates her reign from all the fabri- 
cated charges with which Romanists 
would asperse it ; else should we shew 
from Romish historians—from Sponda- 
nus—from Bossuet—and even from 
Butler, that the severities of her times 
were called for by the treasons which 
they punished and defeated. How 
cau men persevere in such audacious 
misrepresentations? In a reign in 
which one Pope is confessed to have 
employed, even while he wore an ap- 
pearance of good-will, emissaries to 
propagate disaffection, and, so soon as 
the disagreement between Spain and 
England gave hope, to have issued his 
Bull, requiring of the British people that 
they should renounce their allegiance 
and depose their Queen—in which 
another Pope, when the vigorous de- 
termination of her Protestant subjects, 


and the wisdom of her counsellors, 
rendered projects of treason perilous 
to her enemies, modified his prede- 
cessor’s commands, so as that mem- 
bers of the Church of Rome were not 
required to put themselves in danger 
until further orders were given, but 
were still enjoined to regard their sove- 
reign as one not worthy to reign— 
when a third reiterating the principles 
declared by his predecessors, required 
of the people that they should put 
them into action ;—in the ages of the 
Popish insurrection in Northumber- 
land—of the Armada—of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew—of the solemn 
procession and jubilee proclaimed for 
joy over slaughtered Protestants— 
when the Prince of Orange was as- 
sassinated, and the life of Elizabeth 
threatened, and, in near apprehension 
of her danger, an association formed 
throughout England of noblemen and 
gentlemen, sworn to defend her per- 
son, and avenge her death :—in the 
midst of dangers and difficulties of such 
a period as this, who but the shallow 
or the false could affect to think that 
the severities which protected the state 
of England were to be accounted as 
persecutions for religion? They were 
severities which protected well-affected 
Roman Catholics from an authority 
which otherwise they could not have 
resisted ; which converted the bull of 
Pius V. commanding them to rebel 
against their sovereign, into the mode- 
rated direction of Gregory XIII. that 
they might feel themselves permitted 
to await a favourable opportunity— 
severities which confirmed the hearts 
and gave authority to the remonstrances 
of those who distinguished between 
temporal and spiritual power, and held 
the former as well as the latter invio- 
late, and which abated the spirits of 
those who held the Pope supreme over 
all causes and persons, and taught 
them that they must move with a cau- 
tion which diminished their influence— 
in short, which defeated those who 
would have called treason religion, 
and enabled the better affected to dis- 
charge their duty. Amid all these 
severities of which the reviewer com- 
plains, he tells us that the loyalty of the 
Romanists of England was steadfast. 
What cau he say of Romish loyalty now? 
Now, that there are no severities in- 
flicted, when, in the wantonness of over 
indulgence, it is accounted hardship 
to pay debts profitably contracted, and 
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sworn to be repuid ; now that all favor 
and power are conceded to them—what 
can he say of the loyalty promised 
by the indulged Roman Catholics of 
Ireland ? 

This article on the Protestant Asso- 
ciation contains a very remarkable ac- 
knowledgment respecting a book which 
has excited no slight degree of interest 
—the Rheimish Testament. 

“The notes of the Rheimish Testa- 
ment,” we are informed, “were un- 
doubtedly intended to prepare the public 
mind for the invasion meditated by Philip 
II. when he projected the scheme of his 
armada. They were in unison with the 
celebrated sentence and declaration of 
Pope Sextus Quintus, which designated 
Elizabeth as an illegitimate daughter of 
Henry VIIJ.—as an usurper and unjust 
ruler, who ought to be deposed—and as a 
heretic and schismatic, whom it was not 
only lawful, but commendable to destroy.” 


Here is a confession of moment. 
The individual who makes it is not 
ashamed to censure, in most unmea- 
sured terms, the mistake of the Rev. 
Robert M‘Ghee in quoting as a genu- 
ine document Mr. Todd’s parody of 
an encyclical letter. It is interesting 
to observe the difference between 
Protestant and Popish morals. A 
parody on a papal bull appears im- 
puting to the Romish religion no one 
doctrine which it does not openly avow 
and inculcate ; the writer, the citer, 
every individual concerned, is assailed 
in the most indecent invectives, and is 
accused of the basest purposes. Even 
the Protestant press indignantly and 
very severely reproves the fabrication. 
A popish version of Scripture appears, 
imputing to the Divine Being what 
even Romanists have confessed to be 
damnable doctrine—it is sent forth and 
circulated, confessedly, with the most 
flagitious views. It remains in circu- 
lation for two hundred and fifty years, 
and neither Pope, nor Council, nor 
congregation of the Index Council ever 
launch one bolt at the blasphemy—im- 
print one stigma on the forgery so foul 
and diabolical ; and, in the same pages 
in which the crime is confessed, and the 
toleration of the crime*by Rome tacitly 
acknowledged, the day’s inadvertency 
of Mr. M‘Ghee, which the next day 
corrected, is uunblushingly arraigned as 
an offence not to be forgiven. “ Dat 
veniam corvis,” indeed, “ vexat censura 
columbis.” 

The reviewer makes another ac- 


knowledgment, namely, of the dupli- 
city which characterised the proceed- 
ings of the Romish bishops in Ireland, 
with respect to this abominable volume. 
We shall abridge the history of them. 
It appears that in the eventful and 
threatening year of 1813, the book 
which was to have introduced treason 
into England, at the time of the Spanish 
Armada, was published with authority 
in Ireland. In due time the virulence 
of the notes was discovered and ex- 
posed ; and an equivocal disclaimer 
on the part of Dr. Troy, who had ap- 
proved the work, turned aside the in- 
dignation of the British people. As 
soon as the storm had subsided, a new 
edition of the same pernicious work 
appeared, stamped, as the former was, 
with ecclesiastical authority. This 
was sufficiently treacherous, but, by 
that providental fatality which con- 
verts every attempt at exculpation to 
their prejudice, the advocates of 
Rome have heaped added obloquy on 
the procedure. By their diligence, 
as the reviewer exhibits the results, we 
discover (indeed they earnestly call 
attention to the fact) that on July 3, 
1817,an advertisement appeared in the 
public prints, announcing the forth- 
coming work, and recommeniling it by 
the approbation of thirteen Roman 
Catholic bishops, and three hundred 
Popish priests. In October of the 
same year, Dr. Troy’s unsatisfactory 
disclaimer appeared, prohibiting the 
book in the diocese of Dublin. Not 
one word of censure was uttered by 
the Romish bishop in Cork, where the 
book was published. Nota word of cen- 
sure does the reviewer allege to have 
been spoken by any priest or bishop, with 
the one discreditable exception. How 
then is the incident to be understood ? 
The well-known letter of Mr. Coyne 
gives proof that Dr. Troy’s disclaimer 
was designed for Protestants only, to 
turn away their indignation. The dis- 
covery of the measure adopted by the 
bishops previously had taught their 
people how little it was to be respected. 
In short, the Church of Rome in Ire- 
land recommended the Rheimish Tes- 
tament generally and strongly to all its 
members, Dr. Troy prohibited the 
reading of it—in the diocese of Dublin. 
This odious treachery has been dragged 
into light by the energy of the Dublin 
Review—it has been made known by 
its candour or its indiserction. No 
matter which—the Review has done 
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good service. We bid it speed. 
Another article, with discoveries such 
as this contains, and we shall make 
due acknowledgments of the uninten- 
tional service it has rendered to the 
cause of truth. For the present we 
shall content ourselves with offering, 
as a corroboration of the statements 
in the Review, the judgment pro- 
nounced by Mr. O'Connell on the 
enforced and cautious disclaimer. 

« Mr. M‘Donnell may produce Dr. 
Troy’s signature against the veto. Sig- 
natures indeed! Has not a Protestant 
bookseller Dr. Troy’s signature to his 
approbation of an edition of the Bible, 
with notes containing the most disgust- 
ing bigotry? Has not the Education 
Society Dr. Troy’s signature to his ap- 
probation of those extracts from the Bible, 
which contain the Protestant version of 
the most important of the disputed pas- 
sages? Iam ready to admit it has been 
proved that these signatures were ob- 
tained by one accident or another; but J 
ask if two such accidents ever happened to 
one man before ?—and as such accidents 
happened twice to one man, pray what is 
to prevent their recurrence ten or a dozen 
times ?” 


Such was Mr. O’Connell’s opinion 
of the defence made by his Arch- 
bishop. 

We had purposed to notice the 
somewhat oblique and sinister advo- 
cacy with which the Review maintains 
the cause ofthe Most Rev. Dr. Murray 
against all his adversaries. The 
Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland 
had been accused, in the terms of a 
resolution which they had unanimously 
adopted, of pronouncing the Theology 
of Peter Dens the best guide for their 
clergy. “Admitted,” proclaims the si- 
lence ofthe Review—“ but,” it articulates, 
“ Richard Coyne, as his own private spe- 
culation, printed the volumes.” Would 
he have speculated, the accuser had 
said, had he not confidence that his 
wares would find a ready market? 
Tacet Review. The Roman Catholic 
bishops, the accuser had said, con- 
cealed their connection with Dens. 
Cries the Reviewer—the book was to 
be seen on the shelves of a Protes- 
tant bookseller. Yes; Richard Coyne 
stands acquitted; the volumes he 
printed, he was not ashamed to pub- 
lish ; but the resolutions of the bishops 
declaring Dens a safe guide—appoint- 
ing it a conference-book—these ap- 
peared in no Protestant’s shop. They 
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were not communicated to the legis- 
Jature or the government when en- 
quiries were held which ought to have 
called them forth. Ina word, Richard 
Coynestandsacquitted. And the bishops 
— Dr. Murray has enabled ustojudge, by 
his new recommendation of Peter Dens 
to the “attentive perusal of his clergy.” 
We regard the recent epistles of the 
right reverend divine, polemic and 
political, as of no ordinary moment. 
They may, perhaps, yet serve to date 
the period in which they were issued ; 
and we turn from our more immediate 
subject to write a word on the state of 
things to which they forcibly draw and 
rivet our attention. 

Protestants of [reland—nay, we will 
not be thus exclusive—men of Ireland, 
of whatsoever denomination you may be, 
ponder well the wisdom contained in 
Dr. Murray’s late, and full avowal, that 
he approves and recommends the The 
ology of Dens. Remember how ear- 
nestly, and how unscrupulously such an 
approval was denied in time past. Re- 
member the contemptuous epithets 
with which Dens was loaded by every 
Roman Catholic, who ventured to speak 
of him. Remember the subterfuges to 
which the more subtle had recourse, 
when they said that questions were 
for convenience, taken from Dens, but 
that none should turn to him for the 
answers. Remember how the monitors 
of the Protestant people warned them 
against such artifices, and contended 
for the truth of their accusations. Re- 
member the coarse and incessant invec- 
tives which were poured upon them 
as a species of answer the readiest 
and least likely to be retorted; and 
observe, that, now, after a course of long 
and low chicanery, after so many 
instances of open falsehood, and 
more disgusting equivocation ;—after 
whining appeals to the compassion of 
“generous Britons;” after malignant 
endeavours to rouse the worst passions 
of merciless Hibernians ;—after enter- 
prises of argument such as never were 
hazarded where the cause was not des- 
perate, or the advocate incapable ;— 
out comes, in the form of a bold de- 
fiance, a confession wrung from the 
right reverend divine, avowing himself 
the patron of that book which had been 
disclaimed for him, while there was one 
thinking individual in the nation, who 
could credit the denial, and which, now 
that the episcopal sanction of the fla- 
gitious volumes has become notorious, 
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Dr. Murray stands forward to avow and 
advertise by his late significant,although, 
perhaps, superfluous recommendation, 
that his clergy will read and study it. 

Protestants, remember, the man who 
thus daringly declares himself the 
patron of Dens, is he who presides over 
education in Ireland. Yes—he who 
recommends and praises a book con- 
taining principles which, he tells you, 
he detests ; principles which, he has 
sworn, are impious and unchristian—he 
is to select the lessons from which the 
growing population of the country are 
to learn “ what is truth.” Alas for the 
days when such things are. Could 
that most reverend divine find no book 
to recommend to his clergy, of a cha- 
racter and spirit corresponding with the 
oath which he and they had taken? 
Is Dens the best book in the catalogue 
of Romish writers? Is there none 
which does not teach lessons of profli- 
gacy, and perfidy, and blood? Is the 
doctrine of Romanism incomplete, un- 
less these abominable instructions make 
part of it? Is this Dr. Murray’s de- 
fence? Let it be stated broadly ; and 
let it be demanded of the legislature of 
Great Britain, whether a dignitary ina 
church so stigmatised, should direct the 
national education of a Christian coun- 
try. Could he and his associates have 
made a better choice? Let the better 
book be made known, let the motives 
why it was neglected be understood ; 
and let the legislature be called on to 
pronounce whether they aresufficient to 
justify the choice which an oath would 
seem to prohibit, and to prove him who 
has made the selection still qualified for 
an office in which sincerity of speech 
and purpose would seem to be especi- 
ally and imperatively demanded. 

But, that Protestants remonstrate 
with effect, they must have power. We 
do not live in days when the principle 
which the people desert, the legislature 
will affirm. Whatsoever the constitn- 
encies disregard, the parliament will 
not be careful to establish ;—the voice 
of the people will be heard through 
their representatives ; and, in the con- 
stitution of Great Britain in its present 
estate, there is no power to resist their 
call if it be united and importunate,— 
In a state of things like this public 
duty becomes personal. The distinc- 
tion between political indifference and 
individual sloth ceases. There was a 
time when men in private conditions 
might have held themselves void of 


articipation in the measures which the 
egislature adopted and the government 
contrived. The voice of public senti- 
ment had but an indirect if not a re- 
mote influence on the affairs of state, 
and popular opinion was therefore 
comparatively feeble. Now it has 
been ascertained, that, in the end, 
the people, if united, must prevail ; 
while, at the same time, knowledge of 
their power has encreased it, and aug- 
mented privileges have made them 
more available instruments for the agi- 
tator and the traitor. What are wise 
and upright mentodo? They can no 
longer fold their hands together, and 
cast the burden of their cares on the 
minister of the day, or the leader of a 
virtuous opposition, From the highest 
seat of power and responsibility, down 
to the humblest condition insociety, the 
sense of duty should be communicated 
and acknowledged. Every man to 
whom the constitution grants power 
and privilege, should act as if upon his 
assertion and exercise of it national] and 
individual welfare was dependant ; and 
even he who has not been empowered 
to prove his attachment to sound prin- 
ciple by a vote, may promote his coun- 
try’s good, by earnest prayers, by vir- 
tuous example, and by addressing 
wholesome counsel to all upon whom 
it may have influence. 

We commenced our notice of the Re- 
view, with a stricture upon its invec- 
tives, against the landed proprietary of 
Ireland. We conclude with a word of 
admonition to that maligned and 
threatened body. We believe that 
even still, the fate of the country is in 
their hands, and we are sure that 
against them, however indirect and in- 
sidious its approaches may be, the war 
is ultimately levelled. Indeed, we 
are fully persuaded, that the designs 
against property, unless measures be 
taken to defeat them, will soon be to- 
tally unmasked, and we believe, that if 
there be not combination and energy 
on the part of the Protestant pro- 
prietors, they will be carried into 
execution, What modifications in the 
internal government of Ireland can be 
denied if municipal tyranny over Protes- 
tants, is once established ? We put it 
to the landlords of this couatry, how 
many of them are there who even now 
do not feel that their tenure of occu- 
pancy, so far as the receiving rents 
characterises it, is somewhat preca- 
rious. We would ask of them, are 
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there not many who disguise their dif- 
ficulties from a fear of encreasing 
by making them public. We would 
ask how many are subject to priva- 
tions—denied the power to assert their 
individual rights or to aid in the re- 
covery of political, and whose refractory 
tenants discharge a double duty to their 
party, straitening on the one hand 
the resources of the impoverished land- 
lords, and strengthening “the As- 
sociation,” by rendering very sparing 
acknowledgments on account of the 
rent which law sanctions, and by 
making liberal contributions to that 
which bears the majestic name of jus- 
tice. We warn the landlords that they 
should ponder these things, and set 
themselves steadfustly to defeat the 
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poe which are evidently framed 
ior their destruction. We have, to 
some extent, exposed, on various 
occasions, the tactique which their 
enemies adopt. We have set down 
some of the artifices by which they seek 
to cover their fraudulent purposes, and 
retain and win friends and adherents 
among those who must be persuaded 
to believe there is truth at their side. 
We have, and the Conservatives have, 
that strong weapon ; and if, for want of 
combination and energy, we do not 
make use of it, a dagger of lath, or a 
peacock’s feather might as well be hid- 
den in the scabbard, as the blade we 
leave rusting there for want of the vi- 
gour to unsheath it. 





ALISON'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.—VOL. IV. 


One of the most fatal characteristics 
of the revolutionary mania of modern 
times is, that it so engrosses men’s 
minds by the present, as to make them 
regardless of the future. We live, as 
it were, not only in but for the present 
hour. The roar of the conflicting 
elements of society, in which opposite 
principles are struggling for the mas- 
tery, produces such a stunning influ- 
ence, as to drown the still small voice 
in which Wisdom, speaking by the 
voice of History, delighteth to utter 
her admonitions and her warnings. 
Therefore it is, that there is reason to 
fear we may be insensible to the 
most instructive lessons of experience, 
until the time shall have elapsed when 
they could be profitable to us, and 
changes shall have taken place which 
may render it altogether impossible to 
act upon them with any prospect of 
advantage. 

The future historian will contem- 
plate with indignant astonishment, the 
frenzy which seized upon the people 
of England, when they were induced, 
by Lord Grey’s ministry, to barter 
their time-hallowed constitution for,— 
we will not trust ourselves to describe 
it,—the thing at present called a House 
of Commons, and which acts under 
the dictation of Mr. O'Connell and 
the Irish priests. Let any one com- 
pare the steady rule and the far-sight- 
ed policy of the old aristocratic par- 
liament, when England had to struggle 
for existence with a world in arms, 
under the guidance of the most ambi- 
tious, able, and energetic chieftain the 





world ever produced, with the course 
of our policy, in a time of profound 
peace, after England had been trium- 
phant over all her enemies; and if he 
does not see reason to admire the re- 
solution and the skill of the pilot who 
weathered the storm, in the one case, 
and to condemn the rashness and the 
folly of the drunken crew, by which, 
in the other, the vessel of state has 
been suffered almost to founder, in a 
period of security and repose, it will 
only be because he himself partakes of 
the fatal intoxication, by which all that 
the country should hold dear has been 
so perilously endangered. 

The old system had its abuses. Too 
much was given to the mere aristocracy 
of wealth and rank, and too little to what 
may be called the aristocracy of worth 
and of intellect. But these were abuses 
which might have been remedied with- 
out swamping the legislature with a 
deluge of low radicalism, which must 
cause the enlightened statesman to 
contend against such fearful odds, and 
by which, in many instances, the efforts 
of the generous and the cultivated 
must be crippled or confounded. The 
remedies to be applied to the actual 
diseases under which the old constitu- 
tion laboured, were of a nature very 
different indeed from the empiricism 
which has been employed, by which 
opposite evils, of tenfold malignit 
have been generated; evils, whic 
differ from the former in nothing, per- 
haps, more fatally than this, that the 
one were obvious, and always seen in 
exuggerated dimensions; the other 
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are latent, or very often pass for indi- 
cations of soundness and vigour; the 
one were seen by the public with the 
unmitigated antipathy which is usually 
entertained towards the deformities of 
an enemy,—the other are beheld with 
the indulgent partiality with which men 
usually behold the weaknesses or the 
eculiarities of a mistress or a friend. 
hey more frequently excite admiration 
than they provoke resentment,—* veluti 
polypus Hagnee delectat Balbinum.” 
This it is that constitutes the ap- 
parently hopeless nature of the vices 
of an unmitigated democracy. They 
can only be seen in their effects ; and 
the ruin which they inevitably in- 
volve may give the majority of the 
community the first intimation of their 
existence. It is, we confess, on this 
account that we have felt it our 
bounden duty to bring the instructive 
pages of Mr. Alison so frequently un- 
der the notice of our readers, and to 
impress upon the leaders of the 
Conservative party, that it is their 
bounden duty to cheapen and to mul- 
tiply these volumes, so as that they 
may become easily accessible to all 
sorts and descriptions of men. From 
the first we were not without hopes 
that all may yet be well. Our reliance 
was upon the upright, religious cha- 
racter of the people of England. They 
were, heretofore, grossly deluded ; 
which delusion, (thanks to the fantastic 
gambols of the deluders,) is rapidly 
passing away. They have been, hi- 
therto, criminally supine ; but it is to 
be hoped that, even as the lion shakes 
the dew-drops from his mane, their su- 
pineness will cease with their delusion. 
It is, however, we disguise it not, a 
contest between the virtues and the 
vices of the community,—between 
wisdom, and that half-knowledge which 
has been generated by the bewildering 
influence of modern illumination ; be- 
tween conceit and extravagance, and 
staid principle and sound philosophy ; 
between true religion, and the porten- 
tous alliance that has been formed 
between fanaticism and superstition ; 
between the love of order, and the 
passion for change ; between the de- 
sire of a convulsion, by which needy 
adventurers might hope to be gainers, 
and the determination to maintain ex- 
isting establishments, (depurated of 
every grave abuse,) without which the 
best interests of social order must be 
compromised, and there can be no 


sufficient security fur enlightened, con- 
stitutional freedom. 

Such is the nature of the present con- 
test between the Whig- Radical govern- 
ment and their retainers, and the Con- 
servative phalanx by whom they are op- 
posed. Observing the progress of that 
contest, we see no reason to despair. 
Greater, in our belief, is the power 
that is fighting with us, than the power 
that is fighting against us ; and, if the 
Conservative leaders be only true to 
their cause, there is a might and a 
majesty in the support which they may 
receive from those by whom the mo- 
narchical institutions of Old England 
are loved and venerated, that cannot 
be resisted. 

Every day only more and more 
serves to convince us that the heart 
of the country is sound, Of this, 
the recent elections in several of 
the counties of England are no insig- 
nificant or unintelligible symptoms. 
They have stricken the leaders of the 
democratic party with dismay, which 
it requires only a little more activity 
and enterprize, on the part of the 
Conservatives, to improve into con- 
sternation, and drive them from that 
station and influence which they never 
could have been suffered to attain 
without national disgrace, and which 
they can no longer be suffered to oc- 
cupy without national danger. We 
repeat it, the heart of the country is 
sound. England, although she did 
sink into slumber upon the lap of 
Dalilah, and although like the strong 
man she has been bound, has not yet 
been blinded. Not in vain has the 
gospel been preached to her noble 
people for three hundred years. Not 
in vain were the fires of Smithfield 
kindled by the wicked and deluded 
votaries of a soul-destroying super- 
stition. Not in vain have her poets 
written, her philosophers thought, her 
statesmen toiled, or her warriors fought 
and conquered. As England, in her 
sea-girt preeminence, bade a proud 
defiance to foreign hostility, so, it is 
our belief that in her moral elevation 
she will rise above domestic faction ; 
and that even the fearful experiment 
of the Reform Bill, by which she has 
suffered such a portentous metamor- 
phose, will be rendered harmless by 
a returning sanity, by which its worst 
consequences may yet be averted. 

But, that this consummation, so 
devoutly to be wished, may be pro- 
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duced, it is absolutely necessary that 
the Conservatives should be indefa- 
tigable in remedying, by every means 
within their power, the mischiefs 
which have been caused by the folly, 
the vanity, or the unprincipled ambi- 
tion of their assailants. They must 
remedy the evils arising from false 
principle by supplying true. They 
must remedy the evils occasioned by 
ignorance, by increasing knowledge. 
They must provide against the evils 
arising from fanaticism, superstition, 
and irreligion, by strengthening the 
hands of those by whom sound mo- 
rality and true religion may be best 
disseminated amongst the people. Let 
them look at the structure and the 
character of our church,—at what it is 
in doctrine, and at what it ought to be 
in discipline, and then say whether the 
world has ever witnessed a system so 
beautifully accommodated to the state 
of society as it exists in enlightened 
England ; a helpmate so meet for that 
first of the nations in all by which hu- 
manity is ennobled. And if this be 
so, how deadly, how unpardonable is 
the crime of that legislator, who could 
either suffer it to be undermined by 
the machinations of the infidel agitator, 
or render it an object of public odium, 
by continuing or conniving at the abuses 
which may be proved to exist in its ad- 
ministration. 

In our minds, the audacious and 
impious leveller, who would over- 
throw the church, because he hates 
religion, is less odious than the man 
who would preserve it, merely to serve 
some political purpose. In the one 
case, we have an open despiser of 
almighty power, a “ Mezentius con- 
temptor deorum,” the very daring of 
whose wickedness raises him above 
contempt at least, and who is deter- 
mined that, however we may condemn, 
we shall not be able to despise him. 
In the other case we have the traitor, 
Judas, who professes, by a kiss, allegi- 
ance to his divine Master, at the very 
moment that he is betraying his sacred 
erson, and trading upon his precious 
lood. In such, and in no other light, 
have we ever beheld the political mis- 
creants, be they Whigs or be they Tories, 
who have used the church merely as a 
a engine, and estimated its value 
y the patronage which it afforded, 
and which was employed for the pur- 
pose of purchasing a dishonest sup- 
port for a rotten administration. It is 
needless to say that no such profana- 
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tion ever was countenanced by us, 
and we trust in God that, by whomso- 
ever it may be attempted, it will never 
again be endured by the right-minded 
people of this great empire. 

Let, therefore, the Conservatives bestir 
themselves, as well for the purpose of 
disabusing the community of the great 
delusion which has been propagated 
upon this subject to their prejudice, as 
for protecting the church against its 
more open and determined enemies. 
Let it be manifest to all men, that it is 
its excellencies, not its abuses they are 
desirous to preserve ; that none are 
more ready than they to correct its 
defects, or to supply its deficiencies ; 
and that, provided it be only guaranteed 
in its integrity, for the accomplish- 
ment of those spiritual ends by which 
it may best promote “holiness unto 
the Lord,” they never will be con- 
senting parties to its profanation, for 
the accomplishment of merely temporal 
objects. 

We have been drawn thus far to 
comment on the present aspect of 
political affairs, because we believe the 
crisis is at hand, at which, if ever, we 
are to profit by the fatal experience of 
our neighbours, and from the calami- 
ties of France, learn how similar 
calamities may, in our own case, be 
averted. In his third volume, Mr. 

Alison brought down his history of the 
revolution to that period when Buona- 
parte assumed supreme power under 
the modest title of First Consul. In 
his fourth, of which we at present pro- 
= to offer a brief analysis, he traces 

lis progress from the consulate to his 
assumption of imperial power. We ob- 
serve in it the same presiding intelli- 
gence, the same comprehensiveness 
and accuracy of information, the same 
graphic power, the same penetration 
and impartiality in the analysis of 
character, and the description of events, 
by which his former volumes have 
been distinguished. Indeed, the his- 
torian’s command of his subject seems 
to increase, as the stream of history 
spreads and deepens; and we feel 
ourselves as securely under the 
guidance of a competent mind, when 
he launches upon the mighty current 
which involved in its destructive 
progress most of the European mon- 
archies, as when he traced the first 
outbreak of that anarchical propa- 

gandism, which rendered France a 
kind of Ishmael amongst the nations, 
and, by causing her to exert her power 
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against the domestic peace of every 
other country, justified every other 
country in exerting their power against 
her. 

The campaign which immediately 
preceded the elevation of Buonaparte 
to the office of First Consul, was 
chiefly remarkable for the entrance of 
the Russians for the first time upon the 
theatre of this eventful war. The 
Archduke Charles commanded the 
Austrian forces, under the surveillance 
of the Aulic Council, while the direc- 
tory exercised a similar control over 
Massena and the other generals, to 
whom the command of the French 
armies were entrusted. Both in Italy 
and upon the Alps, the Austrians had 
gained some signal advantages, when 
they were aided by the arrival of 
Suwarrow, with 20,000 Russians, who 
joined the imperial army, while they 
were yet encamped on the shores of 
the Mincio. “Thus,” observes our 
historian, “ were the forces of the north, 
for the first time since the origin of the 
revolution, brought into collision with 
those of the south, and that desperate 
contest commenced, which was des- 
tined to inflict such terrible wounds on 
both empires ; to wrap in flames the 
towers of the Kremlin, and bring the 
Tartars of the desert to the shores of 
the Seine, and ultimately establish a 
new balance of power in Europe, by 
arraying all its forces under the ban- 
ners either of Asiatic despotism, or 
European democracy.” 

The character of Paul, and the 
views which he entertained in his in- 
terference in the European contest, are 
thus described : 


“ The Emperor Paul, who had enter- 
ed, with all the characteristic impetu- 
osity of his character, into the alliance 
against France, had embraced the most ex- 
tensive and visionary ideas as to the ulterior 
measures which should be adopted upon 
the overthrow of the French revolu- 
tionary power. He laboured to effect 
the formation, not only of a cordial 
league between all the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, to stop the progress of anarchy, but 
the restoration of all the potentates and 
interests which had been subverted by 
the French arms, and the closing of the 
great schism between the Greek and Ca- 
tholic churches, which had so long divi- 
ded the Christian world. He even went 
so far as to contemplate the union of the 
Catholics and Protestants, the stilling of 
all the controversies which distracted the 
latter body, and the assemblage of the 


followers of Christ, of whatever deno- 
mination, under the banners of one Ca- 
tholic Church. Captivating ideas, which 
will never cease to attract the enthu- 
siastic and benevolent in every age, but 
which the experienced observer of human 
events will dismiss to the regions of ima- 
gination, and class with the Utopia of 
Sir Thomas More, or the probable ex- 
tinction of death, which amused the re- 
veries of Condorcet.” 


Of the troops and their generals, 
Mr. Alison thus writes— 


* The troops thus brought against the 
Republicans, though very different from 
the soldiers of Eylau and Borodino, 
were still formidable by their discipline, 
their enthusiasm, and their stubborn 
valour. Their cavalry, indeed, was 
poorly equipped, and their artillery infe- 
rior in skill and science to that of the 
French; but their infantry, strong, hardy, 
and resolute, yielded to none in Europe 
in the energy and obstinacy so essential 
to military success. Field-Marshal Su- 
warrow, who commanded them, and now 
assumed the general direction of the 
allied army, though the singularity of his 
manner and the extravagance of his 
ideas in some particulars, have detracted, 
in the estimation of foreigners, from his 
well-earned reputation, was yet unques- 
tionably one of the most remarkable ge- 
nerals of the last age. Impetuous, en- 
thusiastic, and impassioned, brave in con- 
duct, invincible in resolution, endowed 
with the confidence and ardour which 
constitute the soul of the conqueror, 
without the vigilance or foresight which 
are requisite to the general; he was bet~ 
ter calculated to sweep over the world 
with the fierce tempest of Scythian war, 
than conduct the long and cautious con- 
tests which civilized nations maintain 
with each other. His favourite weapon 
was the bayonet, his system of war in- 
cessant and vigorous attack, and his 
great advantage the impression of supe- 
riority and invincible power which a long 
course of success under that method had 
taught to his soldiers. His first orders 
to General Chastelar, chief of the staff 
to the Imperialists, was singularly cha- 
racteristic, both of his temper of mind, 
and system of tactics. The general 
having proposed a reconnoissance, the 
marshal answered warmly, ‘ Reconnois- 
sance! I am for none of them; they are 
of no use but to the timid, and to inform 
the enemy that you are approaching. It 
is never difficult to find your opponents 
when you really wish it. Form column; 
charge bayonets; plunge into the centre 
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of the enemy; these are my reconnois- 
sances;’ words which, amidst some ex- 
geration, unfold more of the real ge- 
nius of war than is generally supposed. 
« Fearless and impetuous in conversa- 
tion as action, the Russian veteran made 
no secret of the ultimate designs with 
which his imperial master had entered 
into the war. To restore every thing 
to the state in which it was before the 
French Revolution broke out; to over- 
turn the new Republics, reestablish every 
where the dispossessed princes, restrain 
universally the spread of revolutionary 
ideas, punish the authors of fresh distur- 
bances, and substitute for the cool policy 
of calculating interest, a frank, generous, 
disinterested system, was the only way, 
he constantly maintained, to put down 
effectually the Gallic usurpation. The 
Austrian officers, startled at such novel 
ideas, carefully reported them to the Ca- 
binet of Vienna, where they excited no 
small disquietude. To expel the French 
from the whole Italian peninsula, and, if 
possible, raise up an effectual barrier 
against any future incursions in that 
quarter from their ambition, was, indeed, 
a favourite object of their policy ; but it 
was no part of their designs to sanction 
a universal restitution of the possessions 
acquired since the commencement of the 
war, or exchange the distant and rebelli- 
ous provinces of Flanders for the rich 
and submissive Venetian territories ad- 
joining the Hereditary States, and afford- 
ing them at all times a secure entrance 
into the Italian plains. Hence a secret 
jealousy and distrust speedily arose be- 
tween the coalesced powers; and expe- 
rienced observers already began to pre- 
dict, from the very rapidity of the success 
with which their arms were at first at- 
tended, the evolution of such causes of 
discord as would ultimately lead to the 
dissolution of the confederacy.” 


Thus the reader will perceive the 
seeds of dissension were gown in the 
very principles which first led to the 
alliance between the Russian autocrat 
and the Emperor of Germany. It was 
not possible to reconcile the selfish, 
and it must be called unprincipled 
policy of the latter, with the disinte- 
rested, and, it may be admitted, ro- 
mantic views of the former; and it 
was morally certain that success must 
disassociate those whom calamity alone 
had united, The maxim, “ suum cuique 
tribuito,” which was so nobly adopted 
by the Russian, was but little relished by 
Vou. VIII. 
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the German, who was disposed to appl 
the principle of conservatism as well 
to his ill-gotten gains, as to his heredi- 
tary possessions, and who thus de- 
servedly incurred the forfeiture of his 
rights, by contending for what could be 
only his by chicanery or usurpation. 
Let the reader of Mr. Alison’s instrue- 
tive pages hold this in mind. He will 
see that all the subsequent calamities 
of the house of Austria may be’ said 
to date their origin from the rejection 
of the principle upon which Suwarrow 
proposed to carry on the war. Nor 
were the early and decisive successes 
of that great general followed up with 
the promptitude that might have been 
expected. 


“« Master of all the plain of Lombardy, 
and at the head of an overwhelming 
force, Suwarrow did not evince that acti- 
vity in pursuing the broken remains of 
his adversary, which might have been 
expected from the general vigour of his 
character. For above a week he gave 
himself up to festivities at Milan, while 
an army, hardly a third of his own, was 
in full retreat, by diverging columns, be- 
fore him. At length, finding his active 
disposition wearied with triumphal ho- 
nours, he set out for Alexandria, leaving 
Latterman to blockade the castle of 
Milan with four thousand five hundred 
men. At the same time Orci, Novi, 
Peschiera, and Pizzighetone surrendered 
to the allies, with one hundred pieces of 
cannon, twenty gunboats, a siege equi- 
page, and immense stores of ammunition 
and provisions; an advantage which en- 
abled Kray to draw closer the blockade 
of Mantua, and despatch Hohenzollern 
to assist at the siege of the castle of 
Milan, On the 9th the allies reached 
Tortona, blew open the gates, and drove 
the French into the citadel; while their 
advanced posts were pushed to San Ju- 
liano, Garofalo, and Novi. Meanwhile, 
though a reinforcement of six thousand 
Russians arrived at Tortona, Moreau 
remained firm in his position behind the 
Poand the Tanaro, To divért his at- 
tention, the Russian general extended 
his right from Novi to Serravalle and 
Gavi, threatening thereby his communi- 
cations with Genoa and France; but 
this was a mere feint intended to mask 
his real design, which was to cross the 
Po, turn his left, and force him to a ge- 
neral and decisive action. 

« The right, or southern bank of the 
Po, from the junction of the Tanaro to 
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Valence, is more lofty than the northern, 
which is low, marshy, and approachable 
only on dykes. Some large islands op- 
posite Mugarone having afforded facili- 
ties for the passage, Rosenberg, who 
commanded one of Suwarrow’s divisions 
directed against Valence, was induced, 
by his military ardour, to attempt to 
cross it in that quarter. On the night of 
the 11th he threw six thousand men 
across the principal arm into a wooded 
island, from whence they shortly passed 
over, some swimming, others by wading, 
with the water up to their armpits, and 
took possession of the village of Muga- 
rone. Moreau no sooner heard of this 
descent, than he directed an overwhelm- 
ing force to the menaced point; the 
Russians, vigorously attacked in the vil- 
lage, were soon compelled to retire: in 
vain they formed squares, and, under 
Prince Rosenberg and the Archduke 
Constantine, defended themselves with 
the characteristic bravery of their nation; 
assailed on every side, and torn to pieces 
by a murderous fire of grape-shot, they 
were driven back, first into the island, 
then across to the northern bank, with 
the loss of eight hundred killed and 
wounded, four pieces of cannon, and 
seven hundred prisoners. No sooner 
was Suwarrow informed of the first suc- 
cess of Rosenberg’s attack, than he push- 
ed forward two divisions to support him, 
while another was advanced towards Ma- 
rengo to effect a diversion; but the bad 
success of the enterprise, which failed 
because it was not combined with suffi- 
cient support at the first, rendered it ne- 
cessary that they should be recalled, and 
the allied army was concentrated anew 
in the intrenched camp of Garofolo.” 


But Suwarrow was not a man to be 
long satisfied with a petty warfare. 
He was one of those great and decisive 
military geniuses, whose bold resolves 
are always attended by great success 
or great disaster. In the present in- 
stance, his resolution was as prudent 
as it was bold. He resolved, with the 
bulk of his forces, to surprise Turin, 
where the French magazines of ar- 
tillery and military stores were as- 
sembled, in the hope not only of seizing 
upon them, but, by reducing the citadel, 
and occupying the plains of Piedmont 
to the foot of the Alps, of rendering the 
position of Moreau no longer tenable. 
By a singular coincidence, Moreau’s 
resolution to retreat was taken almost 
simultancously with that of Suwarrow 
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to advance ; and the latter, accordingly 
found but little difficulty in accem- 
plishing his object. The fruits of this 
great success were 261 pieces of can- 
non, 80 mortars, 60,000 muskets, “ be- 
sides an enormous quantity of amuni- 
tion and military stores, which had 
been accumulating in that city ever 
since the first occupation of Italy by 
the arms of Napoleon.” But its most 
important result was, the extreme diffi- 
culty to which it reduced Moreau, by 
depriving him of all his resources. 


“Unable, from these disasters, to 
maintain his ground in the basin of 
Piedmont, Moreau now thought only of 
regaining his position on the ridge of the 
Apennines, and covering the avenue to 
the city of Genoa,—the only rallying 
point where he could still hope to effect 
a junction with Macdonald, and which 
covered the principal line of retreat for 
both armies into France, For this pur- 
pose he retired to Savigliano, having first 
moved forward an advanced guard, under 
Grouchy, to clear the road he was to 
follow, by retaking Mondovi and Ceva, 
into the latter of which the Austrians 
had succeeded in throwing a smal] garri- 
son, to support the insurgents who had 
occupied it. Grouchy retook Mondovi, 
but all his efforts failed before the ram- 
parts of Ceva. The closing of the great 
road through this town rendered Mo- 
reau’s situation apparently hopeless, Su- 
warrow, with a superior force, was close 
in his rear; the only route practicable 
for artillery by which he could regain the 
Apennines was blocked up; and he 
could not retire by the Col di Tende 
without abandoning all prospect of re- 
joining Macdonald, and leaving his army 
to certain destruction. From this des- 
perate situation the Republicans were 
extricated by the skill and vigour of their 
general, aided by the resources of Guil- 
leminot and the engineer corps under his 
directions. By their exertions and the 
indefatigable efforts of one half of the 
French army, a mountain path, leading 
across the Apennines, from the valley of 
Garessio to the coast of Genoa, was, in 
four days, rendered practicable for artil- 
lery and chariots; and as soon as this 
was done, the blockade of Ceva was 
raised, three thousand men were thrown 
as a garrison into Coni, which was aban- 
doned to its own resources; and the re- 
mainder of the army, after a strong rear- 
guard had been posted at Murialto to 
cover the passage, defiled over the nar- 
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row and rocky path, and arrived in safety 
at Loano, on the southern side of the 
mountains. No sooner were they arri- 
ved there than they formed a junction 
with Victor, who had successfully ac- 
complished his retreat by Acqui, Spigno, 
and Digo, and occupied all the passes 
leading towards Genoa over the Apen- 
nines; Victor was intrusted with the 
important post of Pontremoli, while the 
other divisions placed themselves on the 
crest of the mountains from Loano to 
the Bocchetta.” 


The rapid success of the Russian 
arms was such as to astonish the con- 
querors themselves; and had they 
been prosecuted as they should have 
been, many years of calamity might 
have been spared to Europe. Our 
author thus sums up what they accom- 
plished in less than three months, and 
what might have been accomplished 
had they been seconded as they ought, 
or had their successes been followed 
up with the vigour that might have 
been expected. 


«“ Thus, in less than three months 
after the opening of the campaign on the 
Adige, the French standards were driven 
back to the summit of the Alps; the 
whole plain of Lombardy was regained, 
with the exception of a few of its 
strongest fortresses; the conquests of 
Napoleon had been lost in less time than 
it had taken to make them; and the Re- 
publican armies, divided and dispirited, 
were reduced to a painful and hazardous 
defence of their own frontiers, instead of 
carrying the thunder of their victorious 
arms over the Italian peninsula, A hun- 
dred thousand men were spread over the 
plain of Lombardy, of whom forty thou- 
sand were grouped under Suwarrow 
round Turin. History has not a more 
brilliant or decisive series of triumphs to 
record; and they demonstrate on how 
flimsy and insecure a basis the French 
dominion at that period rested; how 
much it was dependent on the genius and 
activity of a single individual ; how ina- 
dequate the revolutionary government 
was to the long-continued and sustained 
efforts which were requisite to maintain 
the contest from their own resources ; 
and how easily, by a combined effort of 
all the powers at that critical period, 
when Napoleon was absent, and time and 
wisdom had not consolidated the con- 
quests of democracy, they might have 
been wrested from their grasp, and the 
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peace of Europe established on an equi- 
table foundation. But, notwithstanding 
all their reverses, the European govern- 
ments were not as yet sufficiently awak- 
ened to the dangers of their situation ; 
Prussia still kept aloof, in dubious neu- 
trality ; Russia was not irrevocably en- 
gaged in the cause; and Great Britain, 
as yet confining her efforts to the subsi- 
dizing of other powers, had not descended 
as a principal into the field, or begun to 
pour forth, on land at least, those streams 
of blood which were destined to be shed 
before the great struggle was brought to 
a termination. 

“ These successes, great as they were, 
were yet not such as might have been 
achieved, if the Russian - general, ne- 
glecting all minor considerations, and 
blockading only the greater fortresses, 
had vigorously followed up with his over- 
whelming force the retreating army of 
the Republicans, and driven it over the 
Maritime Alps. Unable to withstand 
so formidable an assailant, they must 
have retired within the French frontier, 
leaving not only Mantua and Genoa, but 
the army which occupied the Neapolitan 
territory, to its fate. This bold and de- 
cisive plan of operations was such as 
suited the ardent character of the Russian 
general, and which if left to himself he 
would unquestionably have adopted; 
but his better judgment was overruled by 
the cautious policy of the Aulic Council, 
which, above all things, was desirous to 
secure a fortified frontier for its Venetian 
acquisitions, and compelled him, much 
against his will, to halt in the midst of 
the career of victory, and besiege in form 
the fortresses of Lombardy. Much was 
no doubt gained by their reduction; but 
not to be compared with what might 
have been expected if an overwhelming 
mass had been interposed between the 
French armies, and the conqucrors of 
Naples had been compelled to lay down 
their arms between the Apennines and 
the Po.” 


As we cannot afford space to pursue 
the details of this campaign, which are 
given by our author with great force, 
and with scrupulous fidelity, we must 
content ourselves with presenting to 
the reader a specimen or two of the 
bravery and skill evinced by the Rus- 
sians and their great commander, qua- 
lities which we may be destined to wit- 
ness on future occasions, when the 
hardy barbarians, who retain a burning 
memory of the invasion of Russia, and 
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of the conflagration of Moscow, may be 
invited by the crimes or the follies of 
our demagogue-ridden governments, to 
interfere again in the concerns of de- 
mocratic Europe. 

Moreau had been superseded by 


Joubert, previously to the battle of 


Novi, but continued, with a patriotic 
magnamity, that cannot be too much 
admired, to give the young General 
the benefit of his advice, who, on his 
part, gladly availed himself of his great 
predecessor’s knowledge and experi- 
ence. Mantua having fallen, the be- 
sieging force under Kray became dis- 
engaged, and that able general was 
enabled to cooperate with Suwarrow, 
in his combined attack upon the re- 
publicans, who occupied a position, by 
which theircommunication with France 
was maintained, from the passes of the 
Apennines to the mountains on the 
side of Piedmont. 


« Joubert, who had given no credit to 
the rumours which had reached the army 
of the fall of Mantua, and continually 
disbelieved the asseverations of St. Cyr 
that he would have the whole allied army 
on his hands, received a painful confir- 
mation of its truth, by beholding the 
dense masses of Kray encamped opposite 
to his right wing. He was thrown by 
this unexpected discovery into the utmost 
perplexity ; to engage with so great an 
inferiority of force was the height of 
temerity, while retreat was difficult in 
presence of so enterprising an enemy. In 
these circumstances, he resolved, late on 
the night of the 14th, after such irreso- 
lution as throws great doubts on his 
capacity as general-in-chief, whatever his 
talents as second in command may have 
been, on retiring into the fastnesses of 
the Apennines, and only waited for the 
arrival of his scouts in the morning to 
give the necessary orders for carrying it 
into effect; when the commencement of 
the attack by the allies compelled him to 
accept battle in the position which he 
occupied. 

‘« Suwarrow’s design was to force back 
the right of the French, by means of the 
corps of Kray, while Bagrathion had 
orders to turn their left, and unite in 
their rear, under cover of the cannon of 
Serravalle, with that corps; while Der- 
felden attacked Novi in the centre, and 
Melas commanded the reserve, ready to 
support any part of the army which re- 
quired his aid. In pursuance of these 
orders, Kray commenced the attack at 


five in the morning; Bellegarde attacked 
Grouchy, and Ott Lemoine; the Re- 
publicans were at first taken by surprise ; 
and their masses, in great part in the act 
of marching, or entangled in the vine- 
yards, received the fire of the Austrians 
without being able either to deploy or 
answer it. Notwithstanding the heroic 
resistance of some brigades, the Imperi- 
alists sensibly gained ground, and the 
heads of their columns were already 
mounting the plateau, when Joubert 
hurried in person to the spot, and re- 
ceived a ball in his breast when in the 
act of waving his hat, and exclaiming, 
* Forward, let us throw ourselves among 
the tirailleurs!” He instantly fell, and 
with his last breath exclaimed, “ Advance, 
my friends, advance !” 


The confusion occasioned by this cir- 
cumstance would have proved fatal in 
all probability to the French army, had 
the other corps of the allies been so far 
advanced as to take advantage of it; but, 
by a strange fatality, though the attacks 
of the allies were all combined and con- 
centric, they were calculated to take 
place at different times; and while this 
important advantage was gained on their 
left, the Russians in the centre were still 
resting at Pozzolo-Formigaro, and Melas 
had merely despatched a detachment from 
Rivalta to observe the course of the 
Scrivia. This circumstance, joined to the 
opportune arrival of Moreau, who as- 
sumed the command and harangued the 
troops, restored order, and the Austrians 
were at length driven down to the 
bottom of the hill, on their second line. 
During this encounter, Bellegarde en- 
deavoured to gain the rear of Pasturana 
by a ravine which encircled it, and was 
on the point of succeeding, when Perig- 
non charged him so vigorously with the 
grenadiers of Partonneaux and _ the 
cavalry of Richepanse, that the Imperi- 
alists were driven back in confusion, and 
the whole left wing rescued from danger. 

“ Hitherto the right of the Republi- 
cans had not been attacked, and St. Cyr 
availed himself of this respite to complete 
his defensive arrangements. Kray, find- 
ing the whole weight of the engagement 
on his hands, pressed Bagrathion to com- 
mence an attack on Novi; and though 
the Russian general was desirous to wait 
till the hour assigned by his commander 
for his moving, he agreed to commence, 
when, it was evident, that unless speedily 
supported, Kray would be compelled to 
retreat. The Russians advanced with 
great gallantry to the attack; but a dis- 
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charge from the division Laboissiere of 
musketry and grape, at half gunshot, 
threw them into confusion; and, after an 
obstinate engagement, they were finally 
broken by a charge by Watrin, with a 
brigade of infantry, on their flank, and 
driven back with great loss to Pozzolo- 
Formigaro. 

«The failure of these partial attacks 
rendered it evident that a combined effort 
of all the columns was necessary. It was 
now noon, and the French line was un- 
broken, although the superiority of num- 
bers on the part of the allies was nearly 
15,000 men. Suwarrow, therefore, com- 
bined ali his forces for a decisive move- 
ment ; Kray, whom nothing could intimi- 
date, received orders to preparefor a fresh 
attack ; Derfelden was destined to support 
Bagrathion in the centre, Melas was di- 
rected to break up from Rivalta to form 
the left of the line, while Rosenberg was 
ordered in all haste to advance from Tor- 
tona to support his movement. The 
battle, after a pause, began again with 
the utmost fury at all points. It was for 
long, however, most obstinately disputed. 
Notwithstanding the utmost efforts of 
Kray, who returned above ten times to 
the charge, the Imperialists could make 
no impression on the French left; while 
Bagrathion, Derfelden, and Milarado- 
witch, in the centre, after the most heroic 
exertions, were compelled to recoil before 
the terrible fire of the infantry and bat- 
teries which were disposed around Novi. 
For above four hours, the action con- 
tinued with the utmost fury without the 
Republicans being any where displaced, 
until at length the fatigue on both sides 
produced a temporary pause, and the 
contending hosts rested on their arms 
amidst a field covered with the slain. 

“ The resolution of any other general 
but Suwarrow would have been shaken 
by so terrible a carnage without any re- 
sult; but his moral courage was of a 
kind which nothing could subdue. At 
four o’clock the left wing of the allies 
came up, under Melas, and preparations 
were instantly made to take advantage 
of so great a reinforcement. Melas was 
directed to assail the extreme right of 
the Republicans, and endeavour, by turn- 
ing it, to threaten the road from Novi to 
Genoa, while Kray again attacked the 
left, and Suwarrow himself, with the 
whole weight of the Russians, pressed 
the centre. The resistance experienced 
on the left was so obstinate, that though 
he led on the troops with the courage 
of a grenadier, Kray could not gain a 
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foot of ground; but the Russians, in the 
centre, after a terrible conflict, succeeded 
in driving the Republicans into Novi, 
from the old walls and ruined towers of 
which they still kept up a murderous fire. 
But the progress of Melas on the right 
was much more alarming. While one 
of his columns ascended the right bank 
of the Scrivia and reached Serravalle, 
another by the left bank had already 
turned the Monte Rotondo, and was 
rapidly ascending its sides; while the 
general himself, with a third, was ad- 
vancing against the eastern flank of the 
plateau of Novi. To make head against 
so many dangers, Moreau ordered the 
division Watrin to move towards the 
menaced plateau, but finding itself as- 
sailed during its march, both in front and 
rear, by the divisions of Melas, it fell 
into confusion, and fled in the utmost 
disorder, with difficulty cutting its way 
through the enemy on the road in the 
rear of the French position. It now 
became indispensable for the Republicans 
to retire; for Lichtenstein, at the head 
of the Imperial cavalry and three brigades 
of grenadiers, was already established on 
the road to Gavi, and no other line of 
communication remained open but that 
which led by Pasturana to Ovada. Su- 
warrow, who saw his advantage, was 
preparing a last and simultaneous attack 
on the front and flanks of his opponent, 
when Moreau anticipated him by a gene- 
ral retreat. It was at first conducted in 
good order, but the impetuous assaults of 
the allies soon converted it into a route. 
Novi, stripped of its principal defenders, 
could no longer withstand the assaults of 
the Russians, who, confident of victory, 
advanced with loud shouts, over the dead 
bodies of their comrades, to the charge ; 
Lemoine and Grouchy with difficulty 
sustained themselves in retiring against 
the impetuous attacks of their unwearied 
antagonist Kray, when the village of Pas- 
turana, in their rear, was carried by the 
Russians, whose vehemence increased 
with their success, and the only road 
practicable for their artillery cut off. 
Despair now seized their ranks ; infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery disbanded, and fled 
in tumultuous confusion across the vine- 
yards and orchards which adjoined the 
line of retreat; Colli, with his whole 
brigade, were made prisoners ; and Perig- 
non and Grouchy, almost cut to pieces 
with sabre wounds, fell into the hands of 
the enemy. The army, in utter con- 
fusion, reached Gavi, where it was rallied 
by the efforts of Moreau, the allies being 
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too much exhausted with fatigue to con- 
tinue the pursuit. 

“The battle of Novi was the most 
blvody and obstinately contested that had 
yet occurred in the war. The loss of 
the allies was 1800 killed, 5200 wounded, 
and 1200 prisoners; but that of the 
French was much more considerable, 
amounting to 1500 killed, 5500 wounded, 
and 3000 prisoners, besides 37 cannons, 
28 caissons, and 4 standards. As the 
war advanced, and fiercer passions were 
brought into collision, the carnage be- 
came daily greater; the officers were 
more prodigal of their own blood and that 
of their soldiers; and the chiefs them- 
selves, regardless of life, at length led 
them on both sides to the charge, with an 
enthusiasm which nothing could surpass. 
Joubert was the victim of this heroic 
feeling ; Grouchy charged with a standard 
in his hand, and when it was torn from 
him in the mélée he raised his helmet on 
his sabre, and was thrown down and 
wounded in the shock of the opposing 
squadrons; and Kray, Bagrathion, and 
Melas led on their troops to the mouth 
of the enemy’s cannon, asif their duty had 
been that of merely commanding grena- 
dier battalions.” 


By the insane mispolicy of the Aulic 
Council, a separation took place be- 
tween the imperial armies, and the 
Russians, who had been at first so bril- 
liantly successful as to have acquired 
the character of invincible, were soon 
reduced to act upon the defensive.— 
The old general, when he received his 
first serious check in the mountains of 
Switzerland, laid himself down in a 
ditch, and expressed his determination 
to be buried there, “where his chil- 
dren first retreated.” His perilous po- 
sition is thus described— 


« Suwarrow thus found himself in the 
Muttenthal, in the middle of the enemy's 
forces, having the whole of Massena’s 
army on one side, and that of Molitor on 
the other. Soon the masses of the Re- 
publicans began to accumulate round the 
Russian marshal. Molitor occupied 
Mont Brakel and the Klonthal, the sum- 
mit of the pass between the Muttenthal 
and Glarus, while Mortier entered the 
mouth of the valley towards Schwytz, 
and Massena himself arrived at Fluellen, 
to concert with Lecourbe a general at- 
tack on the Russian forces. In this ex- 
tremity, Suwarrow, having, with the ut- 
most difficulty, assembled his wearied 


troops in the Muttenthal, called a council 
of war, and following only the dictates of 
his own impetuous courage, proposed an 
immediate advance to Schwytz, in the 
rear of the French position at Zurich, and 
wrote to Korsakow, that he would hold 
him answerable with his head for one 
step farther that he continued his retreat. 
The officers, however, perceiving clearly 
the dangerous situation in which they 
were placed, strongly urged the necessity 
of an immediate retreat into Glarus and 
the Grisons, iu order to strengthen them- 
selves by that wing of the allied army 
which alone had escaped a total defeat— 
At length, with the utmost difficulty, the 
veteran conqueror was persuaded to alter 
his plans, and, for the first time in his life, 
he ordered a retreat, weeping with indig- 
nation at thus finding the reputation of 
invincibility, which his marvellous suc- 
cesses had won for him, lost in the close 
of his career, by the faults of the generals 
placed under his command.” 


The difficulties which he encoun- 
tered in his passage of the Alps, are, 
by the vividness of our historian’s de- 
scription, almost presented to the eyes 
of his readers. 

* Unable to force the passage at Nae- 
fels, the Russian general, after giving his 
troops some days’ repose at Glarus, which 
was absolutely indispensible, after the 
desperate fatigues they had undergone, 
resolved to retreat over the mountains 
into the Grisons by Engi, Matt, and the 
valley of Sernst. To effect this in pre- 
sence of a superior enemy pressing on his 
footsteps both from the side of Naefels 
and the Klonthal, was an enterprise of 
the utmost hazard, as the path over the 
arid summits of the Alps of Glarus, was 
even more rugged than that through the 
Shachenthal, and the horses and beasts of 
burden had all perished under the fatigues 
of the former march. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the difficulties which presented them- 
selves. Hardships, tenfold greater than 
those which all but daunted the Cartha- 
ginian conqueror in the outset of his ca- 
reer in the Pennine Alps, awaited the 
Russians, at the close of a bloody and fa- 
tiguing campaign, among mountains to 
which they were entire strangers. On 
the morning on which the army set out 
from Glarus, a heavy fall of snow both 
obliterated all traces of a path, and aug- 
mented the natural difficulties of the pas- 
sage. With incredible difficulty the wea- 
ried column wound its painful way 
amongst inhospitable mountains in single 
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file, without either stores to sustain its 
strength, or covering to shelter it from 
the weather, The snow which, in the 
upper parts of the mountains, was two 
feet deep, and perfectly soft from being 
newly fallen, rendered the ascent so fa- 
tiguing, that the strongest men could 
with difficulty, advance a few miles in a 
day. No cottages were to be found in 
these dreary and sterile mountains, not 
even trees were to be met with to form 
the cheerful light of the bivouacs ; vast 
grey rocks starting up amongst the snow 
alone broke the mournful uniformity of 
the scene, and under their shelter, or on 
the open surface of the mountain, without 
any covering or fire, were the soldiers 
obliged to lie down, and pass a long and 
dreary autumnal night. Great numbers 
perished of cold, or sunk down precipices, 
or into crevices from which they were 
unable to extricate themselves, and where 
they were soon choked by the drifting of 
the snow. With incredible difficulty the 
head of the column, on the following day, 
at length reached, amidst colossal rocks, 
the summit of the ridge; but it was not 
the smiling plains of Italy which there 
met their view, but a sea of mountains, 
wrapped in the snowy mantle which 
seemed the winding-sheet of the army, in- 
terspersed with cold grey clouds which 
floated round their higher peaks, The 
Alps of Tyrol and the Grisons, whose 
summits stretched as far as the eye could 
reach in every direction, presented a vast 
wilderness, in the solitudes of which the 
army appeared about to be lost, while not 
a fire nor a column of smoke was to be 
seen in the vast expanse to cheer the 
spirits of the soldiers. The path, long 
hardly visible, now totally disappeared, 
not a shrub or bush was to be met with ; 
the naked tops of the rocks, buried in the 
snow, no longer served to indicate the 
lying of the precipices, or rest the ex- 
hausted bodies of the troops. On the 
southern descent the difficulties were still 
greater; the snow, hardened by a sharp 
freezing wind, was so slippery, that it be- 
came impossible for the men to keep their 
footing: whole companies slipped to- 
gether into the abysses below, and num- 
bers were crushed by the beasts of burden 
rolling down upon them from the upper 
parts of the ascent, or the masses of snow 
which became loosened by the incessant 
march of the army, and fell down with 
irresistible force upon those beneath.— 
All the day was passed in struggling with 
these difficulties, and with the utmost ex- 
ertions the advanced guards reached the 
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village of Panix, in the Grisons, at night 
where head-quarters were established. — 
The whole remainder of the columns 
slept upon the snow, where the darkness 
enveloped them without either fire or 
covering. But nothing could overcome 
the unconquerable spirit of the Russians, 
With heroic resolution and incredible per- 
severance they struggled on, through 
hardships which would have daunted any 
other soldiers; and at length the scat- 
tered stragglers were rallied in the valley 
of the Rhine, and head-quarters estab- 
lished at Ilantz on the 10th, where the 
troops obtained some rest after the unpa- 
ralleled difficulties which they had expe- 
rienced.” 


Such was the hervic determination, 
and the untameable energy of this ex- 
traordinary man! The passage of the 
St. Bernard, by Napoleon, in the sub- 
sequent campaign, though crowned by 
more brilliant results, must, neverthe- 
less, yield to this exploit of the Rus= 
sian hero, both in the fortitude dis- 
played, the determination evinced, and 
the difficulties which were to be en- 
countered. 


‘In crossing from Martigny to Ivrea, 
the first consul had no enemies to over- 
come, no lakes to pass, no hostile army to 
vanquish after the obstacles of nature had 
been surmounted; the difficulty of the 
ascent and the roughness of the road con- 
stituted the only serious impediments to 
the march. But in passing from Bellin- 
zona to Altdorf by the St. Gothard, Su- 
warrow had to encounter not merely a 
road of greater length and equal difficulty, 
but to force his way, sword in hand, 
through columns of the enemy, long 
trained to mountain warfare, intimately 
acquainted with the country, under a 
leader of pre-eminent skill in that species 
of tactics ; and to do this with troops as 
ignorant of Alpine geography as those of 
France would have been of the passes of 
the Caucasus. When he descended, like 
& mountain torrent, to Altdorf, over- 
throwing everything in its course, he 
found his progress stopped by a lake, 
without roads on its sides, or a bark 
on its bosom, and received the intel 
ligence of the total defeat of the army 
with which he came to cooperate under 
the walls of Zurich. Obliged to defile by 
the rugged paths of the Shachenthal to 
the canton of Glarus, he found himself 
enveloped by the victorious columns of 
the enemy, and his front and rear assailed 
at the same time by superior forces, 
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flushed by recent conquest. It was no 
ordinary resolution which, in such cir- 
cumstances, could disdain to submit, and 
after fiercely turning on his pursuers, and 
routing their bravest troops, prepare tosur- 
mount the difficulties of a fresh mountain 
passage, and, amidst the horrors of the 
Alps of Glarus, brave alike the storms of 
winter and the pursuit of the enemy. 
The bulk of men in all ages are governed 
by the event; and to such persons the 
passage of the St. Bernard, followed as 
it was by the triumph of Marengo, will 
‘always be the highest object of interest ; 
but, without detracting from the well- 
earned fame of the French general, it may 
safely be affirmed that those who know 
how to separate just combination from 
casual disaster, and can appreciate the he- 
roism of valour when struggling with mis- 
fortune, will award a still higher place to 
the Russian hero, and follow the footsteps 
of Suwarrow over the snows of the St. 
Gothard and the valley of Engi with 
more interest than either the eagles of 
Napoleon over the St. Bernard, or the 
standards of Hannibal from the shores of 
the Rhone to the banks of the Po,” 


One of the first acts of Buonaparte, 
upon reaching what may be called the 
consular throne, was, to make an insi- 
dious overture of peace to England.— 
His design was detected by the saga- 
city of Pitt, and defeated by the pa- 
triotism of the parliament. Russia 
was no longer an active party to the al- 
liance against France ; and as England, 
before she assumed a military position 
upon the continent, could not be said to 
be much more than a sleeping partnerin 
that concern, or rather, indeed, one 
whose only business it was to keep the 
other parties awake, Austria bore the 
principal burden of the actual hostili- 
ties, while Great Britain chiefly fur- 
nished the supplies, which were neces- 
sary to enable the former power to put 
its armies in motion. 

Napoleon lost not a single moment in 
making the consulship a stepping-stone 
to the imperial throne. He surrounded 
himself with officers of state, revived, 
wherever it was practicable, the ensigns 
and the practices of the old monarchical 
regime, and by the legion of honour, 
laid the foundation of that novel mili- 
tary aristocracy, which afterwards fur- 
nished the same sort of guarantee for 


the security of his throne, as the con- 


federation of the Rhine, for the inte- 
grity of his empire. 

Wie was he wholly absorbed by what 
might be called domestic objects. His 
eagle eye at once perceived the advan- 
tages which might be made of the dis- 
union of the confederates, and he eager- 
ly availed himself of the opportunity 
which presented itself of cultivating an 
intimate union with the Russian em- 

eror. The Russian prisoners, 7000 
in number, who had been taken at 
Zurich, and in Holland, were all sent 
back, not only without exchange, but, 
ome ed anew in the Russian uniform. 
This led to an interchange of civilities 
between Napoleon and the Czar, which 
terminated in the dismissal of Lord 
Whitworth, from St. Petersburgh, and 
the arrival of Baron Springborten, the 
Russian ambassador, at Paris. From 
thenceforth, until the day of his death, 
Paul continued one of his most stead- 
fast friends. 

We cannot dwell upon the various 
fortunes of the campuign of Marengo, 
in which the first consul was now en- 
gaged, and which are detailed by our 
author, with his accustomed felicity 
and skill. Suffice it to say, that the 
detachment of Russia from the one 
side, and the accession of Napoleon to 
the other, determined, in the end, the 
result of the contest. In this cam- 
paign, was strongly displayed both the 
greatness and the littleness of Buona- 
parte : his greatness, in the passage of 
the Alps, the description of which is 
too long to be extracted, but which we 
ponies recommend to the perusal of 
our readers—his littleness, in his treat- 
ment of Kellermann, who may be said 
to have gained the battle of Marengo. 
The French were upon the point of 
suffering a disastrous defeat,—a defeat 
which might have changed the fortunes 
of the world,—when, 

*« At this critical moment, a happy in- 
spiration seized Kellermann, which de- 
cided the fate of the day. The advance 
of Zach’s column had, without their being 
aware of it, brought their flank right be- 
fore his mass of calvary, 800 strong, which 
was concealed from their view by a vine- 
yard, where the festoons, conducted from 
tree to tree, rose above the horses’ heads, 
and effectually intercepted the sight. 


Kellermann instantly charged, with his 
whole force, upon the flank of the Aus- 
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trians, as they advanced in open column, 
and the result must be given in his own 
words.* Zach's grenadiers cut through 
the middle by this unexpected charge, and 
exposed to a murderous fire in front from 
Desaix’s division, which had rallied upon 
receiving this unexpected aid, broke and 
fled. Zach himself, with 1800 men, were 
made prisoners; the remainder, routed 
and dispersed, fled in the utmost disorder 
to the rear, overthrowing in their course 
the other divisions which were advancing 
to their support.” 


The following is the historian’s 
comment on the unworthy treatment 
of this gallant commander. 


“ United with the great qualities of 
Napoleon’s character was a selfish thirst 
for glory, and consequent jealousy of any 
one who had either effectually thwarted 
his designs, or rendered him such services 
as might diminish the lustre of his own ex- 
ploits. His undying jealousy of Welling- 
ton was an indication of the first weak- 
ness; his oblivion of Kellermann’s inap- 
preciable service, an instance of the second. 
When this young officer was brought into 
the presence of the first consul, after the 
battle, he coldly said, ‘ You made a good 
charge this evening,’ and immediately 
turning to Bessieres, added, ‘ The guard 
has covered itself with glory.’ ‘I am 
glad you are pleased,’ replied Kellermann, 
‘for it has placed the crown on your 
head.’ He repeated the same expression 
in a letter, which was opened at the post- 
office and brought to Napoleon. The 
obligation was too great to be forgiven. 
Kellermann was not promoted like the 
other generals, and never afterwards en- 
joyed the favour of the chief on whose 
brow he had placed the diadem.” 

But by far the most decisive achieve- 
ment of the republicans during this 
campaign, was the victory at Hohen- 
linden, As that battle now possesses 
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aclassical interest, having heen madethe 
subject of one of the noblest odes in 
modern poetry, an ode combining the 
picturesque vigour of Horace, with the 
sublimity of Pindar, and the music of 
Virgil, we cannot forbear extracting 
our author’s account of it, for the gra- 
tification of our readers. 

The forest of Hohenlinden lies in 
the space between the Inn and the 
Iser, and is traversed by two great 
toads, the one leading from Munich to 
Wasserbourg, the other from Munich 
to Muhldorf. As it was evident that 
the Archduke John was about to ad- 
vance through these dangerous defiles, 
Moreau, who had previously recon- 
noitered the ground, prepared, with the 
art of a consummate general, to turn 
it to the most advantage. The Impe- 
rialists, who had, on the preceding 
days, experienced some very eneou- 
raging successes, entered upon their 
perilous march, with the most joyful 
expectations, two hours before day- 
light, and little anticipated any resist- 
ance, before their forees were united, 
and disposed in battle array, on the 
plain of Munich. 

« From the outset, however, the most 
sinister presages attended their steps. 
During the night the wind had changed ; 
the heavy rain of the preceding days 
turned into snow, which fell, as at Eylau, 
in such thick flakes as to render it impos- 
sible to see twenty yards before the head 
of the column, while the dreary expanse 
of the forest presented, under the trees, a 
uniform white surface, on which it was 
impossible to distinguish the beaten track. 
The cross-paths between the roads which 
the troops followed, bad at any time, were 
almost impassable in such a storm; and 
each body, isolated in the snowy wilder- 
ness, was left to its own resources, with- 
out either receiving intelligence or deriv- 





* « The combat was engaged,” says Kellermann ; “‘ Desaix soon drove back the 
enemy’s tirailleurs on their main body; but the sight of that formidable column of 
6000 Hungarian grenadiers made our troops halt. I was advancing in line on their 
flank, concealed by the festoons ; a frightful discharge took place; our line wavered, 
broke, and fled; the Austrians rapidly advanced to follow up their success, in all 


the disorder and security of victory. 


see it; I am in the midst of them; they lay 


down their arms. The whole did not occupy so much time as it took me to write 
these six lines.”—-See Dumas, v. 361. The Duchess of Abrantes states also that 
she repeatedly heard the battle of Marengo discussed by Lannes, Victor, and the other 


generals engaged, at her own table, and that they all ascribed the victory to Keller- 


~mann’s charge. —D’ Aprantvs, ili. 44, 45. 
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ing assistance from the other. The cen- 
tral column, which advanced along the 
only good road, outstripped the others; 
and its"head had traversed the forest, and 
approached Hohenlinden about nine 
o'clock. It was there met by the divi- 
sion of Grouchy, and a furious conflict 
immediately commenced; the Austrians 
endeavouring to debouche from the defile 
and extend themselves along the front of 
the wood, the French to coerce their 
movements and drive them back into the 
forest. Both parties made the most in- 
credible efforts; the snow, which fell 
without interruption, prevented the op- 
posing lines from seeing each other; but 
they aimed at the flash which appeared 
through the gloom, and rushed forward 
with blind fury to the deadly charge of 
the bayonet. Insensibly, however, the 
Austrians gained ground; their ranks 
were gradually extending in front of the 
wood, when Generals Grouchy and 
Grandjean put themselves at the head of 
fresh battalions, and by a decisive charge 
drove them back into the forest. The 
Imperial ranks were broken by the trees, 
but still they resisted bravely in the en- 
tangled thickets; posted behind the 
trunks, they kept up a murderous fire on 
the enemy; and the contending armies, 
broken into single file, fought, man to 
man, with invincible resolution. 

* While this desperate conflict was 
going on in front of Hohenlinden, the 
leading ranks of the Austrian right began 
to appear at the entrance of the forest on 
the other road. Ney instantly repaired 
with his division to the scene of danger, 
and by a vigorous charge on the flank of 
the enemy’s column, which was in the 
act of deploying, not only drove it back 
into the wood, but captured eight pieces 
of cannon and 1000 prisoners, 

« The effect of these vigorous efforts on 
the part of Moreau, in preventing the de- 
ploying of the heads of the Imperial co- 
jumns from the forest, was to introduce 
vacillation and confusion into the long 
train in their centre, which, unable to ad- 
vance from the combat in its front, and 
pressed on by the crowd in its rear, soon 
began to fall into confusion. They were 
in this state, jammed up amidst long files 
of cannon and waggons, when the divi- 
sion of Richepanse, which had broken up 
early in the morning from Ebersberg, on 
the Munich side of the one defile, and 
struggled on with invincible resolution 
across the forest, arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Matenpot, on the Muhldorf 


side of the other, directly in the rear of 
the centre of the Austrian army, and at 
the close of its protracted array. But 
just as it was approaching this decisive 
point, and slowly advancing in open co- 
lumn through the forest, this division was 
itself pierced through the centre, near St. 
Christophe, by the Austrian left wing, 
under Riesch, which was moving up by 
the valley of Albichen, to gain the 
chaussée of Wasserbourg, by which it was 
destined to pierce through the forest. 
Thus Richepanse, with half his division, 
found himselfirretrievably separated from 
the remainder; the manceuvre which he 
was destined to have performed on the 
centre of the Imperialists was turned 
against himself, and with a single brigade 
he was placed between that immense body 
body and their left wing. An ordinary 
general in such alarming circumstances 
would have sought safety in flight, and 
thus, by allowing the Imperial centre to 
continue its advance, endangered the vic- 
tory; but Richepanse, whose able mind 
was penetrated with the importance of 
his mission, bravely resolved to push on 
with the single brigade which remained 
under his command, and fall on the rear 
of the grand column of the enemy. He 
sent orders, therefore, to his separated 
brigade to maintain itself to the last ex- 
tremity at St. Christophe, and advanced 
with the utmost intrepidity towards Ma- 
tenpot and the line of march of the grand 
Austrian column. 

«« When his troops approached the great 
road, they came upon the cuirassiers of 
Lichtenstein, who had dismounted, and 
were reposing leisurely under the trees 
until the great park of artillery and the 
reserves of Kollowrath had passed the 
defile. It may easily be imagined with 
what astonishment they beheld this new 
enemy on their flank, who was the more 
unexpected as they knew that their left 
wing, under Riesch, had passed through 
the forest, and they deemed themselves 
perfectly secure on that side. They 
made, in consequence, little resistance, 
and were speedily driven off the chaussée. 
Not content with this success, Riche- 
panse left to his cavalry the charge of 
keeping off the Imperial cuirassiers, and 
advanced himself with the two remaining 
regiments of infantry to attack the rear 
of the Imperial centre in the forest of 
Hohenlinden. The appearance of this 
force, amounting to nearly 3000 men, be- 
hind them, excited the utmost alarm in 
the Austrian column. The troops of 
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that nation are proverbially more sensi- 
tive than any in Europe to the danger of 
being turned when ona line of march. 
A brigade of the Bavarian reserve was 
speedily directed to the menaced point, 
but it was overwhelmed in its advance by 
the crowds of fugitives, and thrown into 
such disorder by the overturned cannon 
and caissons which blocked up the road, 
that it never reached the enemy. Three 
Hungarian battalions were next brought 
up, but after resisting bravely, amidst the 
general consternation around them, they 
too at length were brokenand fled. This 
little action decided the victory; the 
whole Austrian artillery lay exposed to 
the attacks of the victor in a situation 
where it was incapable of making any re- 
sistance. 

«: Moreau, at the entrance of the defile 
in front of Hohenlinden, was still main- 
taining an anxious conflict, when the 
sound of cannon in the direction of Ma- 
tenpot, and the appearance of hesitation 
and confusion in the enemy’s columns, 
announced that the decisive attack in the 
chaussée behind them, by Richepanse, 
had taken place. He instantly directed 
Grouchy and Ney to make a combined 
charge on the enemy. The French bat- 
talions, which had so long maintained 
an obstinate defence, now commenced a 
furious onset, and the Austrian centre, 
shaken by the alarm in its rear, was vio- 
lently assailed in front. The combined 
effort was irresistible. Ney, at the head 
of the Republican grenadiers, pressed for- 
ward in pursuit of the fugitives, along the 
chaussée, until the loud shouts of the 
troops announced that they had joined 
the victorious Richepanse, who was ad- 
vancing along the same road to meet 
him, as fast as its innumerable incum- 
brances would permit. No words can 
paint the confusion which now ensued 
in the Austrian column, The artillery- 
drivers cut their traces, and galloped in 
all directions into the forest; the infantry 
disbanded and fled; the cavalry rushed 
in tumultuous squadrons to the rear, 
trampling under foot whatever opposed 
their passage; the waggons were aban- 
doned to their fate, and amidst the uni- 
versal wreck, 97 pieces of cannon, 300 
caisons, and 7000 prisoners fell into the 
enemy’s hands. 

«« While this decisive success was gain- 
ed in the centre, the columns of Latour 
and Kienmayer, who had succeeded in 
debouching from the forest and uniting in 
the plain on its other side, violently as- 
sailed the Republican left, where Grenier, 
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with inferior forces, defended the other 
road to Munich. Notwithstanding all 
his efforts, and the assistance of a part of 
the division of Ney, he was sensibly los- 
ing ground, when the intelligence of the 
defeat of the centre compelled the enemy 
to abandon his advantages, and retire 
precipitately into the forest. Grenier 
instantly resumed the offensive, and by a 
general charge of all his forces, succeeded 
in overwhelming the Austrians while 
struggling through the defile, and taking 
six pieces of cannon and 1500 prisoners. 
At the same time, General Decaen, with 
a fresh brigade, disengaged the half of 
Richepanse’s division, cut off during his 
advance, which was hard pressed between 
General Riesch’s troops and the retiring 
columns of the centre, who still preserved 
their ranks. Before night the Republi- 
cans, at all points, had passed the forest. 
Four of their divisions were assembled 
at Matenpot, and the headquarters were 
advanced to Haag, while the Imperialists, 
weakened by the loss of above 100 pieces 
of cannon, and 14,000 soldiers, took ad- 
vantage of the night to withdraw their 
shattered forces across the Inn.” 


This was decisive. The Austrian 
monarchy tottered to its fall. In vain 
the Archduke Charles endeavoured to 
revive the spirit and to retrieve the 
fortunes of the army, which had suf- 
fered so severely under his less capable 
brother. Moreau lost not a moment in 
pressing forward towards Vienna, when 
an armistice was concluded at Steyer, 
which arrested his advance, and saved 
the German capital at that time from 
the triumphant entrance of an insulting 
enemy. 


“ Thus the Republican army, in a 
short campaign of little more than three 
weeks, in the middle of winter, and in 
the most severe weather, marched ninety 
leagues ; crossed three considerable rivers 
in the presence of the enemy; made 
20,000 prisoners; killed, wounded, or 
dispersed as many; captured 150 pieces 
of cannon, 400 caissons, and 4000 car- 
riages; and never halted till its advanced 
guard was arrested by an armistice, within 
twenty leagues of Vienna. Such re- 
sults require no eulogium ; the annals of 
war have few such triumphs to recount, 
and they deservedly placed Moreau in the 
very highest rank of the captains of the 
eighteenth century.” 


The treaty of Luneville soon fol- 
lowed, which gave the first consul a 
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respite from his continental enemies, 
ont enabled him to turn all his ener- 
gies inst Great Britain. Never, 
since she was a nation, had this great 
empire to contend against such fearful 
odds. Her last hope = the con- 
tinent seemed to be eaten down. 
The might of Russia had entered, 
with peculiar eagerness, into the con- 
federacy against her. Her great ma- 
ritime superiority was an object of jea- 
lousy to every other maritime state ; 
and Napoleon failed not to represent, 
in the most invidious light, the right 
of search which she exercised over 
neutral vessels, and which this unscru- 
pulous conqueror affected to hold in 
abhorrence as a violation of the rights 
of nations. The burden of her debt 
pressed heavily upon her at home, and 
the measures were in progress by which 
her manufactures were to be excluded 
from the surrounding states, and her 
internal prosperity endangered. Nor 
were the efforts of her great enemy 
only a little aided, by the conduct of 
the Whig opposition, who lost no op- 
portunity of palliating the atrocities of 
the French, and of lowering the heart 
and the hopes of the country respect- 
ing the ultimate issue of the contest. 

But the constitution had not then 
been damaged by the inundation 
of democracy which has since been 
suffered to tuke place, and England 
rose nobly superior both to her foreign 
and domestic enemies, By the battle 
of Copenhagan, Nelson paralysed the 
confederacy of the North; and the 
victories of Abercrombie and Hut- 
chinson in Egypt, were but the first 
fruits of those glorious successes by 
land, which contributed, ultimately, to 
the liberation of Europe. By the 
death of Paul and the accession of 
Alexander, the scene became entirely 
changed, and Russia again entered 
into a cordial alliance with England. 
The peace of Amiens followed, and 
the nations of Europe for a time re- 
posed, for the purpose of gathering 
energy for another and a more deadly 
conflict. 

On the very day on which the 
armistice of Steyer was signed, 24th 
December, 1800, the infernal machine 
exploded, which was so near depriving 
the first consul of life. He availed 


himself of the circumstance to direct 
the public indignation against the 


[Nov. 


Jacobins, who had no concern what- 
ever in that plot, but who were too 
formidable, as well from their numbers, 
as from their determination and their 
principles, not to cause a serious un- 
easiness in the mind of the man, who 
had already resolved not to rest in his 
ambitious career until his brows were 
graced with the imperial diadem. 

The institution of the legion of 
honour was immediately followed by 
an addition of ten years to the period 
during which Buonaparte was to hold 
the office of first consul. But, until 
something like a national religion was 
established, he clearly saw that social 
order could have no secure foundation. 


« Although neither a fanatic nor even 
a believer in Christianity, Napoleon was 
too sagacious not to perceive that such 
a state of things was inconsistent with 
any thing like a regular government. He 
had early, accordingly, commenced a ne- 
gotiation with the Pope; and the head 
of the Church, delighted at finding such 
a disposition in a revolutionary chief, had 
received the advances with the utmost 
cordiality. Cardinal Gonzalvi, who with 
singular ability directed the conclave, 
had, in the name of the supreme pontiff, 
written to General Murat, when advanc- 
ing towards the Roman states after the 
armistice of Treviso, to express ‘the 
lively admiration which he felt for the 
first consul, to whose fortunes were at- 
tached the tranquillity of religion not less 
than the happiness of Europe.” The 
views of Napoleon on that matter were 
strongly expressed to the counsellors of 
state with whom he conversed on the 
wget ‘ Yesterday evening,’ said he, 
‘ when walking alone inthe woods, amidst 
the solitude of nature, the distant bell of 
the church of Ruel struck my ear. —_In- 
voluntarily I felt emotion, so powerful 
is the influence of early habits and asso- 
ciations, I said to myself, if I feel thus, 
what must be the influence of such im- 
pressions on simple and credulous men? 
Let your philosophers, your ideologues 
answer that if they can. It is absolutely 
indispensable to have a religion for the 
people ; and not less so, that that religion 
should be directed by the government. 
At present, fifty bishops, in the pay of 
England, direct the French clergy; we 
must forthwith destroy their wr — lag 
we must declare the Catholic the esta- 
blished religion of France, as being that 
of the majority of its inhabitants; we 
must organize its constitution. The first 
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consul will appoint the fifty bishops; the 
Pope will induct them. They will ap- 
point the parish priests; the people will 
defray their salaries. They must all 
take the oath; the refractory must be 
transported. The Pope will, in return, 
confirm the sale of the national domains. 
He will consecrate the Revolution; the 
people will sing God save the Gallican 
Church. They will say Iam a Papist; 
I am no such thing. I was a Maho- 
metan in Egypt; I will become a Ca- 
tholic for the good of my people. I am 
no believer in particular creeds; but as 
to the idea of a God, look to the heavens, 
and say who made that.’” 


The enlightened project for the re- 
establishment of Christianity met with 
great opposition, and was with diffi- 
culty carried through by the first 
consul, who soon became consul for 
life. He then addressed himself with 
indefatigable industry to the recon- 
struction of society out of the shat- 
tered elements which had been left by 
the revolution, and even entertained 
the humane and generous idea of 
restoring to their original proprietors 
all the unappropriated confiscations. 
But this was a project which could 
not be realized, and which ended in 
some inconsiderable indulgences to the 
emigrants, towards whom he always 
took care to exhibit a remarkably con- 
ciliating aspect. 

As social order became better esta- 
blished, the necessity for a weighty 
and illustrious head of the government 
became more apparent, and most 
men began to sigh for the establish- 
ment of supreme power upon a mo- 
narchical basis, as the only thing 
which could guarantee to France 
security at home and consideration 
abroad. Buonaparte was already pos- 
sessed of the substance of regal power. 
Nothing was wanting but the name ; 
and a vain and fickle people soon grati- 
fied their own vanity and his ambition 
by giving him a foremost rank amongst 
the sovereigns of Europe. 

But that elevation was not attained 
before he had been guilty of an act 
which dyed his soul in blood, and fixed 
the brand of ineffaceable infamy upon 
his name to all posterity, We allude 
to the murder of the Duke D’Enghien, 
the details of which are given with all 
our author’s accustomed power, and 
that moral indignation with which he 
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never fails to mark his sense of the 
enormities of great ers oar This 
was that act of which the Machiavelian 
Fouche said, that “ it was worse than a 
great crime ; IT WAS A GREAT ERROR ;” 
an expression which ascertains, with 
barometrical nicety, the state of poli- 
tical morality in France. But we 
know not whether this wily politician 
may not have been deceived in his 
estimate of this atrocious act, and 
whether, in reality, it may not have 
been as great a stroke of policy, as it 
was flagitious as an outrage against 
God and man. If it was the object of 
Buonaparte, whose eye was steadily 
fixed on the imperial crown, to create 
an impassable gulf between himself 
and all reconciliation with the Bour- 
bons, he could not have had recourse 
to any measure by which such an 
object would be more an accom- 
plished. It is certain that about that 
time, overtures were made to him by 
Louis XVIII., which caused him to 
be regarded with suspicion by many 
of the leaders of the revolution, as one 
who might be induced to play, in 
France, the part of General Monk. The 
blood of the blameless Conde was the 
offering by which such suspicions were 
set at rest, and which afforded a sort 
of guarantee that no return of the old 
regime would divest of their unrighte- 
ous spoils the blood-stained men of the 
revolution. 

It is very likely that the man 
who could deliberately plan such 
guilt, was not capable of appreciating 
the horror with which his conduct 
would be regarded by every well con- 
stituted mind. Had he been fully 
aware of the execrations to which this 
remorseless barbarity must give rise, 
even greater moral courage than he 
possessed would have shrunk from an 
appalling contest with all that was 
virtuous in indignant Europe. But he 
was intoxicated by success, and blinded 
by ambition ; an the splendid bauble 
for which he was ready to pawn his 
soul, glittered too near, and too attrac- 
tively, to allow him to think of any 
other object. But it is more instruc- 
tive to dwell upon the heavy retribu- 
tion which awaited all the actors in 
that dreadful tragedy. 


« A memorable retribution awaited all 
the actors in this bloody tragedy. Murat, 
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seized eleven years afterwards on the 
Neapolitan territory, when attempting to 
excite the people to a revolt, was deli- 
vered over to a military commission, 
tried under a law which he himself had 
made, and shot. General Hullin, after 
having spent, as he himself said, ‘ twenty 
years in unavailing regrets; bowed down 
by misfortune; blind, and unhappy,’ 
wished for the grave to relieve him from 
his sufferings; Savary lived to witness 
calamities to himself and his country suf- 
ficient, in his own words, to draw from 
his eyes tears of blood; and Napoleon, 
vanquished in war, precipitated from his 
throne, stript of his possessions, was left 
an exile amidst the melancholy main, to 
reflect on the eternal laws of justice 
which he had violated, and the boundless 
gifts of fortune which he had misapplied. 
Whether Providence interferes in the 
affairs of mankind by any other method 
than general laws, and the indignation 
which deeds of vivlence excite in the 
human heart, must remain for ever a 
mystery; but in many cases the con- 
nexion between national, equally as indi- 
vidual, crime, and its appropriate punish- 
ment, is so evident as to be obvious even 
on the surface of history. The murder 
of the Duke d’Enghien lighted again the 
flames of continental war, and induced 
that terrible strife which ultimately 
brought the Tartars of the Desert to the 
walls of Paris. From it may be dated 
the commencement of that train of events 
which precipitated Napoleon from the 
throne of Charlemagne to the rock at St. 
Helena.” 


Nor can we deny ourself the plea- 
sure of extracting the account which 
our author gives of the conduct of the 
illustrious Chateaubriand, who hesi- 
tated not, by a most decisive act, and at 
imminent personal risque, to attest his 
sense of the enormity of the First Con- 
sul’s conduct. 


« That indignation which the monar- 
chies of Europe did not as yet venture 
openly to express, a single courageous in- 
dividual, but one whose weight was equal 
to a nation in arms, did not hesitate im- 
mediately to manifest. The illustrious 
author of the ‘ Génie de Christianisme,’ 
M. CuaTEauBRIAND, had been recently 
appointed ambassador of France to the 
republic of the Valais, and he was pre- 
sented to the first consul on the morning 
of the 2ist, to take leave preparatory to 
his departure. He observed at the time 
a striking alteration on the visage of the 


first ¢onsul, and a sombre expression in 
his countenance ; his matchless powers of 
dissimulation could not conceal what was 
passing in his mind; but Chateaubriand 
knew of nothing at the time to which it 
could have been owing. Hardly had he 
left the Tuileries when intelligence ar- 
rived of the death of the Duke d’ Enghien; 
he instantly sent his resignation of the 
appointment. This intrepid conduct ex- 
cited a vehement burst of anger in the 
breast of the first consul ; and the friends 
of Chateaubriand were in the greatest 
alarm every morning for a considerable 
time, expecting to hear of his arrest dur- 
ing the night; but the Princess Elisa, 
who was inspired with the highest admi- 
ration for that great author, at length 
succeeded in averting a tempest which in 
its outset might have proved fatal to one 
of the brightest ornaments of modern 
literature. From that period, however, 
may be dated the commencement of that 
enmity between Chateaubriand and the 
first consul, which continued uninter- 
rupted till the Restoration.” 

Everything now favoured the as- 
sumption by Buonaparte of imperial 
power. Jacobinism scemed to have 
expired in the fires which itself had 
lighted. Society was slowly recover- 
ing from the swoon into which it had 
been cast by the gashes of the revolu- 
tion. The French are essentially an 
idolatrous race, and having abjured re- 
ligion, there was a craving void which 
could only be supplied by the substitu- 
tion of a political idol. Pichegru was 
no more ; having perished suspiciously 
in prison. Moreau was an exile, in- 
debted for his liberty to the clemency 
of the first consul, after having been 
unjustly condemned for aiding and 
abetting in a royalist insurrection. 
Who then remained to contest pre- 
eminence with the surmounter of the 
Alps and the conqueror at Lodi? No 
one. He had either outlived or risen 
above all competitors, and was now 
about to receive the rich reward of his 
splendid services as well as of his in- 
expiable crimes. 

“ All things being at length matured, 
the Senate, by a decree on the 18th May, 
declared Napoleon Emperon or THE 
Frencu; but referred to the people the 
ratification of their decree, which de- 
clared the throne hereditary in his family, 
and that of his brothers, Joseph and Lu- 
cien. The obsequious body hastened to St. 
Cloud with the decree, wherethe Emperoy 
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received them with great magnificence. 
« Whatever,’ said he, ‘can contribute to 
the good of the country, is essentially 
connected with my happiness. I submit 
the law concerning the succession to the 
throne to the sanction of the people. I 
hope France will never repent of the 
honours with which she has environed 
myself and my family. Come what may, 
my spirit will be no longer with my pos- 
terity from the moment that they shall 
cease to merit the love and the confidence 
of the great nation.” 


Thus terminated the first stage of 
the French revolution. We have not 
space to pursue the admirable reflec- 
tions of Mr. Alison upon the dissipa- 
tion of the dreams of liberty and 
equality which were produced by the 
elevation of Buonaparte to supreme 
power; and the inevitable tendency 
of all democratic movements to pre- 
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pare the way for a tyranny greater 
and more galling than any which they 
may have overthrown. We can only, as 
we have done before, recommend these 
volumes earnestly to the attention of 
our readers. Once more we say, that 
Mr. Alison has nobly done his part in 
reading his countrymena lesson from the 
eventful history ofanother nation, which 
may yet enable them to avert the cala- 
mities which threaten their own; and 
if they remain insensible to those ad- 
monitions which his beautiful and in- 
structive pages are calculated to con- 
vey, their obstinacy will be more 
unaccountable, even as their condition 
will be more deplorable than that of 
“the deaf adder, which stoppeth her 
ears, and refuseth to hear the voice 
of the charmer, charm he never so 
wisely.” 


SONG, 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 


Tune—* Grammachree.” 


I heard a maiden plaintive sing, and thus the maiden sung, 

While sorrow seemed to cloud the brow of her, still fair and young : 
«“ Had I,” she said—and oh! how sweet the trembling accents fell, 
And yet they told that hope from her had ta’en a long farewell ! 


“ Had I the joy of other years, when all the world was gay, 

I would not mourn so many hours of gladness passed away ; 
I would not sigh for pleasures fled, that cannot come again, 
If one, of all the many gone, to me did but remain ! 


*Twas then a pleasant thing to stray, when all the grove did sing, 
For every day was summer then, and every morn was spring ; 
And all the earth was fair below, the sky all bright above, 

And all around was peace and joy, for all was peace and love! 


Alas! if love gave all my joy, it now brings all my woe, 

Since those fond moments vanished now, again I may not know, 

When he the kind, the young, the brave, made those fleet moments seem 
As if this world were one of joy, and all its cares a dream ! 


To-day we wandered in our love, where bright the flow’rets grew, 
To-morrow, o’er the foaming main his gallant bark it flew ; 

And many a day I've counted o’er, and many a morrow mourned, 
But ne’er unto these longing eyes, has that swift bark returned ! 


They spoke of death, but did not say where his lone grave might be, 
But now a boding voice I hear, that whispers thus to me :— 
‘ Not where the yew tree, darkly green, its wintry branches throws, 


But ‘neath the wild and stormy wave, thy lover does repose !’” 
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THE PLUNDERSWEILER FAIR, 


A NEW ETHICO-POLITICAL PUPPET-PLAY, FROM GOETHE. 


BY J. 8. BLACKIE, ESQ. 


(Et prodesse volunt et delectare poctae.) 


MOUNTEBANK, 


I will proclaim it far and near, 

That in this ancient borough here, 

A Doctor lives—may such increase— 
Who lets his colleagues live in peace. 
We thank you for the licence, and 

We hope your presence to command, 
When we, this night display our powers, 
Before the public on all fours. 

I hope that you will like the piece , 

And though our heart may not inspire us, 
Our belly craves, and that will fire us. 


DOCTOR, 


Good friend, may God his blessing lend you, 
And showers of handkerchiefs attend you ! 
Your profits I were loath to grudge ; 

The watchword of the trade is fudge. 

Ev’n when their neck’s within the rope, 
We smear them with the oil of hope. 

Sick people are like tinder—they 

Take fire at each new quack’s display— 

But speak how do you call your comedy? 


MOUNTEBANK. 


Excuse me Sir, it is a tragedy, 

Full of sweet words and moral verses : 
Their ears have grown so delicate, 

In towns both great and small of late, 
The Devil’s self not more they hate, 
Than graceless equivoques and curses. 


DOCTOR. 

That must be rather dull, I fear. 

MOUNTEBANK, 
I only wish my clown were here, 
He sometimes goes beyond his sphere ; 
To turn a jest, no man more fit, 
And you, I know, can judge of wit. 
In sooth it is no easy job, 
The people are ashamed to laugh, 
A tragic sigh, an epic sob, 
Gives weight with them to lightest chaff; 
Each thinks himself the faultless hero, 
And leaves the rest to sink to zero. 
Yet should we bring upon the stage, 
An honest picture of the age, 
Expose to public profanation, 
Their daily life and conversation, 
Indignant straight, they raise a cry— 
Shame! Shame !—what low indecency !— 
But we must suit the public taste, 
The landlord cannot choose his guest. 


DOCTOR. 


A sorry way to gain one’s bread, 


MOUNTEBANK, 


They say one should not make a trade 
Of acting, it perver‘s the heart— 

Of falsest show we make an art, 

And with the oft-repeated theme, 
Become the villains that we seem. 
But alas ! how often must we smile, 
Pain gnawing at our hearts the while, 
Dispense pistoles upon pistoles 
Without a groat to mend our soles, 
We play our drunkards mostly sober, 
Our heroes are as soft as mud, 

And thus we act the thief and the robber, 
Without one drop of villain’s blood. 


DOCTOR. 
You have no cause to be ashamed. 
MOUNTEBANK, 


Why then are we, poor actors, blamed ? 
In common life, we see, each man 

Chalks out his well-considered plan, 
Obedient to the moment’s wink, 

Knows when to rise, and when to sink, 
Attains the good, eschews the scaith, 
While we, poor wretches, starve to death. 


DOCTOR. 
Your company is good of course ? 


MOUNTEBANK. 


Judge for yourself—there might be worse : 
In breeding they are nothing short, 
And have been well received at court. 


DOCTOR. 
And yet the best of friends will squabble. 


MOUNTEBANK. 


Thank God! they are no lawless rabble. 
They have their brawls like other men, 
And make wry faces now and then. 
Each day they raise some novel rout, 

I let them fight their battles out. 

Have patience—good advice is vain— 
And all will soon be well again, 

But now ‘tis time that I were gone. 


DOCTOR, 
Adicu ! to meet again anon. 
Enter a Servant. 


My lady sends—your servant Sir— 
Her compliments, and hopes you may 
At leisure be to go with her, 

To see the tumbling and the play. 


[ Nov. 
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(The curtain rises, and the whole buzz of the fair 
is disclosed. The scaffolding of the Mountebank 
stands in the back-ground ; on the left is an ar- 
bour, before the Mountebank’s door, with a table 
and chairs in it, As the symphony goes on, the 
different dramatis persone of the fair, move 
through and through, preserving, however, such 
order, that all advance to the proscenium, and 
successively retire, leaving room for the other 
groups to follow.) 


TYROLER. 


Buy, buy! great and small, 

Long and short, old and new! 

Six kreuzers a piece, no money at all 
For high-born gentlemen like you. 
Buy, buy! great and small, 

Long and short, buy, buy! 


BROOM GIRL. 


Buy a broom, buy! 
Good friends mine, 
Brown and white, 
Rough and fine, 
Great and small, 

Of birch-twig all, 

To clean the street, 
And to wipe your feet, 
And to dust the room, 
Buy a broom, broom ! 


(The motion of ‘the fair becomes more and more 
confused.) 


NURNBERGER, with toys. 


Come, come, and buy, quick, 
Children mine! 
A little lap-dog, 
And a little fat swine: 
A nice little drumstick, 
To beat upon a drum ; 
And a little French peerie, 
To bum, bum, bum! 
A good round ball, 
For the nime-pins gay ; 
A grenadier tall, 
And a piper to play. 
A horse and a coachman, 
To ride far, far, 
A Schweizer guard, 
And an English hussar ; 
For two red kreuzers 
The whole is thine! 
Come, come, and buy quick, 
Children mine! 


FRAULEIN. 
The people roar like bulls ! 
DOCTOR. 
They make their bread by roaring,—honest fools ! 
TYROLESE-GIRL. 
An’t please you, ma’am, my wares to view? 
FRA ULEIN. 
T hope she has got something new. 
Vout. VIII. 
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TYROLESE-GIRL, 


Tapes and ribbons, quite the fashion, 
A duchess or a queen might dash in ; 
Scarfs and boas, crapes and laces, 
Veils to hide your pretty faces ; 

Fans and vinaigrettes have I,— 
Buy! buy! 

Gentle ladies, buy! 


(The Doctor, meanwhile, plays off some small po- 
litenesses to the girl; and becoming, at last, a 
little too familiar, she breaks off :—) 


Think not, gentles, to make free 
With honest maidens, such as we ; 
If too near you dare to venture, 
Back to its house the snail will enter, 
And treat you so! 


(She slaps the Doctor on the face, and moves en.) 


OILMAN. 

Here, here ! 
Oil to smear 

Your axles and wheels : 
Squeak, squeak ! 
Creak, creak ! 

No more shall grate the wheels. 
Here, here ! 
Oil to smear! 

I and my ass are here! 


(The Governess comes with the Parson through 
the crowd ; he makes a halt beside a Gingerbread- 
girl; at which the Governess does not look par- 
ticularly well pleased.) 


GOVERNESS, 


There stands the Doctor and Miss B, 
Come, sir; they wait for you and me, 


GINGERBREAD-GIRL, 


Ha, ha, ha! 
Gingerbread, 
Sweet and good, 
Peppered well, 
Clears the head 
And clears the blood. 
Gingerbread ! 
Ha, ha, ha! 


GOVERNESS. 


Come, Mr. Parson,—at your peril !— 
What can you see in a gingerbread-girl? 
PARSON. 


At your command. 
GIPSY-CAPTAIN AND HIS BOY. 


GIPSY-CAPTAIN. 

Worse than dirt 
Is all the fair. 

GIPSY-BOY,. 


I would I had 
These pistols there. 
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GIPSY-CAPTAIN. 
Not worth the devil all! 
Babbling and squabbling all ! 
Higgling and piggling all! 
Worse than brute-oxen all! 
Children and children’s play, 
Kittens and apes are they ! 
I would not have the trash, 
Though they should give it me 
Money and carriage-free! 
Would we might give it them! 
GIPSY-BOY. 
Wetter! we'd give it them! 
GIPSY-CAPTAIN. 
How we should souse them ! 
GIPSY-BOY. 
How we should louse them! 


GIPSY-CAPTAIN. 

Twenty might squash 
‘Them and their trash! 

GIPSY-BOY. 
*Twere a good frohc! 

FRAULE! N. 
My Lady Amtmanninn, 1 fear 
AMTMANNINN® (appearing at the door. ) 
No, no!—Right glad to see you here. 

DOCTOR. 


For one day this is noise enough. 


(Ballad-Singer comes forward, with his wife, and 
hangs up his ballads and pictures. The people 
gather round him: he sings :—) 


Ye worthy Christians one and all, 

When of your follies will ye cure you? 
The sole way "tis, for great and small 

To make their fortunes, I assure you. 
Nothing does man more harm than vice ; 
And virtue, though above all price, 

Yet every man may buy, who chooses. 


AMTMANN,. 
The man means well. 


MARMOTTE. 


Through many a land come I, come I, 
Avecque la Marmotte ; 

Nor ever for want of meat did die, 
Avecque la Marmotte ; 

Avecque si, avecque la, 
Avecque la Marmotte, 


And may a master I did find, 
Aveque la Marmotte, 

That was too fond of womankind, 
Avecque la Marmotte, 

Avecque si, avecque la, 

Avecque la Marmotte, 


And many a fair maid I did see, 
Avecque la Marmotte, 

Though I was small she looked at me, 
Avecque la Marmotte, 

Avecque si, avecque Ja, 

Avecque la Marmotte. 


Ye gentle sirs and dames I pray, 
Avecque la Marmotte, 

O! send me supperless not away, 
Avecque la Marmotte, 

Avecque si, avecque la, 

Avecque la Marmotte. 


(The company throw coppers to the boys ; Marmotte 
snatches them all up.) 


GUITAR-BOY,. 


O01! O! my Kreuzer! 
He’s taken my Kreuzer away! 


MARMOTTE. 
No, no! ’tis mine, 
(A scuffle ensues, Marmotte comes off conqueror 
The boy weeps.) 


SYMPHONY. 


CANDLE-SNUFFER, 
(Dressed as clown on the scaffolding.) 


When it pleases lord and lady, 
We, the actors, are all ready. 


GIPSY-CAPTAIN, 


They run as fast as boys from school, 
To purchase poison from a fool. 


BUTCHER. 
Boy ! drive my swine home, 


CATTLE-DEALER. 
And our oxen. Ourselves will come 
When we are ready. 
Come, friend, and let us have a bouse— 
The landlord credits here—at home our wives 
may snooze. 


CLOWN. 
I am the clown you may suppose, 
For I have his cap, and I have his hose ; 
And had I only a head like him, 
I were the clown in every limb ; 





* The Amtminninn is the wife of the Amtmann, or Magistrate. We have retained the German 
phrase, le order a wand apenas: dignity of Se lady, — according to the transcendental prin- 
ciples of German etiquette, must needs be designat er husband’s title. Read Kotzebue’s play of 
the Kleinstadter, and laugh at this pedantry. — 
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At least ’tis something to that tune ; This noble tragedy! 
I've got a beard like pantaloon, We only wait their pleasure. 
Allons! who will buy? Be pleased then to attend, 


Pills and plasters 
Who will buy ? 


The curtain will ascend 
This moment ; 


Cures all disasters— It needs no lengthened comment ; 
Gently my masters! It is the ancient story 

Who will buy? Of Esther in her glory, 

Up with your handkerchiefs ! Cut in the newest fashion, 

Who will buy? With floods of tempest and passion, 


With dashing, and crashing, and hashing, 


MOUMTEBANE. And tearing of hair and teeth-gnashing : 
I fear, I fear, it will not do; One thing only is wrong, 
Try it again in an hour or two. The light is by far too strong ; 
My ladies and gentlemen In torches the piece so rich is 


Perhaps are now 


at leisure It should be as dark as pitch is. 


To listen to the play, 


(The curtain 


rises. A throne is seen on the side, and in the distance a gallows.) 
SYMPHONY. 


King Ahasuerus. Haman. 


Haman, (to himself)—Thou, who with thoughts of flame my restless spirit 


feedest 
Both night and day, thou who my feet securely leadest, 
Sacred Revenge! that long has blest my sunless lot, 
With cheering hope, in this last hour desert me not ! 
What boots the halo bright, that floats around my head ? 
The breath of the king’s love wherewith my life is fed ? 
What boots it that to me submit an empire must, 
Unless proud Mordecai lies prostrate in the dust ? 
In vain that I have found ’fore kings and princes grace, 
If a base Jew still dares to look me in the face ! 
He boasts of Abram’s blood, but thinks not of its shame, 
When Persic power upblew the temple in a flame : 
—As thou, proud Salem, all to dust and ruin goest, 
So lie that nation low, and Mordecai the lowest ! 
Would that my sire’s blood boiled, as boils his servant’s blood ! 
He is a king indeed, but more than half too good. 


Ahasuerus, (advancing )—Ho! Haman, is it thou? 


Haman.— 


I have been waiting long. 


Ahasuerus.—Thou sleepest not. I fear there must be something wrong. 


Haman.—Monarch sublime ! as thy high majesty reposes, 


To-day, as yesterday, on down-beds and on roses, 

How must we thank the gods that thou hast strength to bear 
The burden of the crown, as a so light affair! 

Thy subjects, like the sand, for countless multitude, 

From east to farthest west, bepeopling many a rood, 

Thou rulest with like ease, as one small family : 

This is the power of Jove ; such grace he gave to thee. 

So a huge mountain rests, as steady as a plummet, 

When forests numberless, are shaking on its summit! 


Ahasuerus.—Yes, Haman! as to that the gods have managed well. 





Mild is our sway—so all our chronicles can tell ; 
As none with anxious toil, the throne hath mounted high, 
So for the empire’s weal, hath care caused none to die. 
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Haman.—Count not thy servant, Sire, with thine and Persia’s foes, 
That he to-day, by force, disturbs thy high repose ! 


Ahasuerus.—Say what thou hast to say—but let thy words be few. 


Haman.— Where find I words to bring such horror to thy view ? 


Ahasuerus.—How 80 ? 


Haman.—Thou know’st. The race of exile Jews, that own 
With stubborn faith, no God, but their Most High alone. 
To them thy bounty gave, ’neath thy protecting pinions, 
To live as they might please, within thy wide dominions. 
Thou wert to them a god, when theirs them hither banished, 
And tower and temple's pride, in smoke and flame evanished, 
And yet they love thee not, an abject, ingrate crew, 
And worship not the fire, as all good Persians do. 
Their rites profane, performed in eye of open day, t 
Have turned not few, I fear, from the true faith away. 
One only plan, my liege, to cure this great enormity, 
I sec—it is, to pass an act of uniformity ! 


Ahasuerus.—My friend, I praise thy zeal. But as ye see the thing, 
And as in duty bound, so sees it not the King. 
He cares not how the Jews’ religion wanes or waxes, 
Provided they keep quiet, and duly pay the taxes. 


Haman.—lI see, most mighty Prince, even as the blissful gods, } 
To bad and good thy head like love and favor nods. 
But ah! this is not all: they have a faith that teaches 
Them to hate all mankind, and suck our blood like leeches. 
O King! delay no more ; think on our hapless fate ; 
The time is precious, and the threaten’d ill is great, 


Ahasuerus.~—How can this be, good friend? The thing you must have dreamt; I 
Was told, but yesterday, the jails are almost empty. 


Haman.—I speak not here of thefts, murders, and robberies ; 
As money seeks the Jew, from danger so he flies. 
By trade and usury, it is his craft of old 
T’ enrich himself alone, and drain the land of gold. 


Ahasuerus.—I know that far too well. My friend I am not blind ; 
But others do the same who are not circumcised. 


Haman.—Yes, yes! were that the whole! but we must keep in mind 
That by this golden key all is monopolized ; 
Each secret is exposed, each fenceless heart laid bare ; 
Its proper bait they know each victim to ensnare. 
By levies to their need, both high and low they gain ; 
Once fairly in, no wight so soon comes out again. 
Our wives, too, find the Jews most useful friends indeed : 
No cash they alway have, and alway much they need. 


Ahasuerus.—Ha, ha! You make me laugh! Ha, ha! Does the wind blow so ? 
A Jew has praised his wife, and Haman is geloso / 
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Haman,.—Not so, most gracious Sire ; but all experience shows, 
Who gains the wife, can lead the man, too, by the nose ; 
And thus an exiled race, that house or home hath none, 
Makes right, and property, and wealth, and rank its own. 


Ahauserus.— Hold, worthy friend! How can this be beneath the sun, 
Where what J will alone, and J command is done ? 


Haman.—I know it well: although with thee may none compare, 
Yet are there not a few, inagnates and lords, that bear 
Thy yoke, mild as it is, with envy and regret ; 
Ambitious and proud, but sunk so deep in debt, 
That none of name there lives, within thy empire vast, 
Whose bread does not depend upon the Jews at last. 
And they know well,—with them state-figures are a trade, 
As long as rule remains, their bonds remain unpaid ; 
Rebellion’s smothered flame into new life they raise, 
And, ere we are aware, the land is all a-blaze. 


Ahasuerus.—Yes ! we have heard, before, such tales of dire distress, 
But in the end our arms are crown’d with sure success, 
We send our soldiers out, and while they hew and hack, 
We sit at ease until they come victorious back. 


Haman.—An uproar of the mob that breaks out in a minute, 
Subsides as soon again, and nothing more is in it ; 
But when a plot is laid, and bags of gold are ready, 
The case is changed—the throne is then no longer steady, 


Ahasuerus.—No fear of it, so long as my head wears the crown! 
They know from what dread height I dart my lightnings down! 
A flight of marble steps this golden throne secures, 
Such wondrous work at least a hundred years endures, 


Haman.—The worst remains behind. You force me to speak out. 


Ahasuerus.—Come to the point at once! I hate all roundabout ; 
Poor pastime for a king is such long-winded phrase. 


Haman.—Ah Sire ! against thy life their ruthless hand they raise. 
Ahasuerus. (starting back.) —How ? what ? 


Haman.—The word is said— now freely flow ye tears, 
And yield each stoutest heart to soul-subduing fears !. 
Deep, deep in night was hatched this deed of blackest dye, 
And deep in night not few of them that hatch’d it lie. 
In vain that throne, and crown, and sceptre’s might protect thee, 
No more shall Babylon, no more thy realm respect thee ; 
In awful dead of night snaps the rebellious crew, 
With parricidal hand, thy thread of life in two ; 
Thy blood, for which the blood of thousands hath been shed, 
With many a piteous gout, shall stain thy regal bed. 
Woe! in the palace howls—howls in each province woe! 
And he who Soede thee best, falls by the surest blow. 
Thy royal corse as vilest carrion is rated, 
And all thy servants true, in rows are decimated ! 
Till, gorged with blood, at length, the work of its own shame, 
Destroys the traitor-hand in universal flame! 
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Ahasuerus—O woe! what dost thou say ? They plot against my life ? 
I am all green and blue! Idie! Go, tell my wife! 
Chatter my teeth, beneath me shakes my feeble knee, 
A cold sweat o’er me runs, and blood and flames I see! 


Haman.—Compose thyself. | 
Ahasuerus.— Ah! ah! 


Haman.— It is high time to think ; 
Yet faithful servants wait, obedient to thy wink, 
And by their ready zeal the king’s eye may discern them. 


Ahasuerus.—Then let thy zeal be shewn. Go hence straightway and burn them! | 
Haman.—We must beware. We have most slippery work to do. 

Ahasuerus.—Meanwhile full twenty times they pierce me through and through. t 
Haman.—No fear of that. Our strength their murderous rage disarms. 


Ahasuerus.—And I sat here, as with my children in my arms, 
So thoughtless! cruel death! oh, it doth vex me sore. 


Haman.—And, Sire, once dead, alas! we eat and drink no more. 
Ahasuerus.—Of all foul crimes that be, the foulest crime is treason. 
Haman.—That with thy fathers thou should’st sleep before thy season ! 


Ahasuerus.— Woe, woe! my soul abhors the grave ev’n more than death ! 
Ah, ah! my worthy friend!——. Now I can draw my breath. 
A world of knaves at once my deep revenge up swallows! 
Go hence and build straightway a thousand pair of gallows. | 


Haman (on his knees).—Most puissant prince! thy grace I beg here on my 
knees ! 
O spare so many men!——O spare so many trees! 


Ahasuerus.—Arise! No mortal man in greatness thee exceedeth, 
Whose noble heart for foes, as for friends intercedeth. 
Arise! what wouldst thou say ? 


Haman.— Of this accursed race 
Are villains not a few—yet some deserve thy grace. 
No guiltless blood besoil thy bright historic page, 
A monarch must chastise, not like a tiger rage. 
The monster dire that claws o’er claws to seize thee spreads, 
Lies powerless as a clod when you cut off its heads. 


Ahasuerus.—Then hang them up at once! why all these hems and has ? 
The Monarch wills it so, so order it the laws. 
Speak out! who are the men ? 


Haman.— Alas! the list is long : 
But with the richest first, we cannot go far wrong. 


Ahasuerus.—Accursed brood of slaves! no longer shall they live, 
Their house and home to thee, their goods and gear I give. 
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Ahasuerus.— 
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Bethinks thee then. 





Haman.—The first is Mordecai, the favorite of the queen. 


Ahasuerus.— Alas! both night and day for this she will torment me. 


Haman.— Ay, but when he is dead, then must she too content be. 


Ahasuerus.—Then hang him quick! meanwhile deny the queen admission. 


Haman.—To thee may no one come without thy high permission ? 


Ahasuerus.—Begin and end the work, before we are detected. 


Haman.—Thou see’st on yonder hill, a gallows is erected. 


Ahasuerus.—Tis well. Plague me no more. Let me enjoy my wine! 
The word is said. Aught else is no concern of mine. 


CLOWN. 


Here ends act first—as I have reckoned, 
The one that follows is the second. 


MOUNTEBANK. 


My gentlemen and ladies dear, 

That love for you hath brought me here, 
And sheer goodwill, I need not say, 
To ope to you a mine of wealth— 

The secret to restore your health— 
My feet have trod this weary way ; j 
Convince yourselves—it is no lie— 
The surest method is to try ; 

You cannot lose—so small the cost— 
More than a groschen at the most. 
True, I have sold my golden pill 

To Empress Catherine of Russia ; 

I’ve proved my sculapian skill 

On Frederick the great of Prussia, 
And could produce the signature of 
Each mighty potentate of Europe ; 
But why should I my deeds proclaim, 
And Nature’s modesty beshame ? 

Too many of my predecessors 

Have proved, alas ! but vain professors ; 
Perhaps you think the same of me, 
But, from suspicion to be free, 

I show my wares without grimace, 
That bear their praise upon their face ; 
How many cures they have effected, 
May on the label be inspected. 

In one small packet I can give 

A stomach-powder and purgative. 
Sweet dentifrice, a ring- whose virtue 
Stops every rheum that flesh is heir to— 
All for one penny—I ask no more— 
In time of need well worth a score. 


CLOWN. 
Up with your handkerchiefs ! 


(The people buy from the Mountebank.) 





(Exeunt.| 
MILKMAID, 
Buy my milk ! 
Buy my eggs! 
They are good, 
And they are not dear, 
Buy my eggs! 


Fresh and clear. 


GIPSY-CAPTAIN. 


The milk-maid there is a pretty little thing, 
I have half a mind to buy her a ring. 


GIPSY-BOY, 
She’s got a handsome pair of legs. 
GIPSY-CAPTAIN. 
First the master, and then the man. 
BOTH. 
Well, then, how do you sell your eggs? 


MILKMAID. 
Three for three farthings, buy who can. 


BOTH. 
Worth double the money, I swear. 
(She makes off.) 

MILKMAID. 
Buy my milk! 
Buy my eggs! 

BOTH (holding her back.) 

Not so saucy! 
O not so dear! 

MILK-MAID, 
What would the noisy 
Wooers here? 


Buy my milk! 


Whom may’st thou chiefly mean ? 
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Buy my eggs! 
Buy my eggs, and then I will love you! 
DOCTOR. 
Well, Amtmann, how do you like the play? 
AMTMANN. 


So, so. Some things were better away : 
I told them too, when they play’d before us, 
To make it a little more decorous, 


And hang Haman up ‘twixt earth and sky, 
To warn the sons of iniquity. 

CLOWN. 
Up with your handkerchiefs! 


MOUNTEBANK, 


The gentlemen will not be gone 
Before the second act is done. 
Meanwhile they may reflect if they 


Will buy aught of my wares to day. 


DOCTOR. 
And what did the manager say? CLOWN. 
Mark well; betimes I you advise, 
AMTMANN. 


This act will bring tears to your eyes. 
With such vile stuff, no more he'd bore us, 


MUSIC. 
Enter Estuer and Morpecat. 
Mordecai ( weeping and sobbing. )—O lamentable fate! O terrible decree ! 
O monstrous deed this day my lips declare to thee! 
O wretched, gracious queen! most wretched is my lot! 
Esther.—Then speak it out at once. Thy weeping boots thee not. 
Mordecai.—Hoo, hoo! my heart ; hoo, hoo! my heart will break in sunder ! 
Esther —I cannot hear aword. You make a noise like thunder. 
Mordecai.—Hoo, hoo! what shall I do ? hoo, hoo! there is no hope ! 
Esther.— Of what ? 
Mordecai.—Hoo, hoo! this night my neck swings in the rope. 
Esther.—What dost thou say my friend? How com’st thou to know that ? 
Mordecai.—The how, it matters not ; too well I know the what. 
In vain to the full noon of brightest hope we trust, 
We build upon a rock, it crumbles into dust! 
Beneath thy favour, queen, I basked but yesterday, 
And now behold me here, lost, ruined, cast away ! 


Esther.—Speak, friend, what thirsty soul pants for thy precious life ? 


Mordecai.—The haughty Haman, queen; his hate hath put the knife 
Into the king’s own hand. And now unless thou go 
And undeceive him straight, my head must meet the blow. 


Esther.—Alas! poor man, I cannot grant thy sad petition : 
No one can see the king without his requisition. 
Whoso on him intrudes must mad be, or delirious; 
Death is the punishment !—Surely you are not serious. 


Mordecai.—Incomparable queen! thou from all risk art free : 
Offence feels none whoso hath eyes to look on thee. 
The laws touch not the queen. They form a sacred ring 
To keep the lawless mob from crowding round the King. 
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Esther.—And should my life not pay the forfeit of my fault, 
I think on Vashti, and my trembling footsteps halt. 





Mordecai.—Seems, then, to thee my death so trifling an affair ? 
Esther.— What boots it ?— We should die, instead of one, a pair. 
Mordecai.—Spare my grey’ hairs, my gold, my children, and my wife. | 
‘sther.— Most willingly, but for the danger of my life. 


Mordecai.—I see thy heart of stone may not be moved for me ; 
Bethink thee, ingrate queen, what I have done for thee! 
To me thy childhood owes its quiet, even tenor ; 
Thy simple youth I trained to arts of court-demeanor. 
The monarch’s love for thee long since had been abated, 
And his capricious arms with hugging thee been sated ; 
Thy too-plain-spoken tongue to woful fate had brought thee, 
Had I not queenly love, and courtly duty taught thee. 
His wayward heart to thee my art at first subjected ;— 
That he is subject now, whose art but mine effected ? 


Esther.—Not by myself, I know, my fortune I have made ; 
To thee I owe it all, be thou alive or dead. 


Mordecai.—Dead !—yes! might I die to save my native land! 
But all in vain, I fall by an accursed hand. 
There hangs my hoary head! and sun, and snow, and rain, 
Beats on the shattered dome where dwells a sapless brain ! 
There, whetting their keen beaks, in crowds the crows repair, 
And from my goodly bones the savoury flesh they tear! 
And there my noble limbs hang swinging to and fro, 
Rattling a strange lament, as the night-breezes blow ! 
A terror to all men! eternal shame to me! 
A curse to Israel! and what, O queen, to thee ? 


Esther.—Great grief ; and yet, I hope, I shall not ask in vain, 
That on the gallows long thy limbs may not remain ; 
Thy faithful corpse embalmed in Arab spice and wine, 
I will inter, as well becomes a love like mine. 


Mordecai.—Then for her friend in vain shall Esther drop the tear ! 
To help thy need no more shall Mordecai appear ! 
No more throw bags of gold at thy demand away, 
So quickly snatched, when thou hadst lost thine all at play! 
No more bring pearls and gems, and vestments rich, no more ! 
My wailing ghost shall come and to torment thee sore, 
Its shadowy hand a purse of glittering gold shall bear, 
Which, when thy hand would grasp, will vanish into air. 


Esther.—That may be cured, my friend ; one way remains there still, 
Leave me a good round sum by special codicil. 


Mordecai.—Right willingly would I thy gracious oes meet, 
But all I have is fallen to the King’s escheat. 
My brethren, too, must die: the cost must I defray ; 
Not one remains to thee a single plack to pay. 
Our prosp’rous trade, too, falls, our smuggling skill no more 
Of choicest foreign wares brings to thee richest store ; 
No more shall envy thee thy maids however mean, 
And strut in robes as rich as those that deck the queen! 
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A hopeless life shalt thou drag slowly to the grave, 
Slave of a foreign lord and of his people slave ! 


Esther.—This is too cruel! O why a woman’s heart assail ? 
When comes the evil day, ’tis time enough to wail. 


( Weeping.) 


No, no!—it cannot be! 
Mordecai.— 
Esther.—What shall I do ? 


It must, it must! believe me! 


Mordecai.— Rescue us yet. 
Esther.— O leave me! leave me! 
I would—— 
Mordecai.— Most mighty queen I do beseech thee, hear me! 
What would’st thou ? 
Esther.— Ah!—I would—things were not as they are! 


[Ezit.) 


Mordecai.—By Father Abraham! nor words nor tears I'll spare, 
Nor night nor day will rest—she cannot choose but hear me! 


[Evxit.] 


MOUNTEBANK. 


Tumblers and rope-dancers now should come, 
But the days are getting rather short: 


Tomorrow, when we beat the drum, 
You may expect some better sport. 


Nore.—Our MS. does not conclude here, but goes on with a sort of farcical lecture on the creation, by 
a common Showman, which, however characteristic, may be easily dispensed with ; and in deference to 
gos feelings that ought to be respected, as also with the consent of the translator, we have omitted it 


together —Eptror, 
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JAMES, EARL OF CHARLEMONT.—PART II. 


Taat Hume should have been at- 
tracted by a character such as that of 
Lord Charlemont, does not surprise us ; 
for, strange as was the scepticism of 
that gifted man respecting revealed re- 
ligion or moral truth, he possessed an 
instinctive aptitude for duly estimating 
public rectitude and private virtue. Of 
this we need no further proof than the 
accounts which he has given us of the 
sufferings of the early reformers. But, 
that Lord Charlemont should have 
been proof against the assaults which 
the infidel philosopher made upon his 
faith, at a time, too, when but little 
strictness of profession was affected 
even by the friends of religion, and 


when a laxity of belief was rendered 


fashionable, by writers who enjoyed a 
European reputation, serves to impress 
us with a stronger conviction, not only 
of the soundness of his judgment, but the 
goodness of his heart, than any other 
incident with which we are acquainted. 
At present, the man would deserve but 
little regard who could be duped by so- 

histries, which, however plausible, 
owe been so fully exposed by Paley, 
by Elrington, by eaty, by Archbishop 
Whately, by Lord Brougham, and a 
host of other able writers ; nor does 
the spirit of the present age afford that 
countenance to ostentatious scepticism, 
which, when Voltaire was lord of the 
ascendant, rendered a profession of re- 
vealed religion almost synonymous 





— 
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with hypocrisy or infatuation, But it 
must be admitted, that, in Lord Charle- 
mont’s day, the current not only of 
opinion, but of practice, drifted aaney 
towards the lee shore of unbelief; and, 
that he should have possessed the de- 
cision and the firmness which enabled 
him to refuse the proffered pilotage of 
David Hume, and to steer directly 
against the opposing current, which, if 
not resisted, would have made - 


wreck of his‘faith, evinces, to our minds, 
a native strength not only of virtuous 
instinct, but of religious principle, of 
which we have few more striking ex- 
amples ; for Lord Charlemont loved 
the erring philosopher for the many 
estimable qualities which he knew him 
to possess, and his self-love must have 
been highly gratified by the earnest- 
ness ont the assiduity with which this 
eminent man, who was then at the 
height of his fame, laboured for his 
perversion. But the seed which his 
revered preceptor Skelton had sown, 
had not fallen in barren ground ; and 
the man whose subtlety might have 
foiled the most practised intellect, 
felt himself baffled by the plain good 
sense, and the innate goodness, of 
his modest and ingenuous respondent. 

Of Hume’s general candour and 
good humour in conversation, he thus 
writes— 


‘** One day that he visited me in Lon- 
don, he came into my room laughing, and 
apparently well pleased. « What has put 
you into this good humour, Hume ?” said 
I. «Why, man,” replied he, “ I have 
just now had the best thing said to me I 
ever heard. I was complaining in a com- 
pany, where I spent the morning, that I 
was very ill treated by the world, and that 
the censures past upon me were hard and 
unreasonable. That I had written many 
volumes, throughout the whole of which 
there were but few pages that contained 
any reprehensible matter, and yet, for 
those few pages, I was abused and torn 
to pieces.’ ‘ You put me in mind,’ said 
an honest fellow in the company, whose 
name I did not know, ‘ of an acquaintance 
of mine, a notary public, who, having 
been condemned to be hanged for forgery, 
lamented the hardship of his case; that, 
after having written many thousand in- 
offensive sheets, he should be hanged for 
one line,’ ” 


His constitutional scepticism, also, 
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did not escape his Lordship’s observa- 
tion. 

« But an unfortunate disposition to 
doubt of everything seemed interwoven 
with the nature of Hume, and never was 
there, Iam convinced, a more thorough 
and sincere sceptic. He seemed not tobe 
certain even of his own present existence, 
and could not therefore be expected to 
entertain any settled opinion respecting 
his future state. Once I asked him what 
he thought of the immortality of the soul? 
‘ Why troth, man,’ said he, ¢ it is so pretty 
and so comfortable a theory, that I wish 
I could be convinced of its truth, but I 
canna help doubting.’ ” 


But the most curious characteristic 
of the times, is the manner in which 
such a man became the rage in Paris. 
With his broad accent, his clumsy 
figure, his heavy, unmeaning face, and 
his awkward gait, he was absolutely all 
but worshipped, as the living imperson- 
ation of infidelity. 


«“ Hume’s fashion at Paris, when he 
was there as Secretary to Lord Hertford, 
was truly ridiculous; and nothing ever 
marked, in a more striking manner, the 
whimsical genius of the French. No 
man, from his manners, was surely less 
formed for their society, or less likely to 
meet with their approbation ; but that 
flimsy philosophy which pervades, and 
deadens even their most licentious novels, 
was then the folly of the day. Free 
thinking and English frocks were the fa- 
shion, and the Anglomanie was the ton 
du pais. Lord Holland, though far bet- 
ter calculated than Hume to please in 
France, was also an instance of this sin- 
gular predilection. Being about this 
time on a visit to Paris, the French con- 
cluded, that an Englishman of_ his repu- 
tation must be a philosopher, and must 
be admired. It was customary with him 
to doze after dinner. At agreat entertain- 
ment, he happened to fall asleep; « Le 
voila !’ says a Marquis, pulling his neigh- 
bour by the sleeve ; * Le voila, qui pense !’ 
But the madness for Hume was far more 
singular and extravagant. From what 
has been already said of him, it is appa- 
rent that his conversation to strangers, 
and particularly to Frenchmen, could be 
little delightful, and still more particu- 
larly, one would suppose, to French wo- 
men. And yet no lady’s toilette was 
complete without Hume’s attendance.— 
At the opera, his broad, unmeaning face 
was usually seen entre deux jolis minois. 
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The ladies in France give the ton, and 
the ton was deism ; a species of philoso- 
phy ill suited to the softer sex, in whose 
delicate frame weakness is interesting, 
and timidity a charm, But the women 
in France were deists, as with us they 
were charioteers. The tenets of the new 
philosophy were d portee de tout, le monde, 
and the perusal of a wanton novel, such, 
for example, as Therese Philosophe, was 
amply sufficient to render any fine gentle- 
man, or any fine lady, an accomplished, 
nay, a learned deist. How my friend 
Hume was able to endure the encounter 
of these French female Titans I know 
not. In England, either his philosophic 
pride, or his conviction that infidelity was 
ill suited to women, made him perfectly 
averse from the initiation of ladies into 
the mysteries of his doctrine. I never 
saw him so much displeased, or so much 
disconcerted, as by the petulance of Mrs, 
Mallet, the conceited wife of Boling- 
broke’s editor. The lady, who was not 
acquainted with Hume, meeting him one 
night at an assembly, boldly accosted him 
in these words: ‘Mr. Hume, give me 
leave to introduce myself to you; we 
deists ought to know each other.’ ‘ Ma- 
dame,’ replied he, «I am no deist. I do 
not style myself so, neither do I desire to 
be known by that appellation.” 


Nothing ever mortified Hume so 
much as some strictures of the great 
Lord Chatham upon his history, which 
were delivered in the Honse of Lords. 
Lord Charlemont, jocularly wishing 
him joy of the honour that had been 
done him, he exclaimed, “ Zounds, man, 
he’s a Goth! he’s a Vandal!” and yet 
we are persuaded that few could esti- 
mate the great qualities of that dis- 
tinguished man more truly than David 
Hume, and that no one would be more 
ready to do him justice. Of the elo- 
quence of Lord Chatham, and indeed, 
of his general character, Lord Charle- 
mont was an intense admirer. The 
tullowing notice of a debate, in which 
he and Lord Mansfield were opposed 
to each other, is extracted from a 
letter which he wrote about this pe- 
riod to Mr. Flood, and evinces much 
judgment and discrimination. 


« There never was a better fight : each 
of them spoke thrice; both as eloquent 
and as ingenious as possible; but in my 
opinion, the victory in argument remained 
with Lord C——. The bill was, how- 
ever committed without a division. For 


me to attempt a comparison between 
these two great men, would be much too 
hardy an enterprise. In all the parts of 
oratory, they are, I think, nearly equal ; 
though those who pretend to be unpreju- 
diced (which I am proud to say I am not) 
may perhaps think that M—— in his 
speaking has more of the orator, though 
all will allow that C—— has, even in 
his manner, more of the good citizen and 
virtuous man. The one seems always tu 
speak from conviction, and more from his 
heart than his head. The general good 
of mankind seems to be his particular in- 
terest, and the warmth of his zeal per- 
suades as much as the strength of his ar. 
gument; the other apparently speaks 
for a party, and harangues as if his cause 
were not hisown, but merely his client’s. 
Lord M ’s manner seems to com- 
mand your attention; and to order you 
to be convinced under the penalty of 
passing for a fool. Lord C intreats 
you to listen to him, a request which it 
is impossible to refuse, and sues you to 
be convinced for your own good. M 
can never divest himself of the lawyer ; 
he speaks as if he were feed, nor is his 
manner, though excellent, void of the bar 
cast. C is the polite gentleman, 
without cast, or the smallest degree of af- 
fectation, and seems to deliver his senti- 
ments for no other reason than that he 
thinks himself in the right, and that it is 
his duty to persuade others to think as 
he does.) M—-, in short, seems to per- 
suade for his own advantage ; C for 
that of his audience; the one commands 
your admiration, the other gains your 
love. M is strong in sophistry, and 
puzzles you out of your senses ; C is 
as strong in unravelling that sophistry ; 
and you thank him for restoring you to 
your reason; but I have foolishly and un- 
wittingly undertaken a task which I can- 
not accomplish.” 























We may pass over the administra- 
tions of Lord Hartford, the Earl of 
Bristol, and Lord Weymouth, which 
succeeded each other in rapid succes- 
sion, and were brief and unimportant. 
But the appointment of Lord ‘Towns- 
hend as Viceroy, was the commence- 
ment of a new era in the history of 
Ireland. He was a gay and oulleat 


soldier, having been the military asso- 
ciate of Wolfe ; and by his wit, hu- 
mour, and convivial disposition, was 
thought to be a personage who must 
very soon win his way into the good 
graces of a people like the Irish. His 
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brother, Charles Townshend, was at 
that time Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and had he continued in office, the 
Lord Lieutenant’s influence in the ca- 
binet would have been very great, but 
that nobleman had the misfortune to 
hear of his death, shortly after his ar- 
rival here. 

The government of Ireland, by 
the undertakers, had long been dis- 
tasteful to his Majesty's constitutional 
advisers, and was only of late ac- 
quiesced in because no available substi- 
tute for itcould be found. The Bashaws, 
as they were called, battened on the 
public spoils with a greedy and shame- 
ful voracity ; and as no service was 
too dirty which they would not perform, 
at the bidding of masters by whom they 
were so well paid, so no job was so 
gross which they would not counte- 
nance for their personal advantage ;— 
until, at length, the government of 
England found it as necessary to be 
emancipated from their petty tyranny, 
as the people of Ireland. 

An entirely new system was, there- 
fore, resolved on, and instead of the 
Lord Lieutenant residing a small part 
of the year, and resigning the power 
and the patronage of government into 
the hands of Lords Deputies, by whom 
both were administered as best suited 
their own ends, it was announced that 
Lord Townshend would continue to 
reside for some years, retaining the pa- 
tronage entirely in his own hands, to 
be disposed of in the manner he judged 
most for the public advantage. 

To wrest their power from the hands 
ofa grasping tiganehy, it was neces- 
sary to make a show, at least, of con- 
ferring some privileges upon the people. 
Lord Charlemont would have gladly 
lent his aid to the new viceroy, had he 
perceived in him any real disposition 
to favour those measures, without which 
he and his friends were of opinion no 
permanent benefit could be bestowed 
upon his country ; but every day’s ex- 
perience satisfied him that no such dis- 
position existed, and that to their own 
inherent energy and perseverance, and 
the justice of their cause, they must be 
indebted for the accomplishment of 
their legislative independence. 

Already an attempt had been made 
by the patriotic Lucas to limit, by a 
septennial bill, the duration of parlia- 
ment; but the power of those who 
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had so long profited by making the 
forms of the constitution auxiliary to 
the destruction of its substance, was 
too firmly rooted to be easily dis- 
turbed ; and, although he succeeded 
in obtaining leave to bring in the bill 
on the 22nd of October, 1761, when, 
on the 9th of December following, it 
was moved that the Lord Lieutenant 
would be pleased to recommend the 
same, in the most effectual manner, to 
his majesty, the motion was negatived 
by a large majority. 

In the succeeding session, the 
House of Commons seemed sensible 
that they had incurred public odium, 
by thus getting rid of a measure 
upon which the people now had 
set their hearts, and the following 
blustering and undignified resolution, 
which was passed on the 26th of April, 
1762, in order, as far as in them lay, 
to silence the murmurs, which now, 
both loud and deep, assailed them for 
the very equivocal part which they 
had acted in this transaction, is far less 
indicative of that honour which feels a 
stain like a wound, than of the morbid 
excitability of a guilty conscience. 
“ Resolved, that the suggestions confi- 
dently propagated, that the heads of a 
bill for limiting the duration of par- 
liaments, if returned from England, 
would have been rejected by this 
house, are without foundation.” 

A resolution of this kind, however, is 
sufficiently expressive of the state of 
the public mind ; and a sagacious legis- 
lator must have seen that the measure 
could not be much longer resisted. In 
October, 1763, leave was again given 
to bring in the bill; but it was not 
presented until the December follow- 
Ing, nor reported until the middle of 
February. Its dilatory passage through 
the Commous sufficiently indicates the 
disfavour in which it was held; and 
not even adread of popular odium 
could have induced the lower house to 
pass it, were they not assured that it 
would be suppressed upon its trans- 
mission to the privy council. 

Nothing now could be done until the 
next session, when the commons were 
again aroused upon the subject by the pe- 
titions of the people; and, fancying that 
they had discovered an infallible me- 
thod of preserving their popularity and 
enjoying their unconstitutional power, 
they again passed the bill, leaving to 
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their good friends, the privy council, 
the odium of its second rejection. But 
here the drama assumed a new appear- 
ance, and the stratagem of the wily 
commoners began to be turned against 
themselves. The privy council no 
longer delighted in the office of acting 
the part of Pharaoh’s midwives, or 
rather, indeed, of doing what Pharaoh’s 
midwives refused to do. They were no 
longer content with receiving all the 
kicks, while the commons got all the 
half-pence ; and, accordingly, they re- 
solved upon playing the game of popu- 
larity too, and to the ularm and asto- 
nishment of the latter, certified the 
bill to the English privy council, in 
the sure and certain hope that they 
were sending it to that bourne from 
which no such traveller ever before 
returned, and from which nothing short 
of the power which enabled Orpheus 
to recover Euridice would suffice for 
its restoration. 

But here, again, the scene chang- 
ed. The English government had 
long meditated a stroke of policy 
by which the griping and turbulent 
aristocracy of Ireland might be 
humbled, and here was presented a 
tempting opportunity of circumscribing 
their influence, and punishing them for 
their duplicity. The measure was now 
in their hands, and they might deal 
with it as they thought fit. If it was 
rejected, upon them would devolve 
the odium, which the Irish Commons 
had intended to cast upon the Irish 
privy council, but which that body had 
taken care dexterously to throw off 
from themselves. If they passed it, 
they knew not what untried form of 
being the Irish government was des- 
tined to assume, or how far the new 
element of democracy might operate 
to the derangement of the empire. 
Truly they were in a strait; the 
knew not what to do. At length it 
was resolved, not to suppress, but to 
return the bill as passed, simply alter- 
ing it from a septennial to an octennial 
bill, in the confident expectation that, 
by any such change, the jealousy of 
the Irish Commons would be pro- 
voked, and they would thus ensure its 
rejection, But the patriots were too 
sensible of the advantage which had 
thus been gained, to quarrel with it 
because it was not in all particulars just 
such as they had desired. Every 


thing important was now, in fact, 
within their power ; and they resolved 
not to risque the substance of what 
they had so unexpectedly obtained, 
because of their resentment at the 
shadow of a pretension which must, 
sooner or later, be relinquished. The 
bill was hailed with universal joy, and 
writs were speedily issued for the 
calling of a new parliament. 

This was done, while they rejected, 
indignantly, a bill for the independence 
of judges, which had been returned 
with some slight alteration. Either 
Lord Townshend’s influence in the 
British cabinet had declined, or that 
body was resolved not to pass any 
measure in which their own powers 
were not distinctly acknowledged. 
Whatever the cause was, great as 
were the benefits which were derived 
from the one measure, the interference 
of government, slight as it was, with 
the other, excited the greatest dissatis- 
faction with his administration. 

The truth is, the people were animated 
by a desire of liberty such as never be- 
fore possessed them since they were a 
nation, and disappointment was felt 
because the measures of government, 
liberal as they were, fell short of their 
too sanguine expectations. There- 
fore, while the octennial bill gave the 
popular party prodigious power, the 
rejection of the bill for the indepen- 
dence of judges only added a new sti- 
mulus to the zeal with which they 
urged on the accomplishment of ulte- 
rior objects. Their trade was yet to 
be vindicated ; Poynings’ law was to 
be either explained or repealed ; and 
before their independence could be 
said to have a secure basis, all right on 
the part of England to legislate for 
them either internally or externally, 
must be absolutely relinquished. Such 
was the vista which now oon upon 
the delighted vision of the patriotic 
party, who saw that more had been 
already accomplished, than, in the 
outset of their career, they could pos- 
sibly have supposed within their reach, 
and who felt that all that had been 
attained was but a pledge and foretaste 
of that which was to come. 

There is no doubt that the recent 
successes were greatly owing to the 
splendid senatorial exertions of Mr. 

lood, who, im himself, might be said 
to have constituted the opposition at 
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this period in the Irish House of Com- 
mons. He and Lord Charlemont 
always consulted together, and the 
course which the one pursued in the 
one house, the other supported in the 
other. Not that Lord Charlemont 
was ever distinguished as a public 
speaker. There hung about him an in- 
nate modesty which he never could get 
rid of, so far as:to be enabled to arise 
with confidence, and take an active 
part in the debates ; but his influence 
with others was always considerable, 
and even in such an assembly as the 
Irish House of Lords he derived no 
little importance from the profound 
respect which was unconsciously paid 
to his incorruptible integrity. ‘There- 
fore, although he did not excel ina 
set oration, he served a8 the combining 
and animating principle, by which Irish 

triotism, the efforts of which might 

ve been otherwise but languid and 
desultory, was directed, disciplined, 
and organized. His house was the 
rendezvous for all who were distin- 
guished for talent or eee spirit ; 
and to the genial warmth of his heart, 
and the benignant influence of his 
highly cultivated mind, must be aserib- 
ed, if not the happy conception, at 
least the early and fortunate maturity 
of most of the measures, which, at this 
period, were originated for the benefit 
of Ireland. 

The following observations occur in 
his private papers. They were written 
shortly after the passing of the octen- 
nial bill, and do equal credit to his 
judgment and his integrity. “ As far 
as my experience goes, this maxim ap- 
pears to me infallible, that every mea- 
sure intrinsically just and good will 
finally be carried by virtuous and 
steady perseverance. In the pursuit 
of that which is salutary and right, let 
no patriot be discouraged by defeat, 
since, though repeated efforts may 
prove ineffectual, the time will come 
when the labours of a virtuous few will 
succeed against all the efforts of in- 
terested majorities, when a concurrence 
of favourable circumstances will con- 
spire with the justice and utility of the 
measure, and, beyond the reach of 
human foresight, carry into execution 
even that whieh, by the weak and 
timid, was deemed most impossible. 
Nil desperandum is a maxim in pa- 
triotism which I solemnly recommend 
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to the observance of my children. Let 
them always endeavour after what is 
right, how difficult soever it may ap- 
pear of attainment ; since, though they 
should not live to witness success, they 
will lay a foundation for the success of 
their survivors. The man who lays 
the first stone of the temple of liberty, 
has as much, and perhaps more credit 
with posterity, than he who lives to 
complete the edifice.” 

In the year 1768, which witnessed 
the passing of this important bill, Lord 
Charlemont was married. Miss Hick- 
man, the daughter of Robert Hickman 
of the county of Clare, was the object 
of his attachment, a lady in all respects, 
worthy of his choice, and who con- 
tinued, during a long life, to be alike 
adorned and endeared, by her personal 
accomplishments and her domestic 
virtues. 

Flood, Scot, (afterwards Lord Clon- 
mel,) Hussy Burgh, Daly, and Sir 
William Osborne, were the principal 
parliamentary debaters when the new 
parliament was assembled. They were 
all men of very considerable powers, 
and entered upon their political duties, 
some with the zeal of decided parti- 
zans, who were determined to earn 
the favour of government, others with 
the determination of patriots, who were 
bent upon securing the good will of 
the people. The government were 
placed in new and difficult cireum- 
stances, having provoked the hostility 
of the aristocracy, whom they sought 
to deprive of their power ; and needed 
to be peculiarly circumspect, if they 
desired so to conduct affairs as to avoid 
embarrassmentor mortification. But their 
evil genius prevailed. It was necessary, 
according to Poynings’ act, that the 
privy council here should certify a bill 
to the privy council in England, as 
one of the causes for holding a parlia- 
ment ; and a money bill having been, 
as was thought by many, most unne- 
cessarily chosen for that purpose, the 
new-born importance of the commons 
took fire, and both the old aristocracy 
and the patriotic party joined in its 
rejection. Against this rejection Lord 
Townshend protested, and the parlia- 
ment was prorogued ; but not before 
such offence had been taken at the act 
of the viceroy as united almost all par- 
ties against him, and caused even the 
unpopularity of the old undertakers to 
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be lost in that of the very chief go- 
vernor, by whom their power had for 
ever been overthrown. 

Parliament did not meet again until 
March, 1771, and the interval was em- 
ployed by government in a profuse dis- 
tribution of places and pensions for the 
purpose of securing thoroughgoing 
adherents. The minister, for the 
time, succeeded; and the commons, 
by a majority of thirty-seven, humbly 
thanked his majesty for continuing 
Lord Townshend in the viceroyalty of 
Ireland. The government gained a 
still greater advantage by the resigna- 
tion of the speaker, Mr. Ponsonby, who 
refused to be the instrument of carrying 
such an address, and persisted, not- 
withstanding the exhortations of Lord 
Charlemont, the Duke of Leinster, 
and other distinguished friends, in re- 
tiring from an office which he con- 
ceived he could no longer fill with 
honour. Of course, he only made 
way for one by whom the measures of 
his adversaries would be effectually be- 
friended. 

Towards the close of this adminis- 
tration, Lucas died. He was a man 
well worthy, both from his talents and 
services, of the very general estimation 
in which he was held. He _ pos- 
sessed boldness, courage, intelligence, 
and independence; aud was one of 
the very earliest supporters of those 
measures which had for their object 
the purity and the independence of 
parliament. Through life he enjoyed 
the peculiar esteem and respect of 
Lord Charlemont, who employed him 
as his family physician, and valued his 
professional skill as much as he re- 
spected his political integrity. He 
first distinguished himself by the de- 
tection of abuses in the corporation of 
Dublin, which he sought, not in vain, 
to remedy ; and, having been chosen 
member for the city of Dublin, was 
amongst the foremost upon every oc- 
casion when a voice was to be raised 
for public liberty. But, although he 





was one of the earliest assertors of 
those principles which were afterwards 
so powerfully advocated by Mr. Flood, 
in the house he never attained any 
considerable ascendency as a speaker. 
With all its vices, it must be allowed 
that the House of Commons at that 
period possessed many men of varied 
and brilliant talents, and of solid and 
extensive attainments; and Lucas, 
who wanted the weight to be derived 
from birth and family connection, did 
not possess either the classical or the 
constitutional learning which would 
have enabled him, in such an assembly, 
to command a very lengthened atten- 
tion. But he always resolutely stuck 
to his point, and what he wanted in 
ower he made up in perseverance. 
e was an admirable starter of the 
game, which others were better quali- 
fied to pursue with entire success; and 
gave the minister more trouble, by his 
incessant vigilance, than many whose 
talents in debate might. have enabled 
them to be far more formidable 
assailants. “ His infirmities,” Mr. 
Hardy observes, “for he was always 
carried into and out of the house, being 
so enfeebled by the gout that he could 
scarcely stand for a moment ; the gra- 
vity and uncommon neatness of his 
dress ; his grey and venerable locks, 
blending with a pale but interesting 
countenance, altogether excited atten- 
tion; and I never knew a stranger 
come into the house without asking 
who he was.” He lived long enough 
to witness the establishment of much 
for which he had contended ; and be- 
fore his death he fairly saw the tide 
set in which was to bring legislative 
freedom to his native land. That such 
a man, at such a time, should have 
been a mark for the court parasites, 
was only what might have been ex- 
pected. But parliament evinced its 
respect, by honouring his remains 
with a public funeral; and his fellow 
citizens their gratitude, by setting up 
his statue in the Royal Exchange.* 





* As the reader may be desirous of seeing a specimen of this gentleman’s powers 
as a parliamentary debater, we subjoin the following speech which was delivered by 
him in the House of Commons, on February the 21st, 1764, in reply to Mr., after- 
wards Sir Hercules Langrish, on the Place Bill:— 

«« As it is always easier to answer an argument upon the principles on which it is 
formed, if it can be done, than to controvert those principles, even supposing them to 
be false, I shall admit, what the honourable gentleman who spoke last, seems to sup- 
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The reader of Irish history will not 
fail to consult the series of papers, since 
collected into a volume, and published 
about this period under the title of 
Barratarana. They are, in many 
instances, admirable for their eloquence 
and wit; and, in some instances, rival 
even the celebrated letters of Junius, 
for their biting sarcasm and withering 
invective ; but a tone of rancorous and 
virulent opposition pervades them, ap- 
proaching frequently to personal male- 
volence, by which they must be alto- 
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have been transmitted to us of his 
mode of administering the affairs of 
Ireland ; and, indeed, the task which 
he was called upon to execute, was 
such as required a combination of good 
humour and firmness, of conciliation 
and vigour, that is not easily to be 
found. His instructions were, to break 
down the oligarchy without emanci- 
pating the parliament ; by transferring, 
to the government in England, the 
power and the influence which it was 
felt so inconvenient to leave any longer 





in the hands of the undertakers in Ire- 
land. He, therefore, united in an 
opposition to him parties who never 
before had acted in unison together ; 
those who were threatened with the 
loss of their power, and those who 


gether discredited as an impartial com- 
mentary on Lord Townshend’s admi- 
nistration. He was a nobleman, of 
whose merits, as a chief governor, it is 
extremely hard to form a just opinion, 
from the conflicting accounts which 





pose—ministerial measures are always for the public advantage, and that those who 
oppose them, under the character of patriots, have no view but to be bribed out of 
their opposition. I shall admit, that a perpetual and causeless opposition to govern- 
ment, produces all the evils that he has deduced from it, and, from these very pre- 
mises, I shall endeavour to prove, that a place-bill is absolutely necessary. In the 
first place, I must observe, that the honourable gentleman has paid a very bad compli- 
ment to those who are now place-men, and those that shall be so; for he supposes 
that the government found, and will find it nececessary to engage them to support 
good measures by bestowing lucrative favours upon them. He tells us. that, if this 
bill passes, the government will have no inducement to bestow such favours upon the 
members of this house; the inducement, therefore, is to secure them as advocates for 
court measures; now, upon his supposition, that court measures are generally good, 
it follows, that these gentlemen would not have concurred to support good measures 
without a bribe, which is rather a worse character than that, being bribed, they sup- 
ported bad measures ; for in the one case, the natural propensity is supposed to be right, 
and in the other it is supposed to be wrong. I confess I am not willing to think so 
hardly of these gentlemen. I am inclined to believe that they would rather do right 
than wrong, supposing all foreign influence out of the question, But we must, 
indeed, suppose, upon the honourable gentleman’s principles, that those who now do 
right, in consequence of being provided for, would, before, have done wrong, that 
they might be provided for. Now, sir, upon this view of the matier, the holding of 
places and pensions, by the members of this house, is the cause both of the implicit 
opposition to government, on the one hand, and the implicit concurrence with go- 
vernment on the other. If no gentleman was permitted to hold a place or pension, 
with a seat in this house, no gentleman in this house would persist in a causeless 
opposition to government, with a view to obtain a place or a pension, except he pre- 
ferred the place or pension to his seat, which the honourable gentleman does not 
suppose would be the case; for he laments that his friends, the place-men, would, if 
this bill should pass, relinquish the places they held. Supposing the measures of 
government, in general, to be right or wrong, a place-bill is equally necessary; if 
right, it is necessary to prevent a causeless opposition from interested views; if wrong, 
it is necessary to prevent an implicit concurrence from interested views; if the mea- 
sures of government are sometimes right and sometimes wrong, it is necessary to 
suspend the influence of the minister by this bill, that the members of this house may 
be influenced only by the merits of the measure, either to oppose or to expose it. As 
to what the honourable gentleman has been pleased to say against the bill, as a mea- 
sure that will prevent our natives from sharing any of the revenues that we are taxed 
to pay, I cannot help saying that it appears to be as ridiculous as the excuse some- 
times made for gluttony, that a great quantity of victuals is eaten to prevent its 
being wasted; as eating to excess is the worst waste of victuals, so the bestowing 
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were thwarted in their pursuit of inde- 
pendence. The whole class of borough 
proprietors, the newly awakened legion 
of patriots, the stout assertors of popu- 
lar privileges, and the strenuous con- 
tenders for old abuses—in fact, the 
catchpoles and the thieves, the drones 
and the bees, for once made common 
cause, and united to buzz about and 
to sting the man by whom, as it was 
represented, the one were about to be 
robbed, and the other murdered. 

Nor was the government careful, by a 
cautious exercise of its power, to avert 
the hostility, or to allay the suspicions, 
which had been thus excited. On the 
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contrary, the origination of a money 
bill in the privy council, and the indis- 
creet alteration which was made in 
England of the bill for securing the 
independence of judges, seemed to 
contirm all the apprehensions of the 
patriotic party, aud served to give a 
vigour and a virulence to their hos- 
tility, by which the viceroy was griev- 
ously molested, and the intentions of 
government all but defeated. 

For the purpose of softening or buy- 
ing off that opposition, corruption was 
largely employed ; and many a bustling 
patriot was won over by the wit and the 
convivial pleasantry of the jovial Lord 





the sums raised amongst us, in a manner that will divide this legislative body into 
implicit opponents to government and advocates for it, without regard to right or 
wrong, is the worst waste of money. An impartial regard to the true interest of 
the public, and a candid, dispassionate, and disinterested examination of public mea- 
sures in this house which must take place, if expectations of private advantage from 
the contrary conduct is cut off, will be a benefit to this nation more than equivalent 
to the enriching our natives with our whole revenue, and the keepimg every place- 
man among us to the day of his death. To the reasons that I have already alleged, in 
favour of this bill, I might add the authority of example in our sister country. Such 
a law was thought necessary there, though their parliaments are septennial, and, cer- 
tainly, it would there have been thought more necessary if the seat of their members 
had been vacated only by death. We have been alarmed with the evils of contested 
elections, but I should think, sir, that if a gentleman of fortune and character, who 
has always been attentive to the true interest of his country, and has given his voice 
sometimes for the court, and sometimes against it, as the measure proposed appeared 
to him to be good or bad, should, by any accident, have a place offered him, he would 
have very little to apprehend from an opposition, and consequently, that there would 
be very little encouragement to oppose; if a worthless character should be distin- 
guished as a favourite, a man without fortune and without reputation, a contest on 
his re-election, would, I think, produce no very dreadful consequences. The worst 
that are pretended are a temporary dissipation and expense, animosity, and confusion ; 
and what is this dissipation and expense, this animosity and confusion in a borough, 
or even a country in comparison of the perpetual opposition supposed to be kept up 
in this house, merely by the possession or the hope of lucrative employments? I do 
not, indeed, admit that all who oppose court measures do it only in expectation of 
court favour; but that is the principle of the honourable gentleman, who spoke 
against the bill, and, therefore, I choose rather to argue upon it than confute it. But, 
supposing those who oppose, to oppose upon principle, it is certain that those who 
adopt, adopt from interest; for what else could cause a difference of conduct? It 
cannot be supposed that there should secretly be a difference of opinion; for it would 
be strange, indeed, if all who had received favours from government, should, at once, 
see things in a different light, and draw different conclusions from the same premises. 
The capacity of gentlemen who have seats in this house, to hold places and pensions, 
substitutes another and a predominant aim for that of promoting the public interest ; 
I mean that of private emolument; and a member of this house, sir, should have 
hopes of advantage only from his constituents, who can never use their influence for 
bad purposes; the advantage of the constituents separately, is aggregately the advan- 
tage of the nation. I hope, therefore, sir, that the bill will not be cast aside at all, 
much less with the contempt that has been proposed. I do not insinuate that any 
undue influence will be exerted by the present ministry; but the best time to guard 
against the evils of a bad ministry, is certainly that in which we enjoy the benefits of 
a good one. I shall, therefore, oppose the motion, that the chairman of this com- 


mittee should leave the chair.” 
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Lieutenant ; and either dropt off from 
the ranks of opposition, or took his 
seat amongst the supporters of admi- 
nistration. It could not, therefore, be, 
that Lord Townshend’s character would 
not be differently represented by those 
who partook of his hospitalities, and 
those who only knew him, or affected 
only to know him, as the enemy of 
Irish liberty. By the one, he was ex- 
tolled for his good humour and bril- 
liancy in conversation; and great 
credit was given to him for individual 
integrity and good intentions. By the 
other, he was denounced as the very 
incarnation of personal and political 
profligacy, who made use of the pa- 
tronage of the government for the pur- 
pose of corrupting the honesty of the 
a and employed private de- 
auchery as a means of destroying the 
public morality of the people. Allow- 
ing for the exaggerations so natural on 
both sides, the truth, perhaps, may be 
fairly said to lie between these oppo- 
site representations; and while the 
crime of employing the means at this 
disposal, for the purchase of parlia- 
mentary support, must be conceded by 
his friends ; that this was not done in 
any direct contravention of established 
usages, and that he possessed many 
kindly and commendable qualities, 
must be admitted by his enemies. 

But, whatever may be thought 
of the man, there can be no doubt 
that the effect of his government 
was, to break down the power of a 
party which had hitherto opposed an 
effectual resistance to almost all mea- 
sures for the amelioration of Ireland. 
Thenceforth, the influence of the un- 
dertakers was no more. By the octen- 
nial bill, the parliament, which might 
be said to have been, before, without 
form and void, assumed a constitutional 
shape ; and Lord Charlemont and his 
friends had the satisfaction of seeing 
the commencement of a new order of 
things, from which, at no distant 
period, they might fairly expect much 
of national happiness and prosperity. 

Lord Townthion’ was succeeded by 
Lord Harcourt, a man whose style of 
living was more decorous, aa who 
was attended by a secretary, Mr. 
(afterwards, Lord) de Blacquiere, who 
is said to have understood the ma- 
nagement of the passions and propen- 
sities of public men, better, at that 
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period, than any other individual in 
existence. He was spirited, fair spoken, 
and very convivial; so that the duty 
which Lord Townshend discharged in 
person, Lord Harcourt performed by 
deputy; and while something was 
gained by the increased decorum of 
the court, nothing was lost which 
could be secured by profuse hospitality 
and plausible representations. 

There were many who conceived that 
the change portended good, and who 
were well disposed to give the new 
chief governor a fair trial. There were 
many who were quite conscious of 
having carried a vexatious opposition 
too far, and who were well pleased at 
the opportunity that presented itself of 
now appearing in a more moderate 
character. And some show of a laud- 
able economy, which was early made 
by the new Lord Lieutenant, so cap- 
tivated many of the patriotic members, 
that the tempest of hostility, by which 
Lord Townshend’s government was so 
nearly wrecked, subsided to a gentle 
murmur of not unmusical discontent, 
which scarcely ruffled the surface of 
parliament. 

Now it was, that Flood’s defection 
was complained of by his friends. 
Lord Charlemont early suspected that 
he was about to leave them ; and never 
did he, on any occasion, exhibit more 
of firmness or more of feeling, than in 
his expostulation with his distinguished 
friend upon the course which he was 
about to adopt, and by which, his 
lordship feared, he would compromise, 
not only his own honour, but the 
welfare of Ireland. But this subject 
has been already too fully enlarged on 
in our sketch of that distinguished man, 
to justify any extended mention of it 
here ; and we shall only refer to the 
extracts from Lord Charlemont’s letters 
which we then presented to the reader, 
for a proof of the noble and disin- 
terested zeal by which he was actuated, 
and the severe struggle which he un- 
derwent, while public principle was 
contending against private affection. 
Flood took the course which his pru- 
dence or his judgment dictated; and 
we will not deny that patriotic motives 
might not have been at the bottom of 
a resolution which separated him, for 
a considerable time, from many of his 
friends, and brought him into a suspi- 
cious alliance with administration. But, 
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although no breach of friendship took 
place, all cordial and confidential in- 
tercourse between him and Lord Char- 
lemont ceased; nor was it ever fully 
resumed, even after he had broken 
from his ties to the government, and 
became once more identified with the 
cause of the people. 

But Flood had scarcely seceded from 
the ranks of opposition, when the po- 
pular cause experienced a vast acces- 
sion of strength, by the return to par- 
liament of Grattan for the borough of 
Charlemont. That event, so pregnant 
with important consequences, was fa- 
cilitated by a calamity, which converted 
for a season the house of Lord Char- 
lemont into a house of mourning. His 
brother, who represented the borough, 
was drowned on his passage from Park- 
gate to Dublin, to attend his duties in 
the House of Commons. By the be- 
nignant nobleman the loss was long 
and keenly felt ; but private affliction, 
any more than private interest, did not 
prevent him from discharging his 
public duty; and his judgment, as 
well as his disinterestedness, was 
equally manifested, when he called 
Grattan to take his place in the senate 
house, at the most eventful period in 
the history of Ireland. 

Of this election, Mr. Hardy tells 
us he always spoke with peculiar satis- 
faction ; and, in fact, he regarded ‘t as 
one of those events which peculiarly 
mark the dispensations of Providence, 
causing “satisfaction and self-appro- 
bation to arise from the bosom of misfor- 
tune, and the triumphs of a nation from 
the overwhelmings of the deep.” 

Of the absentee tax, by which Mr. 
Flood vainly hoped to make his ac- 
ceptance of office acceptable to the 
people, it is not our intention to speak 
at large. Suffice it to say, that it was 
proposed and rejected; the govern- 
ment being rather an acquiescing, than 
a very. anxiously interested party to 
its introduction, and the great landed 
proprietors, especially those who were 
the principal objects of the tax, having 
combined against it with a vigour and 
a vehemence that was seldom equalled 
in parliament. 

Lord Charlemont, who, at first, ap- 
proved of such a measure, was led, by 
a more mature consideration of it, to 
consider its advantage as more than 


doubtful. He, therefore, took no par- 
ticular pains to procure for it advo- 
cates amongst his friends; and al- 
though Flood, who felt convinced of 
its utility, laboured, with his accus- 
tomed ability, for its adoption by the 
legislature, the combination of those 
who disliked and of those who disap- 
proved of it, proved more than a match 
for him and his colleagues ; and the first 
efforts of the patriotic placé-man only 
terminated in the signal discomfiture 
of administration. The government 
were compelled to withdraw their 
countenance from the measure ; and it, 
accordingly, fell to the ground. 

Indeed, the many serious grievances 
under which Ireland, at that period, 
laboured, made the drain which she 
suffered from her absentees appear a 
matter of very inconsiderable moment. 
She was without trade, and without a 
constitution; and until her manufac- 
tures were enfranchised by the one, and 
her freedom guaranteed by the other, 
it was felt that nothing effectual could 
be done for her prosperity and inde- 
pendence. That this was the feeling 
of Lord Charlemont, is abundantly 
manifest; and that hopes were now 
entertained by him and his friends, 
that England might be induced to re- 
linquish the commercial and legislative 
monopoly by which their country was 
impoverished and provincialized, was 
made plain by the boldness of their 
language and the vigour of their mea- 
sures, when they came to discharge 
their duty in parliament. 

The commercial restraints under 
which the country laboured were now 
severely felt, and all the energies of 
the friends of Ireland were bent for 
the attainment of some measures of 
relief which might afford some pros- 
tes of support to the starving manu- 
acturers of the kingdom. The strug- 
gle with America, in which England 
was made to feel that she must put 
forth all her strength, enabled the pa- 
triots in this country to contend for what 
they deemed their rights with every pros- 

ect of success ; and Mr. Grattan, Mr. 
Daly, and others who, in conjunction 
with them, began about this time to 
lead and animate that public spirit 
which Flood had created, failed not to 
impress upon the government the ab- 
solute necessity of concession to the 
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trade of Ireland, if they would not en- 
counter the wrath of a justly discon- 
tented people. 

This determination was very clearly 
intimated, even before Grattan ap- 
peared in parliament, in a speech of 
the speaker, Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
Perry, delivered at the: close of the 
session of 1773, at the bar of the 
House of Lords. 

Having stated that the commercial 
restrictions of Ireland were not ad- 
vantageous to England, he thus pro- 
ceeded :— 


“If Great Britain reaped the fruits of 
their policy, the commons of Ireland 
would behold it without repining ; but it 
aggravates the sense of their misfortunes 
to see the rivals, if not the enemies of 
Great Britain in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of those advantages ; to which they 
think themselves entitled upon every 
principle of policy and justice. Jt is the 
expectation of being restored to some, if 
not to all those rights, and that alone, 
which can justify to the people the con- 
duct of their representatives, in laying so 
many additional burdens upon them in 
the course of this session; and no time 
can be more favourable to their wishes 
than the present, when the public coun- 
cils are directed by a minister, who has 
judgment to discern and courage to pur- 
sue the common interest of the empire; 
and when the throne is filled by a mo- 
narch the sole object of whose ambition 
is to render all his people happy.” 


Lord Charlemont justly considered 
this speech as the initiative of those 
measures which were afterwards pur- 
sued; and he and his friends failed 
not to follow up the blow thus given, 
until the government were compelled 
to take a part with the people, and 
every vestige of the obnoxious mono- 
poly was rescinded. 

But, much as Lord Charlemont was 
busied in politics, he never lost sight 
of literature; and about this period he 
meditated a history of Italian poetry, 
from the time of Dante to that of 
Metastasio. For such a task he was 
not ill qualified, if we may believe 
Barretti, who, in his dedication to him 
of his “account of the manners and 
customs of Italy,” thus writes—* Your 
knowledge of the manners and lan- 
guage of Italy, is hardly less than my 
own, who am a native of that country ; 
and your knowledge of its literature 
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much more exiensive.” Nor are we 
dependant upon the complimentary 
language of an Italian dedicator for 
this acknowledgment. The work which 
he now meditated, although interrupted 
for a time, he alterwards brought to a 
completion ; and it remains a very cre- 
ditable memorial of his critical as well 
as of his classical attainments. 

But it is, undoubtedly, as a patron 
and not as an author, that he is chiefly 
to be regarded. He was not so am- 
bitious of shining himself, as desirous of 
enabling others to shine ; and his duties 
(for such he deemed them,) as an en- 
courager of rising merit, may be said 
to have so engrossed his thoughts as 
to have superseded, in a great degree, 
his efforts as an original writer; in 
which character, the reader has already 
seen that he might have left behind 
him something well worthy of preser- 
vation. 

With Barretti he always maintained 
a kindly intimaey ; and we cannot re- 
sist the pleasure of presenting to the 
reader an extract from one of the 
letters of that singular man, which, for 
graceful naivete, and piquant, delicate 
satire, is almost unrivalled. Lord 
Charlemont had rallied him upon his 
indifference about politics, and, pos- 
sibly, had hazarded some pleasant re- 
marks upon his ultra-tory predilec- 
tions. Barretti’s reply is as follows :— 

««¢ Coming now back to speak of my 
dear self, I must, for once, and very 
gravely, expostulate with your lordship 
as to that oblique, but degrading accusa- 
tion, of my being little less than apatheti- 
cally indifferent about politics. Jesus! 
Jesus! How wrong and unjust those 
lords are apt to be, when they take it in 
their heads so to be. Is such an accusa- 
tion to be brought against a man, who 
has for these four months past been im- 
pairing his sight, wearing out his thumbs, 
and exhausting his patience in diligently 
collating half a dozen editions of Ma- 
chiavel’s works, in order to strike out a 
new one in three enormous quartos. 
Come forth of thy back shop, thou Tom 
Davies, bookseller, de mis Pecados! 
Come forth to bear witness against this 
iord, as how I have been, and am still, 
sunk into the very deepest abyss of poli- 
tics Machiavelian! Was not Machiavel 
the identical bell-wether of all, and every 
one of the political flock ? The first, 


the best, the damnedest of them all? and 
how am I to be taxed with indifference 
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about politics, who am now invested by 
bookseller’s authority, with the power of 
supervising and ushering the chief code 
of that science into a new edition, and am 
actually doing it. However, though a 
thorough politician, I will be so far 
honest as to own, there was a time when 
I was tainted with doctrines unsound ; 
for instance, there was a time, when my 
notion of liberty, (and liberty is the axis 
round which all manner of politics turns) 
when my notion of liberty was, that any 
native of any land was a freeman, pro- 
vided he had wherewithal to fill his guts 
after his own taste, together with a tole- 
rable share of prudence; there was a 
time when I thought the French to be 
no slaves, but when actually tugging at 
the oar in the gallies; when I was per- 
suaded it was matter of indifference, 
whether rogues were hanged by a dozen 
of shop-keepers, or a dozen of senators ; 
when I thought it beastly, that some 
hundreds of hot-headed rascals should 
presume to turn a thief into a legislator, 
and to bring him among some honest 
custard-eaters, that he might grow fat as 
a pig, when he deserved to be kept as 
lean as a lizzard. ‘There wasa time, my 
lord, when I thought that a bastard kind 
of liberty, that did permit a multitude of 
Catos, Brutuses, Senecas, and Socrates’ 
to call Johnson a hireling, Warburton 
an atheist, Burke a jesuit, Mansfield an 
ass, Wilkes a saint, and Junius the sa- 
viour of his country. A multitude of 
such foolish notions, I own, I once fos- 
tered in my idle pate. But my long me- 
ditations on Machiavel, together with a 
careful perusal of Algeron Sidney’s 
works, and Molesworth’s account of Den- 
mark, have turned me into a genuine 
lover of liberty. So huzza, my boys, 
Wilkes and liberty for ever, and a plague 
upon my former apathy about politics.’” 


Up to the period of which we write: 
Leet Charlemont possessed :no fixed 
residence in Dublin ; and, it was quite 
as much from a sense of duty as from 
inclination, that he set about building 
the beautiful edifices, the one of which 
ut present adorns Rutland Square, and 
the other of which constitutes his sub- 
urban villa of Marino, In these Lord 
Charlemont displayed his accustomed 
judgment and refinements; and the 
beholder cannot fuil to admire the sym- 
metry and the classical elegance by 
which they are distinguished. They 
may serve, indeed, as models of the 
mind of their illustrious proprietor, and 


clearly show how much he profited by 
his study of the works of art, which en- 
gaged so large a portion of his atten- 
tion during his travels through Greece 
and Italy. He would, no doubt, have 
been more in his element in patronising 
the fine arts, than in taking an active 
part in the troublous politics of the 
times in which he lived ; the one was 
a congenial, the other must have been, 
to a great degree, a distasteful employ- 
ment. But when he thus fixed him- 
self in Jreland, he must have been very 
conscious that he had taken up his 
abode in a country as yet far behind 
most other European countries in all 
that indicated refinement and civiliza- 
tion, and he could have had no motive 
for so doing, but one which is creditable 
to him, as evinciug patriotic predilec- 
tions. He preferred expending him- 
self upon the improvement of his own 
country, to enjoying the improvements 
of others, and must have experienced no 
small satisfaction from perceiving that 
his labours were not altogether in vain, 
and that Dublin was rising into beauty 
and magnificence by the inspiring in- 
fluence of his example. 

It is, undoubtedly, the truth, that all 
the buildingsin our metropolis, in which 
we may take a national pride, were 
erected during the period in which this 
distinguished nobleman may be said to 
have presided, as the arbiter eleganti- 
arum, over the architectural genius of 
Ireland. We may instance the Courts 
of Law, the Exchange, the Parliament 
House, and the Custom House. There 
is another little erection which does 
great credit to the taste of the period 
in which it was built, and to which we 
allude, because it now exhibits ample 
evidence of the decline of that spirit 
which characterised what may be em- 
phatically called, the age of Lord 
Charlemont. We mean St. Thomas’s 
Church, the front of which we have al- 
ways admired for its modest elegance 
and simplicity, and which required only 
to be surmounted by a pedestal, such 
as was contemplated in the original 
plan, and provided for, as we know, 
by a grant of the Irish Parliament, 
in 1761, to be greatly ornamental to 
that part of the city in which it stands. 
But the pedestal never was raised, and 
the church itself being lately to un- 
dergo some repair, it was resolved, we 
suppose from motives of economy, in- 
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stead of completing the original de- 
sign, to mar it, by clapping a sort of 
Dutch pent-house over the beautiful 
Grecian portico, a proceeding by which 
the effect which was intended to be 
produced, is completely extinguished. 
It is us if a Quaker bonnet were 
placed on the head of the Medicean 
Venus ; and reminds us of the cap 
drawn over the head of a culprit just 
before he is hanged. This medley of 
meanness and magnificence is disgust- 
ingly incongruous ; and the beholder 
cannot but be reminded by it of a sight 
which is not unfrequently witnessed in 
some of the half-desolated cities of 
Greece, where the shaft of the Ionic 
column furnishes part of the materials 
which serve to construct the Arab hut, 
in which squalidness and misery appear 
combined with relics of ancient taste and 
grandeur. It may be added, that our 
civilized architects have done from 
choice, what the barbarian of the desert 
only does from necessity. How would 
the spirit of Charlemont be grieved, 
could he now behold this profanation ! 
and how would his mind have been 
overcast, if, when he bestirred himself 
so patriotically in diffusing a sentiment 
of refinement and elegance amongst his 
countrymen, he could have anticipated, 
that, at no very distant period, a sordid 
economy would do more to degrade 
and to vilify the arts, than his generous 
patronage to cherish and to expand 
them. 

Of his motives in thus expending a 
large sum of money in adorning the 
lrish metropolis and its vicinity, it is 
right to suffer himself to speak. They 
are alike creditable to his head and to 
his heart, and we give them, in the hope 
that they may not be without their in- 
fluence upon other great proprietors, 
who are more fond of considering their 
rights than their duties, and who, while 
they draw large revenues from the in- 
dustry of the people, seldom deem it 
necessary to expend any considerable 
portion of them in promoting the pros- 
perity of their native land. 

« As I had left Ireland, when almost a 
child, I had few, or no acquaintances there. 
At least, none of that class which, holding 
a place between friendship and acquain- 
tance, are in a high degree interesting to 
the heart. All my connexions had been 
formed among Englishmen, the attractive 
force of which circumstance I quickly per- 
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ceived, and being thoroughly sensible that 
it was my indispensable duty to live in 
Ireland, determined, by some means or 
other, to attach myself to my native coun- 
try; and, principally with this view, I 
began those improvements at Marino, 
which have proved so expensive to me. 
My health, to which sea-bathing, and the 
social neighbourhood of a metropolis, were 
absolutely necessary, would not allow me 
to settle on my estate in the north, and 
without some pleasant and attractive em- 
ployment, I doubted whether I should 
have resolution enough to become a resi- 
dent, and residence is the first of our po- 
litical duties, since, without it, all others 
are impracticable. 

« It is the nature of man to assimilate 
himself to those with whom he lives, or, 
at least, to endeavour stch assimilation, 
especially where his adopted countrymen, 
exalted in his own private opinion above 
himself, effect to deride his native man- 
ners and partialities. The Irishman in 
London, long before he has lost his brogue, 
loses, or casts away, all Irish ideas; and, 
from a natural wish to obtain the good 
will of those with whom he associates, 
becomes, in effect, a partial Englishman, 
perhaps more partial than the English 
themselves. In the east, it is well known 
that Christians meet no enemies so bitter, 
or so dangerous, as renegadoes. Let us 
love our fellow subjects as our brethren— 
let us at all times act in concert, for the 
universal good of the empire ; but let us 
consider, that we are best enabled to per- 
form that duty, by contributing to the 
prosperity of our own country, which 
forms so capital a portion of that empire. 
What can the unconnected Irishman per- 
form in England? Whatever his conse- 
quence may be at home, it is lost in the 
vast circle of English importance. The 
resident Irishman may be of consequence 
even in England. The English Irish- 
man nevercan. He gets into Parliament, 
and by so doing, takes upon himself a new 
duty, independent of, and perhaps contrary 
to that to which he was born,—the service 
of his constituents. He may enrich himself 
asa courtier, or gain applause as a patriot ; 
he may serve his party; he may serve him- 
self ; but Ireland must be served in Ireland. 
The love and service of our country is, 
perhaps, the widest circle in which we can 
hope to display an active benevolence.— 
Universal philanthropy is, no doubt, a 
god-like virtue; but how few are there 
who can hope or aspire to serve mankind ? 
Although our fervent wish ought always 
to extend to the service of mankind, our 
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endeavours ought to be more particularly 
pointed to the practice of that most ex- 
tended duty, patriotism, to which they are 
adequate. Ifevery man were to devote 
his powers to the service of his country, 
mankind would be universally served.” 


Indeed, he could not well have lived 
without the refined literary intercourse 
to which he was accustomed. This, he 
periodically enjoyed, in great perfec- 
tion, when he visited London, which 
he did, generally, once a year, and the 
correspondence of his distinguished 
friends, who delighted as much in him 
as he did in them, were, amidst the tur- 
moil of politics, a frequent source of 
gratification to him in Ireland. We 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
making here a few extracts from some 
of Beauclerk’s letters, for the purpose 
of exhibiting the rare epistolary talents 
of that gifted man, as well as the inten- 
sity of esteem with which he regarded 
Lord Charlemont. 

Urging Lord Charlemont to visit 
London, he thus writes— 


« What an abominable world do we live 
in, that there should not be above half a 
dozen honest men in the world, and that 
one of those should live in Ireland. You 
will, perhaps, be shocked at the smal] por- 
tion of honesty that I allot to your coun- 
try ; but a sixth part is as much as comes 
to its share ; and, for any thing I know 
to the contrary, the other five may be in 
Ireland too, for I am sure I do not know 
where else to find them. Your philan- 
thropy engages you to think well of the 
greatest part of mankind ; but every year, 
every hour adds to my misanthropy, and 
Ihave had a pretty considerable share of 
it, for some years past. Leave your par- 
liament and your nation to shift for itself, 
and consecrate that time to your friends, 
which you spend in endeavouring to pro- 
mote the interest of half a million of 
scoundrels, Since, as Pope says, 

“ Life can little else supply, 
Than just to look about us, and to die.” 


« Do not let us lose that moment that 
we have, but let us enjoy all that can be 
enjoyed in this world, the pleasures of 
a true uninterrupted friendship. Let us 
leave this island of fog and iniquity, and 
sail to purer regions, not yet quite cor- 
rupted by European manners. _ It is true, 
you must leave behind you Marino, and 
your medals, but you will likewise leave 
behind you the S—s, and R—bys of this 
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place. I know you will say you can do 
all this without flying to the other pole, 
by shunning the society of such wretches; 
but what avails it to me, that you are 
the very man I could wish, when I am 
separated from you by sea and land? If 
you will quit Marino, and sail with me, I 
will fly from Almack’s, though, whatever 
evil I may have suffered from my connec- 
tion with that place, I shall always with 
gratitude remember, that there I first be- 
gan my acquaintance with you; and in 
the very sincerity of truth I can say, that 
I would rather have such a friend as you, 
evenat three hundred miles distance, than 
both the Houses of Parliament for my 
friends in London. I find when I have 
once begun to converse with you, I can- 
not leave off ;—you have spoiled me, my 
Lord, and must take the consequence.— 
Why should fortune have placed our paltry 
concerns in two different islands? If we 
could keep them, they are not worth one 
hour’s conversation at Elmsly’s. If life 
is good for any thing, it is only made so 
by the society of those whom we love. 
At all events, I will try to come to Ire- 
land, and shall take no excuse from you 
for not coming early in the winter to Lon- 
don. The club exists but by your pre- 
sence; the flourishing of learned men is 
the glory of the state. Mr. Vesey will 
tell you, that our club consists of the 
greatest men in the world, consequently 
you see there is a good and patriotic rea- 
son for you to return to England in the 
wiuter.” 


Again, he writes, pressing the same 
object : 


« If you do not come over, I will bring 
all the club over to Ireland, to live with 
you, aud that will drive you here in your 
own defence. Johnson shall spoil your 
books, Goldsmith pull your flowers, and 
Boswell talk to you;—stay then if you 
can.” 


Again, alludingto Lord Charlemont’s 
feverish political anxieties, he thus ex- 
presses himself, disclosing at the same 
time, his aifection for his friend, and 
the cynical aspect with which his pe- 
culiar temperament led him to look 
upon human nature. No doubt, the 
instance which he specifies might well 
have justified even a severer reprehen- 
sion. 


“ Why should you be vexed to find 
that mankind are fools and knaves? I 
have known it so long, that every fresh 
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instance of it amuses me, provided it 
does not immediately affect my friends or 
myself. Politicians do not seem to me 
to be much greater rogues than other 
people; and as their actions affect, in 
general, private persons, less than other 
kinds of villany do, I cannot find that I 
am so angry with them, It is true that 
the leading men in both countries at pre- 
sent are, 1 believe, the most corrupt, 
abandoned people in the nation ;—but 
now that I am upon this worthy subject 
of human nature, I will inform you of a 
few particulars relating to the discovery 
of Otaheite, which Dr. Hawkesworth 
said, placed the king above all the con- 
querors in the world ; and if the glory is 
to be estimated by the mischief, I do not 
know whether he is not right. When 
Wallis first anchored off the island, two 
natives came alongside of the ship, with- 
out fear or distrust, to barter their goods 
with our people. A man called the 
boat keeper, who was in a boat that was 
tied to the ship, attempted to get the 
things from them without payment. 
The savages resisted, and he struck one 
of them with the boat-hook, upon which 
they immediately paddled away. In the 
morning great numbers came in canoes 
of all sizes about the ship. They be- 
haved, however, in the most peaceable 
manner, still offering to exchange their 
commodities for any thing that they 
could obtain from us, The same trick 
was played by attempting to take away 
their things by force. This enraged 
them, and they had come prepared to 
defend themselves with such weapons as 
they had; they immediately began to 
fling stones, one of which went into the 
cabin window. Wallis, on this, ordered 
that the guns, loaded with grape-shot, 
should be fired; this you may imagine, 
immediately dispersed them. Some were 
drowned, many killed, and some few got 
on shore, where numbers of the natives 
were assembled. Wallis then ordered 
the great guns to be played, according to 
his phrase, upon them. This drove them 
off ; when he still ordered the same pas- 
time to be continued, in order to convince 
them, as he says, that our arms could 
reach them at such a distance. If you 
add to this, that the inhabitants of all 
these islands are eat up with vile dis- 
orders, you will find, that men may be 
much worse employed, than by doing the 
dirtiest job that ever was undertaken by 
the lowest of our clerk-ministers. These 
particulars I had from a man who went 
the last voyage, and had them from the 
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gunner of Wallis'’s ship. We have one 
of the natives here, who was wounded in 
that infernal massacre.” 


Edmund Burke was also one of his 
Lordship’s correspondents. The fol- 
lowing letter bears date 1776, and was 
written for the purpose of introducing 
to his notice Arthur Young, then about 
to enter upon his well-known tour 
through Ireland— 


“ Westminster, June 4th, 1776. 

“My Dear Loarp,—Permit me to 
make Mr. Young acquainted with you. 
To his works and his reputation you can 
be no stranger. I may add, that in con- 
versing with this gentleman, you will 
find, that he is very far from having ex- 
hausted his stock of useful and pleasing 
ideas in the numerous publications with 
which he has favoured the world. He 
goes into our country to learn, if any 
thing valuable can be learned, concerning 
the state of agriculture, and to communi- 
cate his knowledge to such gentlemen as 
wish to improve their estates by such 
methods of enlightened culture, as none 
but people of good fortune can employ, 
especially in the beginning. But ex- 
amples may be given, that hereafter will 
be useful, when you can prevail on your- 
selves to let the body of your people into 
an interest in the prosperity of their 
country. Your lordship will think it 
odd, that I can conclude a letter to you 
without saying a word on the state of 
public affairs. But what can I say that 
will be pleasing to a mind formed like 
your’s? Treland has missed the most 
glorious opportunity ever indulged by 
heaven to a subordinate state—that of 
being the safe and certain mediator in the 
quarrels of a great empire. She has 
chosen, instead of being the arbiter of 
peace, to be a feeble party in the war 
waged against the principle of her own 
liberties. But I beg pardon for censur- 
ing, or seeming to censure, what I per- 
haps so little comprehend. It certainly 
is much above me. Here we are, as we 
are. We have our little dejections for 
disappointments, our little triumphs for 
advantages, our little palliatives for dis- 
graces, in a contest, that no good fortune 
could make less than ruinous. I return 
to Mr. Young, whom I am sure you will 
receive with the hospitality which you 
always shew to men of merit. Mrs. 
Burke joins me in our best compliments 
to Lady Charlemont.” 


But the aid which the parliament of 
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Ireland afforded government in the 
American war, and of which Burke 
here complains, was both short-lived 
and unavailing. The prudence and 
the skill of Washington soon convinced 
the British generals that it was no 
ordinary enemy with whom they had 
to contend ; and the prospect of a suc- 
cessful issue to the Americans, which 
now appeared, interested in their cause 
some of the leading powers in Europe. 

Lord Harcourt was now recalled, 
and was succeeded by Lord Bucking- 
hamshire, who came over attended by 
Mr. Richard Heron as his secretary— 
a gentleman who had recommended 
himself to his excellency by having 
Jong acted with skill and fidelity as 
his law agent, and supervisor of his 
estates, but who had no experience of 
public affairs, and was ignorant even of 
the political aspect of such a country 
as Ireland. 

Had it been the design of the cabinet 
in England to provoke that out-break 
of national feeling which took place in 
this country shortly after the arrival 
of the new Lord Lieutenant, they could 
not have acted more skilfully with a 
view to such an object than by the 
precise appointments that were made. 
Mr. Heron was a man who, however 
estimable in private life, possessed 
neither the wit, the conviviality, the 
information, or the-resdurees by which, 
either more or less, almost every pre- 
vious secretary had been distinguished. 
He was a plain, dull, dry, ledgerman, 
who would have been much more in 
his place ina counting house, than atthe 
castle, where he had to transact busi- 
ness with men of great and varied 
talents and attainments, whose dex- 
terity was to be parried, while their 
humours and caprices were to be con- 
sulted, and whose public hostility could 
only be diverted by the skilful presen- 
tation of personal objects. 

Had a peasant been taken from the 
plough, for the purpose of commanding 
a king’s ship during an impending hur- 
ricane, the appointment would have 
been scarcely more ridiculous or ex- 
travagant than that of Mr. Heron as 
secretary for Ireland. By the progress 


of the war, the linen trade of the north 
had been almost ruined, and by the 
operation of the embargo, the provi- 
sion trade of the south had been all 
but completely destroyed. 


The sad 
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commercial depression which the coun- 
try suffered, was felt even by the go- 
vernment, in the decline of the revenue, 
and the consequent inability to pay or 
to equip the additional troops which 
were required for the defence of the 
country, 

France was now in open alliance 
with America; and her statesmen, no 
doubt, deemed that they were dealing 
a master-stroke of policy, when they 
thus treacherously aided in inflaming 
the discontents of the revolting colonies, 
and promoting the dismemberment of 
the British empire. Little did the 
crafty advisers of Louis foresee that the 
evil would react upon themselves ; and 
that the very troops whom they sent 
out to the new world were destined to 
bring home with them the political 
principles, by the operation of which, 
at no distant period, the French mo- 
narchy was to be upturned from its 
foundations. When we tell the reader 
thatthe Marquess La Fayette learned in 
America those lessons in revolutionary 
policy which he imported into France, 
he will be at no loss to understand the 
whole extent of that righteous retribu- 
tion which awaited this act of her un- 
principled aggression. 

Nor did the progress of events afford 
any reasonable prospect of the sudden 
dispersion of that gloom by which the 
fortunes of England seemed overcast. 
Already the star of Washington was 
ascendant in America, and two British 
armies had laid down their arms. 
Discontent and distress were at their 
height in Ireland, of which the French 
seemed disposed to take advantage, by 
making a descent upon our coast. Of 
this the people of Belfast, who had ex- 
perienced somewhat of the same cala- 
mity about eighteen years before, be- 
gan to be sensitively apprehensive ; 
and they applied to government for 
some extraordinary protection, which 
might avert or repel the threatened 
invasion. The answer of the sage 
Mr. Heron, as Flood called him, was 
short and simple, viz. that “government 
had none to give ;” and never was 
oracular response productive of more 
talismanic effect, than this piece of 
doltish political simplicity. Immedi- 
ately the north took fire, by a spark 
struck, as it were, by the hand of an 
unconscious idiot. What the govern- 
ment would not, or could not do for 
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them, they were resolved to do for 
themselves. An armed association 
was immediately formed for their pro- 
tection against external dangers ; and 
such was the military ardour which 
took possession of the people, that 
every man capable of bearing arms 
was speedily enrolled and equipped at 
his own expense, and the new corps soon 
exhibited an appearance of organiza- 
tion and vigour, which enabled them 
to bid a proud defiance to foreign 
enemies. 

But that was not all. The military 
fervor did not confine itself to the 
north. The whole island took the 
alarm, or caught the phrenzy of the 
hour, and military organization spread 
and ramified, until Ireland started up 
an armed nation. Such was the origin 
of the Volunteers. With that institu- 
tion Lord Charlemont’s history pecu- 
liarly blends itself, as he was their 
chosen chief, and continued for many 
years to preside over them with a 
dignity and a moderation which gave 
almost a constitutional character to one 
of the most hazardous political experi- 
ments that ever was made, and one 
which might easily have been turned to 
a mischievous account by any leader 
of more turbulent zeal, or more un- 
principled ambition. Indeed we know 
not that Lord Charlemont ever per- 
formed greater services to his country 
than in his character of citizen soldier. 

Thus were the volunteers called into 
being, by the destitution of govern- 
ment, and a pressing sense of public 
danger. But not with the danger or 
the destitution did this formidable com- 
bination pass away. Their numbers, 
their unity, their energy, and their 
military array, impressed upon them 
a proud sense of their national impor- 
tance ; and, as embodied they were, so 
embodied they resolved to remain, un- 
til the great objects upon which the 
people had now set their hearts were 
fully attained, and the shackles had 
fallen off from their country, which so 
long held her in a state of provincial 
vassalage and degradation. 

We who live at a period when im- 
aginary grievances constitute the stock 
in trade of the mischievous agitator, 
cannot readily conceive the extent of 





* « An inquiry concerning the restrictions on the trade of Ireland.” 


real grievances of which Ireland had 
to complain, when she thus bristled 
into an attitude of energetic, military 
expostulation. There was scarcely any 
act of local oppression which one na- 
tion could suffer from the domination 
of another, which she was not, in a 
greater or less degree, made to feel ; 
nor was this tyranny the more endur- 
able, because inflicted by a foreign 
legislature, and ratified, after a sem- 
blance of free discussion, by the 
shadow of a domestic parliament. In 
trade, in commerce, and in agriculture, 
@ vexatious system of laws was es- 
tablished, by which the enterprise of 
the country was crippled, and its in- 
dustry paralysed ; and what made the 
injury thus inflicted the more galling, 
was, that England did not gain what 
Ireland lost, and that the whole empire 
was weakened and impoverished, often 
for the benefit of the common enemy. 
By astatute passed in the eighteenth 
year of Charles the Second, the expor- 
tation of cattle, butter, and other ne- 
cessaries from Ireland was prohibited, 
with a view to keep up the value of 
English land, although the gain thus 
accruing to the landlord, in one shape, 
must be lost in another, by the increased 
price which he must pay the manu- 
facturer for his goods, in consequence 
of the increase which dear provisions 
would make in the wages of labour. 


Nor was this the only injury which 
England suffered from its illiberal re- 
strictive laws, 


“« As every prohibition on the trade of 
Ireland,” observes Mr. Hutchinson,* 
* produces a monopoly in England, every 
such prohibition must, of necessity, hurt 
the trade of England; for, a monopoly 
always adds an artificial value to the com- 
modity, and consequently must prevent 
the exportation of it to foreign parts, 
whither the same commodity is sent from 
countries in which it bears only its natu- 
ral value.” 


The exclusion of our provisions from 
the English market, induced the land- 
lords in Ireland to encourage the breed- 
ing of sheep, with a view to the pro- 
duction of wool ; which soon increased 
to such a degree as gave rise to vari- 
ous woollen manufactures, which we 
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have good reason to believe, might 
have been prosecuted with great ad- 
vantage. 

But here, again, the jealousy of 
England took the alarm. Instead of 
regarding the Irish as subjects, she 
feared them as rivals, and seemed to 
think the preservation of a vicious 
monopoly of more importance than the 
infusing of new life into this prostrateand 
neglected portion of the empire. Ac- 
cordingly, the tenth and the eleventh 
of William the Third were enacted, 
which prohibited the exportation of 
manufactured wool from Ireland, ex- 
cept only to England and Wiles. 

Grievously as these enactments 
struck at the root of Irish prosperity, 
they were demonstrably proved by 
Mr. Hutchinson to be still more in- 
jurious to England. British or Irish 
‘wool was an article which was found 
by foreigners to be indispensible for 
rendering their own wool fit for the 
market. 


« The wool of southern nations,” Mr. 
Hutchinson observes, “is so tender and 
fine, that it cannot be woven into strong, 
thick, close cloth, such as is fit for general 
use. The wool of the northern countries 
is so coarse and harsh, that it cannot be 
manufactured into cloth sufficiently soft 
and fine for general consumption, But 
either being mixed with our wool, which, 
like a middle quality, reduces both ex- 
tremes, may be made into excellént cloth, 
that will rival our own, and if more 
cheaply manufactured, supplant it at the 
foreign market, by selling at a less price.” 


This made it a matter of the utmost 
importance to prevent the exporta- 
tion of our wool; and the laws which 
were enacted for that purpose so far 
coincided with our interests as a manu- 
facturing people, that, generally speak- 
ing, it was no man’s miterest to evade 
them. But, when Ireland was re- 
strained from exporting her woollen 
manufactures, this was no longer the 
case ; the interests of the people began 
to be arrayed against the laws; and 
the clandestine exportation of wool 
took place to an extent that was quite 
enormous. 

It would lead us far from our proper 
subject if we pursued, in detail, all the 
evils which this pernicious step-mother 
policy engendered. England was 


practically deprived of the monopoly 
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of Irish wool, and foreigners were put 
in possession of a material which en- 
abled them to undersell her in foreign 
markets. The contraband trade out, 
begat a contraband trade home, to the 
great loss of the revenue, and injury of 
the fair trader; and the high price 
which was received for our wool, was 
a great inducement to landlords to 
throw their lands into pasture, to the 
manifest injury of the inhabitants, who 
were thus, in great numbers, thrown 
out of employment. But there is still 
another point in which the subject 
must be viewed, and in which the dis- 
advantage arising from the restrictive 
law is even more apparent. 


“ Every pack of Irish wool,” observes 
Mr. Hutchinson, «would work up at 
least two packs of French wool, none of 
which could be wrought up without it, 
into any stuff that would rival us in the 
market. For every pack, therefore, of 
wool, wrought into any such stuff, that 
would have rivalled us in a foreign mar- 
ket from Ireland, if her ports had been 
open, there are now three packs so manu- 
factured. The disadvantage, therefore, 
to England, arising from the sale of one 
pack of Irish raw wool to France, is 
greater, as three to one, than the disad- 
vantage she would have suffered, if Ire- 
land had exported the same quantity 
wrought into cloth; with this aggrava- 
tion, that France, our rival and enemy, 
gains what we lose, instead of -Ireland, 
a sister kingdom, subject to the same 
prince, and united by the same interest. 
Thus do we put a foreign and hostile state 
into possession of the advantages which 
we forego, which is just doubling our loss 
and their gain.” 


The restraint upon our trade to the 
East and West Indies, was another 
grievance by which not merely Ireland, 
but the empire at large suffered a se- 
rious injury from churlish and ignorant 
legislation. We could not receive 
sugar or molasses from the colonies, 
unless they were first landed at an Eng- 
lish port. This restriction formerly ex- 
tended to other branches of trade, and 
the consequence was, that we were 
driven to a contraband trade with 
other countries, by which, it was com- 
yuted, that, one year with another, Ire- 
faa paid one hundred thousand pounds 
to foreigners, for commoditics which 
she might have had from her own co- 
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lonies, “ and which, since the prohibi- annals, the historian can note with ad- 


tion to import those articles has been 
taken off, she has from our plantations 
again.”* 

It was, therefore, argued, and most 
convincingly, that the restriction upon 
molasses and sugar should be taken off 
also. But, into any question of that 
kind, it is not our object now to enter ; 
as, not only every vexatious regulation 
has been rescinded, but, (as if for the 
purpose of atoning for past neglect,) a 
monopoly in favour of Ireland, has been 
established in articles of prime neces- 
sity, respecting which England for- 
merly possessed herself of a monopoly 
against her. It was, however, neces- 
sary, to allude to the condition of this 
country, at the first formation of the 
volunteers ; as the indignant public 
spirit which was manifested by that 
formidable body, can scarcely find a 
satisfactory justitication, unless viewed 
in connection with the oppressive and 
illiberal enactments, by which Ireland 
had been made to assume more the ap- 
pearance ofa Turkish dependency than 
an integral member of the British 
empire. 

This was, emphatically, one of those 
cases, in which real grievance gene- 
rated discontent, and uot one of those 
cases in which discontent generated fic- 
titious grievance. And when a noble- 
man like Lord Charlemont put himself 
at the head of the movement, by which 
the long arrear of injuries of which his 
country had reason to complain, was to 
be redressed, his conduct was the very 
opposite of that of the mischievous agi- 
tator, who inflames the public mind for 
his own advantage. 

The emancipation of our trade, 
therefore, from the restraints by which 
it had been all but annihilated. now be- 
came, with our patriots, a first object. 
And the disasters of England in Ame- 
rica, furnished topics of exulting con- 
gratulation to those who conceived 
that the British minister must now see 
the danger of pushing matters to ex- 
tremities in Ireland. The national 
spirit was at its highest point in the one 
country, when the power to check or 
to control that national spirit was at 
its lowest point in the other, and an 
unanimity pervaded the mass of the 
people respecting the measures indis- 
pensible for their relief, such as, at no 
former or nosubsequent period of their 
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miration. 

Undoubtedly there never wasa period 
when an unruly and ambitious dema- 
gogue might have played his own game, 
with more prospect of personal advan- 
tage ; and had Lord Charlemont been 
tainted with any of the vices of the 
professional patriot, he might have 
enacted, with more success, in Ireland, 
the part which Phillippe Egalité after- 
wards attempted in France. Had per- 
sonal vanity been his ruling foible, he 
might have anticipated La Fayette, in 
precipitating, in his own country, a 
giddy and a heartless revolution. But 
Lord Charlemont’s single-mindedness 
was as conspicuous us his public spirit, 
and self never, in the slightest de- 
gree, warped or perverted his zeal for 
the public good. Popularity he loved, 
but it rather followed him than he it ; 
and he could, at any time, encounter 
popular odium, rather than forfeit the 
conscious approbation of his own mind. 
His object was, not to overturn a go- 
vernment, but to restore a people ; not 
to separate Ireland from the British 
crown, but raise her to her proper rank 
amongst the nations of the world. And 
when the time came for a demonstra- 
tion of patriotic ardour such as might 
be attended with decided success, Lord 
Charlemont was as anxious that it 
should not transgress its proper bounds, 
as he was desirous of conducting it to 
a prosperous issue in giving legislative 
independence to Ireland. 

It may be, that his foresight was not 
equal to his patriotism, and that in gain- 
ing that for which he contended, he 
was unconsciously sowing the seeds of 
that which he would have most sin- 
cerely deprecated, and against which 
he would have contended even to the 
death. It was no part of his system to 
nurture anti-anglican prejudices, until 
they attained a pernicious maturity, 
which threatened the dismemberment 
of the empire. Yet, such was the in- 
evitable tendency of all the measures 
of the great body of which he was now 
the acknowledged head ; and if that 
tendency did not earlier manifest itself, 
his prudence and his disinterestedness 
were at least as much the cause, as any 
other circumstances which imposed a 
temporary restraint upon the restless 
spirits who now began to agitate the 
mercurial population of Ireland. 
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THE THREE WISHES. 


Concluded from page 315. 


“ Acatn a bright torrent of unearthly 
radiance rushed upon my newly re- 
covered sight: as its overpowering 
effect subsided, the ample spaces and 
sublime proportions of the hall of des- 
tiny grew distinet to my view. As 
my quivering and agonizing nerves 
became composed,the perception of the 
senses once more expanding through 
the members of an entire frame, com- 
municated a sensation of delightful 
astonishment—for a moment I even 
doubted of the too great bliss. I had 
never, during the entire of my last 
horrid sufferings, altogether lost a 
strange illusory sense of a body, over 
the limbs of which I had no power ; 
so that there not unnaturally lingered 
some distrust. But the use of my sight 
confirmed the impression of the other 
senses. I recognised my own dear 
little self with an affection only to be 
understood by those who may have 
undergone a separation, which I can 
assure your sovereign lordship is worse 
than death. 

The genie lifted his eyebrows, and 
looked sublimely indifferent. 

“Long did i in this condition lie 
revolving on the turns of my singular 
fate, and contemplating the infelicity 
of those who exchange the delights of 
imaginary splendour for the grandest 
realities on earth. The visions of my 
youth—delightful to memory,and more 
so by the recollected constraints, pri- 
vations, and severities from which they 
were as a refuge and a rest—were far 
more full of all satisfaction, than any 
state I had found from real experience. 
Was I splenetic—heads fell, limbs 
writhed under the lash, fields were 
strewn, dungeons packed with van- 
quished fues : they were, to be sure, 
shadows—but had they been more, 1 
should scarcely be more delighted ; the 
feelings exercised were real. Again— 
I was neither the slave of accident or 
error—all changed according to my 
will, It is true, I mostly grew weary 
when I had completed my scheme of 
enjoyment. 

The genie’s face. distended into a 
portentous yawn. The old man and 
dogs caught the infection. The mer- 


chant gave a reproving shake of his 
head. The third old man continued 
without heeding But then I had 
only to change the vision. How widely 
different were the realities of my fatal 
experience ?—the mightiest monarch 
sat exposed to domestic treason and 
external hostility—the fiery plate in 
the dungeon—the scimitar in the field. 
For the politic minister and the com- 
manding warrior, anxiety and peril lay 
in constant watch—the rival’s hate—the 
despot’s caprice—the perils without 
the honours of the throne. Yet could 
I now resolve to sink back contentedly 
into my former state? No—I had seen 
too much of substantial realities to be 
any longer contented with shadows. 

“I had suffered indignities more 
than mortal : were they to pass un- 
avenged? The Armenian doctor was 
to repay a fearful debt of suffering. 
The Georgian king—should he not be 
humbled ? All the vultures in Caucasus 
—should they not be exterminated ? 
My heart swelled with that fearful pas- 
sion—the craving of vindictive ani- 
mosity. ‘What, I said, ‘were the 
power and grandeur of Solomon, should 
they escape.’ 

The genie looked respectfully at the 
speaker. 

“ But the question now arose—by 
what means was I to combine these 
anxious objects ? how avoid the dan- 
gers which had hitherto baflled my best. 
intentions? ‘The king is liable, I 
said within myself, ‘to the casualties 
of the man—his arm is shortened by 
error, ignorance, the limits of his 
power, and the strength of his adver- 
sary. The power that brought me 
here must be the greatest upon earth ; 
I will be some great magician—it is 
resolved.’ Having framed this wise 
resolution, I started to my feet, and 
fevered by the intensity of many con- 
flicting emotions, I traversed the broad 
pavement of the ample hall. I was 





rather at a loss how to proceed. I 
should fix on some particular magician, 
and how could I still be sure—my foe, 
the Armenian, might exceed in power. 
I turned on my steps—your majesty 
may judge of my astonishment—who 
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but my deadly foe should’stand before 
me; it was the Armenian himself, 
Had I force equal to my will, I might 
have torn him in pieces—had I 
courage equal to my fury, I should at 
least have made the trial. In the per- 
son of the Tartar, I had stood half a 
foot above him in height, and more in 
robustness ; now. I .was as far beneath 
him. I consoled myself in the keen 
purposes of my heart. He smiled on 
me with an eye of derision, veiled by 
assumed pity. 

“« My dear friend, said he, grasp- 
ing at my hand, which I wanted firm- 
ness to withdraw, ‘how has my heart 
bled for you ; I would have saved you 
all suffering, but for the unlucky acci- 
dent of that fatal night. Dreadfully 
harsh your sufferings have been ; but 
your father, poor dear man—forgive 
me if I weep—we had planned the 
whole for your escape.’ 

“TJ did not believe a word he said ; 
but I resolved to play his own game 
with him; and looked as simple and 
credulous as possible. 

The genie smiled. 

“« But how, my poor friend, did you 
escape, or when ?—did your spirit fly 
hither, from that fatal blow, or did it 
continue yet imprisoned in the severed 
head ? 

“T told him all. 

“Various were the emotions with 
which he heard the wondrous tale ; 
and I could perceive that it cost him 
much effort to preserve even a de- 
corous appearance of sympathy. When 
I told him of the pangs of the cautery, 
the exclamation ‘ beautiful, burst from 
his lips; as I proceeded with the 
shocking narrative, the look of forced 
pity forgot itself into the radiance of 
delight. * Wonderful, ‘superb,’ ‘ delici- 
ous, were the slightest of his exclama- 
tions. 

“QO my son, said he, as I concluded 
the harrowing and pathetic tale, ‘ what 
kingly glory has ever approached the 
supreme felicity you enjoyed. To no 
mortal has it hitherto been granted to 
obtain so near and distinct a view of 
the shadowy barriers of life and death. 
O head supremely honoured—had but 
a wink my son given testimony of your 
life, immortal had been your honour ; 
we should have set you in a frame of 
diamond, and fixed you up for the wor- 
ship of the learned of all future ages. 
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Had but the twinkling of your eye 
assured us of life, King Malek would 
have showered honours upon his sages, 
and you would have been the pride 
and boast of the glorious art,’ 

“I was overwhelmed by his volu- 
bility—he suddenly came to a pause : 
* What,’ said he, ‘ will you do next? I 
came to assist you with my skill.’ 

“*T have resolved to be a mighty 
enchanter, I replied, ‘but know not 
who to name.’ 

“A shade of alarm crossed his 
visage—he was evidently trembling for 
himself. It would not, however, satisfy 
my purpose, to take a form which I 
desired to torture, so I hastened to re- 
assure him, 

“* Can you,’ said I, ‘O sage Arme- 
nian, guide my wishes to their object. 
I would take the form of the greatest 
enchanter upon earth. Thou shalt 
have thy reward—my gratitude will 
not fail.” As I spoke, there rose in 
his eye a mysterious and malignant 
twinkle. ‘Thou hast some potent 
enemy,’ said I, ‘ O father, of whom thou 
wilt thus avenge thyself, by placing a 
friend in his stead.’ 

“«Two, my son, two, answered he 
significantly ; ‘thy choice shall avenge 
me on both. Name Senechus, the 
sage, my son; his power is boundless ; 
his wealth is great; he rules the king 
of the Tartars.’ 

“« But I would see him, O father, 
first. I have been twice deceived by 
haste.’ 

“« The third,’ said he, ‘ shall end thy 
troubles. Look in yonder mirror on 
which Samarcand is inscribed, and 
watch until you see your man—you 
will recognise him by a sign not to be 
mistaken. Wait for ten days—fare- 
well; we shall meet again.’ 

“ So saying he began to walk quietly 
away until he reached the centre of 
the hall, and crossing the bright volume 
of light which descended on its floor—I 
saw him no farther. 

“ Ten days! it was an eternity to the 
fever of revenge. I pass it over—it 
was a season of suffering beyond en- 
durance ; but I was gifted with some 
supernatural force to bear prolonged 
misery. I never before was so dis- 
tinctly enabled to form some notion of 
eternity. The ten days seemed to 
have no end. At first 1 continued to 
charm away the wolvish internal pang 
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of craving emptiness—a hunger that 
would devour one’s grandfather—by 
watching the quick and_ splendid 
changes of the vast mirror of Tartary : 
it was like the brilliant forms of vapour 
which open and unfold in the zenith of 
a frosty night. Such changes! Again 
I saw the cruel king who caused me 
to be blinded and bowstrung : the pang 
of famine intermitted while I vowed 
revenge. I saw King Malek who 
mutilated me in the plain of Tefflis, 
and beheaded me in the ravine at 
Kortene ; he was in chains at the Tar- 
tur’s throne. ‘ Both!’ I thought—it 
was a pleasure too grand for a common 
mortal; and to crown the glorious 
prospect, I saw my most accursed foe 
the archtraitor, the Armenian, con- 
versing with a venerable old man, of the 
most commanding aspect, upon whom 
even the king looked with reverence. 
He was dressed as the chief of the 
magicians, but with a splendour far 
beyond any one else I saw, and he 
seemed to deliver his sentiments with 
a leisurely and emphatic dignity, which 
shewed the respect his sayings en- 
sured. It was enough ; pain itself— 
and much was the pain | endured— 
could not keep me from the enjoyment 
of my varied plans of vengeance and of 
ower. 

The tedious lapse of days was spent. 
I looked around for the little silver 
bell : it was near me. I seized it with 
the hurried hand of expectation, and 
rung it with a violent jerk. Low and 
melancholy music dropped liquidly, as 
a trickling dew-drop from the snowy 
cup of the lily it resembled ; loud and 
fierce rung back the ponderous vibra- 
tion of the solemn dome above. The 
last long and low chord scarce died on 
the shadowy brightness of the hall of 
destiny, when the beautiful fairy was 
standing before me, with her pensive eye 
and sparkling cup. The sight of her 
brought back the memory of all my 
woes. 

“ Invited by the gentle and soothing 
expression of her mild and sympathising 
countenance. I narrated the whole story 
of my disappointments. She listened 
with a placid interest, but without ap- 
parent surprise. I was indeed a little 
disappointed by the small impression I 
could make ; the slight and almost im- 
perceptible movement of her features 
was unnatural. When any face of 


mortal mould on which I had ever 
before had the honour to exert the 
powers of language, would have been 
twitched into all the changes of a day 
in autumn; a scarcely perceptible 
shadow of a smile or frown swept over 
her statue-like features, like the faint 
ruffling of a fountain, when the summer 
breeze touches it with its softest 
breath. 

The genie’s face was twisted into 
contortions of impatience, more hide- 
ous than the spasms of a parturient 
mountain. The merchant trembled 
with dismay. ‘ For the love of Allah, 
brother, get on with your tale,’ said he, 
‘and shorten your descriptions.’ 

The old man seemed to be short of 
hearing, and went on coolly. ‘ Mortal, 
said she, when I had concluded, ‘ to be 
the teller of such a tale, is a distinction 
for which you should be thankful— 
privileged beyond the common lot, if 
your errors have made you wise, and 
your sufferings brought experience— 
the true object and end of existence. 
The events of life are linked together 
by a chain, of which the links are 
human follies and virtues—that which 
is fortune to the prudent, leads the 
fool to misery, and destiny cannot 
change the course of things, though 
virtue may. As you sow you shall 
reap; drink this and follow your des- 
tiny. If you meet with further mishap 
and escape with life, you must wander 
over all the world till you find your- 
self—farewell.’ 

“ While the fairy made this speech 
I held the cup in my hand—as she 
uttered the last words, I had drained 
it. I did not stay even to see her 
vanish ; fairy and pillared hall passed 
as the shadow of a dream from my 
sight ; my right hand was in the Ar- 
menian’s grasp—his eye fixed on mine ; 
his face wore the expression of one 
listening with interest ; there was yet 
profound silence; a sudden thought 
lit up his earnest eye. 

“* Father, said he, ‘are you taken 
suddenly ill ? why pause you thus?’ 

“«T am suddenly affected with fa 
pain in the head, my son,’ answered I. 
I thought it the wisest way to conceal 
from my enemy the change, for which 
I knew him to be on the watch. He 
mused a while in silence. 

“« But, O father, the words of the 
wise are more precious than the dia- 
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monds of Giamschid. Wilt thou but 
repeat thy three last words, which I 
was so unhappy as to miss.’ 

“I forgot myself so far as to look 
puzzled. He eyed me with an ex- 
pression of singular excitement. ‘My 
friend,’ said I, ‘tease me not with re- 
peated questions. I am in too much 
pain to comply with thy desires.’ The 
Armenian smiled with the same omi- 
nous gleam of malignity I had already 
so often remarked. 

“© Well, father, he replied, ‘I urge 
thee not—thou wilt need repose, as 
thou art expected to shew a singular 
specimen of thy power and knowledge 
before the king to-morrow morning— 
till then, farewell.” So saying, in a 
tone of very disagreeable significance, 
the Armenian left the little room in 
which we were. 

“ Anxious to ascertain the full ex- 
tent of my powers, and the entire ad- 
vantages of my situation, I now be- 
gan to examine myself and the place. 
It was a small apartment. Many rolls 
of written paper were piled in the 
corners ; some lay on a marble slab, 
on which various instruments were laid 
out as if for use. I could not con- 
jecture the uses of the instruments, 
nor could I read the characters of the 
scrolls. This perplexed me somewhat 
—for though every round gave testi- 
mony to the extraordinary knowledge 
of my predecessor ; yet 1 found my- 
self not yet perfectly clear as to where 
my knowledge was to be found. ‘ No 
matter,’ thought I, ‘if I am less wise 
than he'was, yet I know pretty well 
that a few wise words may conceal 
much ignorance. I shall take care not 
to be found wanting in assurance—a 
little confident smatter and impudence 
will always impose on the vulgar, who 
love to be duped,’ 

“ With these thoughts I set myself 
to consider how I might best ascertain 
the real nature and extent of my magi- 
cal powers, and how they were to be 
carried into action. I bade the ink- 
stand be turned into a mouse—but to 
my dismay it continued still to be an 
inkstand. I next rubbed an old lamp 
which stood in a niche in the wall 
with some pertinacity—but no subject 
genie appeared. ‘There was a large 
ring on my finger, which I tried next 
with the same anxious wish, and the 
success. I saw that there were 
Vou. VIII. 
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engraved upon it certain talismanic 
characters—but I could not read them. 
I sat down to deliberate—but no 
bright 7 of intelligence dawned upon 
my puzzled imagination. Having ex- 
hausted conjecture, I rose to try what 
a more extended search might throw 
in my way. 

“ It was allin vain. I tried a hun- 
dred objects, but found that I could 
understand nothing. In some other 
apartment I might perchance discover 
aclue for my proceedings. ‘ If” thought 
I, «I am not wiser to-morrow than to- 
day, I shall cut a pretty figure at court.’ 
It now occurred to me what, I was 
surprised had not sooner occurred, 
that where power consisted in know- 
ledge, I had vainly obtruded myself 
into the sage’s place. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
thought I, ‘the best thing I can do for 
myself, is to run away.’ I immedi- 
ately resolved to put this wise resolu- 
tion into practice, and having huddled 
up a variety of strange things, of which 
I did not know either the name or 
use, I looked for the door. To my 
extreme dismay, there was none to be 
found. This was a serious inconveni- 
ence—yet I knew that the Armenian 
must have gone out somewhere. With 
this thought I looked overhead—the 
walls of the apartment shot up to an 
amazing height, as perpendicularly as 
a wall, and as smooth as glass. I was 
in a ticklish position. I plainly saw 
that there was no escape. Alone, 
without food or drink, and in the 
power of an inveterate foe, what could 
I now do? ‘Towards evening I be- 
came both hungry and thirsty. Look- 
ing round in this distressing situation, 
my eye was caught by certain vessels 
upon shelves, which were carefully 
made up. Upon looking I found them 
to contain various portions of animals, 
floating in some bright fluid. ‘They 
were excessively disgusting ; but hun- 
ger and thirst are like relentless credi- 
tors, and will not be put off; so I— 

Here the old man stopped and made 
a face which made his hearers step out 
of the way. 

“ After this horrid banquet, a sense 
of horror and self-hatred fell upon my 
frame. I threw myself on the floor, 


and by degrees fell intoa torpor. How 
long this continued I know not. When 
I came to myself, a flood of unbearable 


splendour deluged the little room ; it 
2P 
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came from a small cup of some bright 
liquid that lay on the centre of the 
floor. I turned my head and was sur- 
prised to see the Armenian’s hateful 
eye gleaming over me. An icy thrill 
ran through my frame. ‘ What light 
is this, said I, wishing to begin the 
conversation in an easy and confiden- 
tial tone. 

“¢ This, Osage Senechus, thou know- 
est to be sunshine.’ 

“* And how did it come here ?’ 

“<« By a distillation from pumpkins, 
O sage, thou knowest.’ 

“< And what seekest thou here, 
learned Armenian, at this hour of 
sleep ?” 

“ A sour smile crossed the Armeni- 
ans visage as he replied: ‘ My vener~ 
able master forgets that he has given 
permission to the humblest of his 
pupils to try his skill upon the pre- 
parations necessary for his new trial 
to-morrow before the king.’ 

“¢* And hast thou completed thy task 
my son,’ asked I, in a patronising 
tone. 

“<Thy wisdom may judge,’ said the 
Armenian, rising and walking across 
the room, until he laid his hand on a 
pretty large spheroidical object, which 
was something like a large water melon, 
and hung suspended as if by its own 
buoyancy upon the air. It was fastened 
down by a strong cord to an iron ring 
in the floor. 

“<«Tt is nicely adapted,’ said he, ‘for 
the weight it is to bear, and no precau- 
tion has been neglected to guard against 
an accident which might deprive the 
Alchemick science of its father and 
ornament.’ As he uttered these words 
the Armenian bent his head with a 
complimentary expression of counte- 
nance. 

“TI thank thee for thy pious duty, 
my sweet pupil, said I; ‘and the 
further to practise thy science, let me 
ask thee to state distinctly the intent 
and use of this new invention of thy 
master’s.’ 

“«@O venerable master, in the morn- 
ing when the King and court, and the 
entire city shall have first assembled 
around this thy dwelling, this carpet, 
on which thy honoured limbs are now 
extended, shall be attached to yon- 
der bulb, which has been inflated with 
bituminous vapor from beneath the 
ruins of Babylon. This done, thy 


pupil shall reverently wish thee a good 
yoyage, and loosen the bands, upon 
which thou shalt ascend to astonish 
the world with a proof of skill never 
before known to human science.’ 

«* And how high, my son, thinkest 
thou that I shall ascend ? said I, with 
the air of one giving instruction. 

“«T count that thou mayst mount 
some five or six miles, if thy wisdom 
so desire it, venerable master.’ 

“* My son,’ said I with a patronising 
smile, ‘1 am meditating new honours 
for thy successful diligence. I shall 
forego the honour to be derived from 
this exploit in thy favour, Thou shalt 
thyself be the first mortal to ascend 
the heavens in my new machine. I 
would myself witness the effect upon 
the spectators, and gaze on thy sublime 
ascent from below.’ 

“*]T am not worthy, O most vener- 
able, and the king would be enraged 
at so unworthy a substitute. But I 
leave thee to thy rest—my master 
will have need of all his strength and 
spirit to buffet with the winds, and 
stand encounter with the clouds in the 
cold upper regions of the thin morning 
air. So saying, he turned down a large 
cup over the brilliant fluid that lit the 
chamber, and I was in total darkness. 

“ Not to weary your lordship’s high- 
ness with the painful reflections of a 
night spent in the terror of frightful 
anticipations—the morning came. I 
was lying in a half torpid state upon 
my back, and gazing with imperfect 
consciousness up the lofty shaft or 
funnel overhead, where it seemed to 
ascend into the very zenith—the cold 
grey light from which came down as 
through the dim tube of a hollow cylin- 
der of tarnished steel. The gathering 
hum of voices came faintly also from 
above, and grew louder and louder, 
until a loud shout as of a host came 
ringing on my ears. At the instant a 
side panel was drawn on the opposite 
side of the apartment, and half-a-dozen 
figures entered in succession. One of 
them approached the centre of the 
room, and stooping down uncovered 
the same bright cup of light which I 
have already mentioned to your lord- 
ship. It was the Armenian—a smile 
of mockery sat upon his long drawn 
lips, and wreathing upward in many a 
deep line, blended with the wrinkles of 
an insolent leer of triumph that twinkled 
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in his crafty eye. Words were need- 
less to tell his cruel thoughts. 

“ Approaching me with gestures of 
mock reverence, he informed me that it 
was time to begin, and that the king and 
court awaited my ascent. While he 
spoke, the persons who had entered 
with him deliberately took up the four 
corners of the carpet on which I lay, 
and placed me under the buoyant 
spheroid which I have described ; four 
cords hung from its opposite sides, 
which they quickly hooked to four 
rings in the carpet. 

“<Tt now only remains to cut this 

cord, O venerable enchanter, and the 
wisest of mankind shall be seen floating 
up into the morning. I need not in- 
form thy wisdom, that when thou hast 
satisfied the curious glances of the ad- 
miring multitude, thou mayst throw 
out one or two of these little iron 
balls, and thy ascent will become more 
easy. But, added he, after a long 
ause, during which the smile of ma- 
ignity which sat on his face shifted its 
revolting lines into the form of de- 
moniac rage, ‘but before I part with 
thee, I would learn from thy wisdom 
what punishment can be devised for 
the insult of which thou knowest.’ 

“¢ What insult, my son?” 

**¢ Rememberest thou of the vale of 
Kortene, when the fool’s spirit in the 
black eunuch’s base body dishonoured 
an Armenian sage with the bastinado.’ 

“ T lay confounded ; his eyes flashed 
fire from their hellish orbs, as he turned 
to the attendants and said, ‘cut the 
cord.’ 

“The word was scarcely spoken, 
when I was ascending slowly through 
the shaft, and I had not yet recovered 
from my first amaze, when I emerged 
into the morning light. A tremendous 
shout called me to myself. A scene 
of magnificence beyond the power of 
words to paint, lay a few fathoms be- 
neath me. The king with all his court 
occupied a vast platform, which was 
raised against an opposite building. 
Squadrons of Tartar cavalry were 
drawn up beneath ; outside these the 
population of the city, swelled by 
thousands from the surrounding coun- 
try extended their thronged multitudes. 
My eye was dazzled by the variegated 
glitter of their array. A million of 
shawls and scarfs rippled like the bil- 
lows of a sea beneath me, and a deep 
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murmur of wonder and delight breathed 
from the vast surface. Gradually, how- 
ever, the crowd and the city of Samar- 
cand dwindled into a smaller compass, 
as the surrounding hills came together 
in the expanded compass of my 
glance. A stream of air carried me off 
some distance toward the sunrise ; but 
ascending very little further, I entered 
a very chill current, which slowly car- 
ried me back upon the same course, 
until [ stood poised exactly over the 
platform on which the gorgeous crowd 
were yet gazing on me from beneath. 
I muh notwithstanding the distance, 
plainly descry the King reclining ona 
chair of state, with his hand across his 
forehead, as he looked up, and my foe, 
the wicked Armenian, standing next 
him, with the action of one relating 
some tale of interest. 1 could even 
perceive that much laughter was ex- 
cited by his narration. I had no doubt 
of the subject of their merriment. 
His voice came up with surprising dis- 
tinctness ; ‘Hold fast up there, Huck- 
abac,’ said he, in a laughing tone, ‘and 
do not fall upon us’—a thought flashed 
across my mind ; ‘my turn is at hand, 
thought I~as I selected a few of the 
weightiest of the iron balls from the 
bag at my right hand; for a moment 
I dallied with my vengeance—while I 
took an aim—and letting go :—the 
laugh was not out of his mouth, when 
the metal plumped precisely on the 
Armenian’s accursed face, 

The genie laughed, and rubbed his 
hands together. 

“ The ball had scarcely left my hand 
when I had the satisfaction to see him 
roll prostrate on the platform. As I 
began to rise rapidly at the same 
instant, I feared to lose the remainder 
of my vengeance, so that I cast a 
couple more in rapid succession— 
neither seemed to tell; but my re- 
venge was ampler than I had even 
hoped. A violent commotion was 
raised among the courtiers, and every 
one was rushing from side to side ; at 
once the platform gave way—a crash, 
mingled with a mighty yell, came up 
with surprising loudness, as king and 
court were poured like corn from the 
winnower’s hand off the sloping floor, 
and thundered down upon the con- 
fused troops bencath. A volume of 
dust came up; and a confused uproar, 
beginning fiercely and wildly at the 
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centre, ran outward over the dense 
mass. ‘I have not wished in vain, was 
the thought that rushed over my heart. 

“The clatter from beneath died 
upon my ear, as I rose tu such a height 
that all the lesser details of the scene 
were lost in the grey obscurity beneath. 
I now seemed to have entered a very 
rapid stream of air, and the country 
below was fleeting away eastward with 
a cloudlike motion. 

“TI was passing above the waters of 
Aral, when I was suddenly startled by 
a sudden sound of heavy wings, and 
before I could turn my head a rush of 
white plumage came round me like a 
torrent. The air for some moments 
was filled by a double file of wild 
swans. The concussion of their wings 
upon the air communicated an exceed- 
ingly singular motion to my vehicle. 
I uttered a cry of anger and alarm ; 
and in an instant the whole flock pre- 
cipitated itself down the steep air until 
they reached the surface of the lake 
below. They were just beginning to 
throw themselves on the waters with a 
great foam ; but before the half of their 
number were settled, a note of alarm 
sounded up the air; and again they 
began to wind their way up in magni- 
ficent spirals. As they rose nearer 
I began to perceive a dark fowl of 
stronger wing, towering up with dart- 
like ascent from beneath them; in a 
moment it stood in the air many thou- 
sand fathoms above, and appeared to 
be balancing for a stoop upon its prey, 
when my approaching vehicle attracted 
its notice. 

“In an instant it was near. It was 
the most astonishing sight to see that 
splendid bird towering in the free field 
of its own unbounded element. Its 
eyes sparkled with a diamond lustre ; 
there was a calm and kingly sternness 
upon them. The wave of its out- 
stretched wing told exulting power. 
I envied the magnificent creature, as 
without effort he rose, and stooped, 
and wheeled in countless dizzy circles 
all around my airy way. 

The genie stared at the old man’s 
volubility—he went on with accele- 
rated velocity. 

“It was easy to perceive, my Lord 
genie, that the powerful creature was 
considcring in its own mind, upon 
eating me up. You may conceive that 
I was not quite at ease. Yet, in truth, 


I was beginning to become seasoned 
to all sorts of terrors and alarms, and 
now began to feel as much wonder and 
curiosity as fear. Truly, O sovereign, 
king of genies, if half the strange 
things to which I have been the un- 
willing witness, were told me by 
another person, I should have pro- 
nounced him the greatest liar in the 
whole world. 

The genie laughed significantly. 

“As I was saying, the great bird 
seemed to have a monstrous mind to 
eat me. The hungry expression grew 
more and more intense as every wheel 
brought it nearer.. But the strange- 
ness of my vehicle protected me ; and 
cota the form and features of my 
sind produced the effect which they 
commonly have on all the inferior tribes 
of animals. I had yet half a bag 
full of iron balls; but I had found 
that every ball I parted, I rose so 
many fathoms higher; and I was 
aware that my only chance de- 
pended upon my keeping below the 
level of the high ridge of the Caucasus, 
to which my course was directed. 
While I was in this anxiety, by no 
means ‘satisfied with my travelling 
companion, a new incident, for a time 
at least, set me at ease. About half- 
way beneath me, and the western shore 
of this inland sea, a flight of gannets 
came sweeping on in a lengthened line 
beneath. In a trice my persecutor 
was down among them. Away they 
scattered on every side. One was 
singled out, and there began a chace, 
which, in spite of cold, hunger, and my 
strange and fearful situation, I could 
not help viewing with all a hunter’s 
interest. Often, indeed, my lord, had 
I heard of the enlivening enthusiasm 
of the chase, but never till now did I 
know what it is. Borne upon a rapid 
breeze, I dashed after them as they 
swept along, straining every inch of 
feather ; the gannet impelled by fear, 
the eagle by hunger. We had consi- 
derably lowered; fear and fatigue had 
increased my weight, and a heav 
moisture, contracted in passing denne 
some dense masses of cloud, had 
also contributed to the same effect. 
Away we went over a thousand hills, 
and plains, and populous villages; and 
I could perceive the interest which 
so singular a chase naturally caused 
among the population of the whole 
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country ; crowds were congregated on 
the hills, and horsemen were endea- 
vouring to keep pace with us ; but all 
our terrene pursuers were quickly dis- 
tanced as we rushed on in a southern 
direction towards the shore of the Cas- 
pian Sea. Soon the Caspian waters 
were spread beneath our flight; the 
birds darted impetuously on, and the 
chase, from its duration, acquired added 
interest. The eagle was rather gain- 
ing on the gannet, yet not so fast as to 
put the event beyond doubt—both lad 
a little slackened in their speed. Huge 
clouds lay beneath us, through the rifts 
of which the dark waters of the Cas- 
pian appeared far below, like the 
depths of some vast abyss. A little 
above these damp grey masses, the chase 
and flight swept on ; still swift, yet with 
a more laborious flight, the gannet evi- 
dently losing distance in every league. 
I lost sight of them for a few minutes; 
for the cloudy stratum was ascending 
on the air, and the chase became en- 
veloped in its misty masses. A few 
minutes more and | was myself wrap- 
ped in the cold wet mist through which 
I could not see a foot. After a few 
minutes, however, I emerged from be- 
neath. It was the most fearful sen- 
sation I ever felt; if you can conceive 
the sudden precipitation from a vast 
plain of clouds, which concealed from 
the eye the dreadful depth beneath, 
into the awful void—the clear emp- 
tiness of thin, insubstantial objectless 
space between me and the sea, two 
miles below. 

The genie lifted his eyebrows with 
supercilious impatience. 

“T struggled against the painful sen- 
sation, and looked around for the chase. 
The gannet was in great extremity. 
Its winged pursuer appeared to be 
within a snap of its tail; still it held 
on with a perseverance truly wonderful 
to behold. With greatly diminished 
speed the two strong birds seemed to 
reel and stagger onward in their flight ; 
I had gained upon them, and was now 
enabled to see their very eyes—the gan- 
net’s were shrunk with terror, the eagle’s 
quite divested of their nobler and more 
kingly beams, and contracted into a 
look of the steadfast rancor of baffled 
hate. I.came up to them just as we 
passed a large black cloud. I was a 
few feet below the gannet, the eagle 
flew about two feet above it ; suddenly 
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the poor gannet, making a desperate 
effort, pitched itself into the carpet 
on which I sate. On this the eagle 
uttered the loudest scream I ever 
heard from any living thing, and made 
a similar effort, but it fell short; and 
in spite of its strongest efforts we were 
leaving it far behind. It was a fearful 
thing, my lord, to watch the fierce 
creature’s straining fury as it flapped 
after us. Its beak was a little open, and 
a black scum had worked out upon its 
vast chaps, which extended behind 
nearly to the broad burning eye-ball 
that flashed a livid fire. It had thus 
acquired the appalling and demoniac 
expression which your lordship may 
have remarked in a mad cat. My 
lord, I am by nature the most benevo- 
lent of mortals, so your lordship 
may judge of the human satisfaction [ 
felt at the safety of the poor dear 
gannet. I rejoiced to think that the 
poor bird had after all its terror and 
fatigue escaped from that fell beak. 
Besides it was, indeed, no small gain 
to one who had not tasted food for I 
know not how long, to become thus 
unexpectedly possessed of a fine fat 
piece of game. I now began to feel 
the pangs of intolerable hunger, and 
lost no time in putting my new protegé 
into a fitting condition to supply the 
demands of appetite. In short, m 

lord, I eat the gannet without muc 

cookery. 

“ We had now nearly crosed the Per- 
sian empire ; the snowy ridge of Cau- 
casus began to appear far away, wall- 
ing the horizon from north to south ag 
far as the eye could measure. The tired 
eagle, was yet in sight, sinking down- 
ward to the plains with flagging wings. 
My spirits were lightened. The rapid 
changes of climate, the fleetness with 
which seas, lakes, rivers, cities, moun- 
tains, forests, and banks of clouds 
swept by, as I glided onward without 
labour or intervention, had the effect 
of exhilarating me. Caucasus grew 
broad and rugged as it approached the 
eye ; and I had every hope of safely 
landing on its firm declivities. 

“Vast masses of clouds came floating 
around me in all directions, as I floated 
in among the spacious recesses of this 
enormous range. For a time I glided 
on a few yards above a dense, wet, 
level surface, in which—will your 
lordship believe me—I saw my whole 
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apparatus reflected with the minutest 
recision. Having past this, the bluish 
Diack gulph of a deep mountain defile 
opened beneath me—it was formed by 
two projecting buttresses of broken 
granite, which approached each other 
from opposite alow Each was tur- 
banned with a huge wreath of black 
cloud from which it fell sheer down 
into a blackness of depth that I could 
not fathom with my straining eye. I 
now discovered what, to your lordship, 
must be familiar; that great depths of 
space appear more formidable to the 
eye, when measured along some steep 
surface, than while merely seen apart 
from all objects. I did not till now 
discover much difference between 
looking down from five miles or from 
one ; or to speak accurately, as I ap- 
proached the earth, it was more un- 
pleasant to look down. But I know 
not how it was, these solid masses of 
precipitous rock imparted a fearful 
sense of fulling to the heart, and I now 
began to contemplate my position with 
much terror. While I was thus embayed 
in the centre nearly of this breezeless 
recess, and hanging almost without 
motion in the thin but sultry air, a 
sudden clap of thunder, the louduess 
of which almost annihilated all my 
faculties, reverberated from one of the 
dense clouds upon the opposite heights, 
and a dazzling sparkle, more swift than 
sight, quivered and vanished over the 
centre of the hollow interval, It was 
as instantaneously, as loudly, and as 
brightly returned from the opposite 
eloud. And the two clouded preci- 
pices thus continued for some time as- 
saulting each other, like two gigantic 
demons mailed in adamantine panoply, 
and armed with the elements, their 
feet in the infernal regions and their 
heads among the clouds of heaven. 

The genie looked supercilious and 
critical. 

“ My lord, you will easily imagine 
my horror when I discovered that I 
was myself slowly approaching to the 
very centre of this awful collision, with 
a motion which I could only account 
for on the supposition of an attraction, 
which I conjectured to be owing to 
some magical property in my vehicle. 
It was a truly fearful moment; nothing 
I could do had the slightest effect on 
the motion with which I felt myself 
carried forward like an airbubble on 


the edge of some vast cataract, to the 
point at which opposite deaths were 
meeting every second moment. I had 
advanced insensibly so near as to per- 
ceive the sulphury smell which these 
fierce explosions threw out upon the 
sultry atmosphere, when suddenly I 
was by some unseen power sent like 
an arrow back to the point from which 
the contrary force had first attracted 
me. 

“ Well, my lord, this most horrible 
alternation of opposite powers con- 
tinued so long that I began to think 
myself the subject of contention among 
the powers which were thus at strife 
among the elements, when suddenly 
the air was darkened overhead by a 
vast mass of sable clouds, which all of a 
sudden opened their black depths with 
a roar which made all the mountain 
heads tremble like reeds, and rend into 
a thousand new enormous fissures which 
ran downward with a loud crackling like 
the sifting together of all the cities in 
the world. A broad volume of the 
intensest light accompanied the crash. 
It was for a time followed by the 
blackness of perfect darkness. Tor- 
rents of water came streaming from 
the sable canopy; and in a few mo- 


ments I had the supreme luxury of 


being drenched from head to foot. 
My thirsty members drank at every 
pore, the liquid refrigeration of the 
freshening element. 

The genie looked puzzled. 

“The mass of clouds began to dis- 
perse and settle in small masses among 
the surrounding steeps, and I now had 
the pleasure to witness the same tre- 
mendous uproar of conflicting elements 
going on about half a mile below me, 
while the heights around and above 
stood basking in the brightness of a 
splendid evening sun. 

“A chilness beyond words to ex- 
press, came over my steaming limbs ; 
but I had the gratification to feel my- 
self perceptibly sinking down into a 
lower region. I sunk down until I 
was at the level at which the wooded 
region commenced. I approached 
slowly towards an inlet where cliffs 
and stunted copses, with here and 
there some blasted trunk of larger 
growth, lay intermingled in vast con- 
fusion. A cloud of vultures (my old 
enemies) now came gathering around 
me from all the neighbouring steeps. 
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If your sovereign lordship has ever 
witnessed the shoal of large fishes col- 
lecting round a bait or prey as it sinks 
down under the deep blue billows of 
the Erythryan sea, it will give some 
idea of the appearance of these fero- 
cious looking monsters of the sky as 
they shot by, or dived beneath or 
balanced near on hovering wing, turn- 
ing on me their spectral, devouring 
eyes. None, however, ventured to 
approach within cast of the iron ball 
with which [ had in my fear armed 
myself, 

“IT presently came close enough to 
a tuft of stunted oak to lay hold of a 
bough and draw myself into the centre 
of the thicket, where, to my infinite 
relief, I quitted the strange vehicle in 
which I had lain for fourteen hours at 
the mercy of all the winds. I now 
found the true cause of the immense 
clatter which my approach had occa- 
sioned among the feathered inhabitants 
of this savage region. I had scarcely 
emerged from the entanglement of the 
matted boughs, when I found myself 
on the flat summit of a crag, which 
was more than half occupied by an 
enormous nest, in the middle of which 
two great birds, covered with yellow 
down, lay screaming with wide opened 
jaws. ‘To approach them was a ser- 
vice of danger, as the fierce mother 
came flapping round with an outery 
that daunted me seriously. By the 
help of one of my iron balls I struck 
sparks from the hard cliff, and succeeded 
in setting fire to the dry sticks and 
withered leaves of which the nest was 
built. It was the first sensation of 
real comfort I had felt fora long time. A 
canopy of smoke spread itself around 
and shut out the vulture flock. I 
stretched my chilled limbs before a bril- 
liant fire, and as my appetite was re- 
vived by the steam of the grilling vul- 
tures, 1 quickly indemnified my sto- 
mach for the last three hours’ famish in 
the mountain air. Of all the birds in 
the air, the most delicate is the young 
vulture, 

“It was toolate to think of descending 
intu the plains. It would, I perceived, 
be unsafe to face the wilderness of 
steeps and broken crags that lay be- 
neath, in the uncertain twilight of the 
hour. I therefore resolved to remain 
where I was until the morning. The 
mountain birds had gone to roost, save 
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when at distant intervals some} huge 
dark fowl, of noiseless wing, floated 
cloudlike by. A faint girdle of light 
lay far off on the north-eastern horizon, 
while a deep gloom concealed the 
plains. Out of this arose scattered 
groups of twinkling lights, from the 
numerous villages. Close around me 
the broad shadows fell from crags of 
grotesque shape, and from the shrubby 
tufts and stunted bushes. The innu- 
merable mountain herbs exhaled a 
grateful odour on the night air. The 
red embers of my fire threw a genial 
warmth. I slept a while ; but a dream 
of falling down some steep awaked me; 
and while I lay composing myself for 
another nap, I thought I could faintly 
hear the sound of human voices, at no 
great distance, shouting in extravagant 
mirth. The direction was quite un- 
certain; nor could I by the closest 
attention conjecture from whence it 
proceeded ; but what was, for the mo- 
ment at least, better, my ear caught 
the pleasant music of water trickling 
among the rocks. I was devoured 
with thirst, so that I ventured to follow 
the sound, and, cautiously groping my 
way, I had the unspeakable delight to 
bathe my parched lips and burning 
throat in a glorious draught of the 
pure mountain element. Composed 
by the grateful draught I sunk once 
more into a refreshing slumber, and 
slept until near dawn. 

“When I awoke, a glowing crimson 
stained the eastern distance ; the Per- 
sian lark sung far beneath among the 
grey mists. By degrees, a multitude 
of broader and richer hues lay heaped 
and scattered along the horizon until 
it glowed, my lord, like the counter of 
an eastern merchant, when he displays 
his richest stuffs to the chief Sultana 
of the magnificent Haroun. Many 
sounds floated up the morning air; 
and last, like the golden dome of some 
gigantic Mosque of Stamboul or Cairo, 
the sun appeared above the distant 
eastern plain. 

“Tt was time I thought for breakfast ; 
nor was I long in cooking my morning 
meal. On this, I need not dwell ; but 
simply to apprize your lordship of the 
important fact, that vultures’ flesh is 
not quite so palatable on the second 
day. 

“I now took to exploring about me 
with serious diligence, but to little 
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purpose; I could discover no down- 
ward path consistent with safety. As 
I was about to lie down to rest, after 
much vain fatigue, my eye was caught 
by a thin column of smoke which rose 
out of a small rocky erevice not far 
below. I was considering how to 
make my way down, when suddenly, 
as if from the mountain side, a little 
lower, some half dozen of tall ferocious 
looking men came out and stood upon 
a little shrubby platform ; they looked 
like bravoes before the door of some 
house of ill resort; they were half 
drest, and had something of the lazy, 
rakish, and lounging look of such per- 
sons in the morning after a hard 
night's drinking—I did not at all like 
their looks. 

“*]T wonder whither Hussan can 
have taken himself, said one of these 
Strange persons. 

“* He was not with us at supper,’ 
said another. 

“*He came in when thou wert drunk 
as a Frank,’ said the first. 

“* Ay,’ said a fourth voice, ‘he slip- 
ped away before dawn; and I say it 
cannot be for nothing that he is thus 
every day stealing off and not seen 
again till midnight.’ 

“* He has too much wit to be trust- 
ed,’ observed the second voice. 

“*Sadak would keep all our con- 
fidence to himself,’ said the first. 

“* Nay, brethren,’ said Sadak, ‘ Has- 
san has been thus ever since our coun- 
cil refused to make him sole treasurer.’ 

“* Take care, said the fourth voice, 
‘that he is not at this moment engaged 
in procuring a key in yonder vil- 
lage. I saw him two mornings since 
in close debate with little Doubar the 
smith,’ 

“TI propose that we try that with- 
out delay,’ said the first. 

“* And seize little Doubar,’ said 
the second. 

“*And force him to confess, said 
the third. 

“* And seize all his goods, said the 
fourth. 

“* Come on, then, lads, let us speed,’ 
said a fifth, who had been till now 
silent. 

“T had, on the first discovery of 
these persons, concealed myself be- 
hind some bushes, through which I 
eould securely watch them; there [ 
remained until they came forth again. 


Their number was now increased to 
eleven—they were drest in short cloaks, 
and armed. They threw themselves 
with much agility down among the 
steeps, and were quickly out of sight. 
* Now,’ thought I, ‘for the treasure.’ 
“TI could not immediately descend 
from where I stood, so resolved on 
trying a little further for some practi- 
cable way. In the search I was forced 
to aed considerably. I did not go 
far before I reached a deep hole from 
which some great stones had been im- 
perfectly rolled away. In this hole a 
thick rope, which was fastened to a 
tree, descended. As the hole sloped 
in its descent, I resolved to explore it 
for a little way. A few fathom brought 
me to the edge of a steep cavern, into 
which the rope hung, having been at 
this point formed into a kind of ladder. 
The cavern was very spacious and by 
no means dark ; it received light from 
a great many small chinks. 1 thought 
at first that I had reached the dwelling 
of the robbers; but, on descending, 
found that it was nothing less than the 
treasury itself! This was, indeed, 
something ; after all my mishaps I had 
by this accidental turn of my affairs 
attained the most immense wealth. 
Though neither a monarch nor a magi- 
cian, here at least were ample means 
to command all the substantial en- 
joyments of this world. Though I 
could not flatter myself with the hope 
to cut off the Armenian’s head, or burn 
out the eyes of the Georgian King ; 
yet I should have the pleasure to 
astonish the coxcombs of Cairo. I 
should mortify those who had insulted 
my poverty with purseproud insolence; 
I should bathe in the most generous 
vintage, and roll in sugar comfits; I 
should eat off crystal and gold; and 
attire myself in the farsought splendors 
of eastern magnificence. I could not 
for some time compose my spirits for 
the precautions necessary to secure this 
newfound fortune. And it was not until 
I had in imagination contrived a grand 
palace, with a secure treasury large 
enough to contain the whole immense 
wealth that lay around me on every 
side, that I began seriously to consider 
the necessity of first securing the pos- 
session of it. I did not ponder long 
on this subject, when I chanced to 
cast my eyes on a small cask, which, by 
the care with which it was treasured 
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among the most costly things, I in- 
ferred to be some priceless jewel, 
which might perhaps be worth every 
thing else there; in this error I was 
more confirmed when I found it in- 
scribed, ‘an easy way to be greater 
than the king.’ 

“On opening it, my nostrils were 
greeted by a rich and pungent odour ; 
and a sparkling chrystaline liquor met 
my eye; it was far more generous 
than the strongest wine; and as I 
found, by reading a scroll which was 
carefully folded and laid up in the 
same crypt, it was extracted from a 
grain called barley, by a process which 
imparts a pleasant flavour of the smok- 
ing fuel. 

The genie smacked his lips with a 
thundering sound. 

“ «When there is smoke, thought I, 
‘there must be the vital and essential 
element of fire.’ I at once compre- 
hended, my lord, that the effect of this 
generous beverage, would be to restore 
my youthful strength. And as I had 
found an honest means to enrich my- 
self, by restoring all this plunder to fair 
circulation; so I should thus gain 
strength and spirit to effect this laudable 
purpose. ‘When J become greater 
than the king, said I, ‘I need not fear 
a den of robbers.’ So saying, I took 
along and vigorous draught. It was 
scarcely down, when an astonishing 
flow of brilliant and airy conceptions 
came pouring pell-mell into my head. 
My notions, always grand, became at- 
tired with new magnificence. Not 
being able to restrain the gay impulses 
which had seized both mind and body, 
I sang, shouted, made speeches to ima- 
ginary public assemblies : I danced and 
ouaben in heaps of gold and silver. 


“J was for a moment reposing my- 
self in a state of pleasing delirium, after 
so much delightful excitement, when 
my ear was caught by alow scrambling 
sound, which I could not at first trace 
to any particular direction. I at first 
supposed it might be some long-headed 
rat engaged in gnawing its way to af- 
fluence. Rapidly the sound increased, 
and the fall of some gravel and small 
fragments of rock, turning my eye to 
the aperture, from which the rope lad- 
der yet hung—to my surprise I saw a 
gigantic leg thrust down ; it was fol- 
lowed by another of the same formi- 
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dable proportions, descending step by- 
step. The huge stature of a man, ca 
as might be expected from such _ 
cursors, revealed itself to my fear- 
struck sense. His back was turned as 
he came down. ‘ This,’ thought I, ‘is 
the thief of the world, Hassan—-come 
to rob the robbers—what a superlative 
villain must he be.” As this thought 
flashed across me, the robber touched 
the floor, and turned nearly half round. 
He did not yet see me—his eager eye 
seemed to devour the glittering heaps, 
by which he was surrounded. I never 
before or since remember to have seen 
a face so strongly marked with the in- 
tentness of purpose. Although the 
desire of acquisition was the obvious 
expression of the moment; yet other 
passions were legibly traced in its harsh 
and deep lines :—it was easy to see 
that his eye was familiar with murder- 
ous deeds, and that he would think 
very lightly of killing one, if the whim 
seized him. ‘ Destiny,’ thought I, ‘ has 
served me a pretty trick.’ He did not 
yet see me. Without a moment's he- 
sitation, he caught up a large leathern 
sack, from which he expertly turned 
out the contents, a shining heap of sil- 
ver coins. I could not help envying 
the force displayed by the plundering 
ruffian. He next strode over bags and 
boxes, and heaps of divers riches, until 
he reached a large porphyry vase, from 
which he took jewels in huge handfuls 
and deposited them in his bag. Having 
emptied the vase, he took up his bag 
and came straight across to where I 
lay. The ruffian’s large eye quickly 
turned upon me ; the effect was not 
what I expected. No words can ex- 
press the startled look he gave—the 
eye of inflamed cupidity changed so 
quickly into affright, that it startled me 
to see such a grimace. It was strange 
to see the broad-shouldered robber look 
so startled at one so weak as I. 


“«Tn the name of the Prophet, what 
art thou?’ said he, with a gulphing 
breath. 


“« Hassan,’ said I,‘I am the genie 
to whom this cave belongs—I give thee 
freely what thou hast taken—but he- 
gone quickly, and come back no more.’ 
The fellow’s courage seemed to return 
as I spoke—my voice came thick with 
a drunken lisp—his eye fell upon the 
vessel from which I had been drinking 
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it was nearly full. He lifted it, and 
putting it to his lips, drank off its con- 
tents at a draught. 

“* You are drunk,’ said he. 

“*T came here for that sole purpose, 
my son,’ said I. 

“* And so you say this is your cave,’ 
said he, with a tone half-questioning, 
half-ferocious—‘do you know whose 
wine you are drunk with ?—answer 
that.’ 

“* It belongs, said I, ‘to my beloved 
son, your captain.’ 

“A ferocious smile flashed from the 
ruffian’s face, as he said—* And what 
is the name of that beloved son of 
yours.’ 

“I felt sadly posed—* You know that 
well enough, without troubling me with 
disrespectful questions—pray leave me, 
I am sleepy.’ 

“*Ho, ho, ho! you are a nice sort 
of a genie—drunk, sleepy, and a blun- 
derer.’ 

“T was becoming dreadfully alarmed. 
‘ Leave me, my son—leave me, before 
you provoke me to shew my power.’ 

“«It is not every day one has the 
honour to get drunk with genies— 
come, you must let me see some of your 
tricks.’ 

“ The ruffian sat down opposite me. 

“*T cannot do any thing till I am 
sober, my son,—the fellow laughed 
aloud. 

“* Come, said he, ‘my good fellow, 
that won’t go down with me—you are 
only pretending to be drunk—come, 
conjure, you old rogue of a genie ; let 
me see you conjure.’ 

“*Name but your wish, my son,’ 
said I, ‘and you shall have it in the 
morning, if you leave me now.’ 

“ Again the same fierce smile came 
over his face. 

“<« That, said he, ‘will just suit my 
purpose ;’ his tone grew confidential as 
he went on, ‘ thou knowest that it is my 
purpose to carry off the whole of this 
treasure, and that I must prevent all 
suspicion among my comrades, until I 
have it secured. Now, if thou wilt be 
found lying like one slain at the door 
of the outward cave, I can easily lead 
them to suspect that thou hast been 
carrying away the treasure, when they 
come to miss it,’ 

“My blood tan cold within me— 
‘but they will quickly discover the 
cheat, my dear comrade,’ said I, ‘and 
kill me outright.’ 


“«T can play a surer trick than that,’ 
said the ruthan with a confidential wink, 
‘I will warrant thee safe from their 
daggers.’ 

“* But I cannot see how, my dear 
son.’ 

“© For a genie, thou art of the dull- 
est,’ said he, with a caustic but smiling 
stare, ‘I'll tell thee, I will kill thee 
myself—nay, do not Jook so thunder- 
struck—you are as frightened as if you 
were no genie at all; sure you will 
come to life when you grow sober.’ 

“«T will—be sober—enough—if you 
kill me—my—dear—son,’ said I, un- 
able to articulate distinctly. 

“*Arn’t you terribly afraid for a 
genie,’ said he. 

“« T only fear your plan must fail.’ 

“+ Fou ee a violent anxiety for my 
plans,’ said he, tauntingly. 

“*T have a great regard for you, my 
son,’ said I. 

“*Did you ever see me_ before,’ 
said he. 

“* Often,’ said I. 

“* You tell lies faster than a camel 
can trot, said he, ‘but come, we are 
wasting our precious time, my dear 
friend, stand up if thou are able, and I 
will help thee up yon ladder.’ 

“T saw that he could not kill me 
where we were, without leaving some 
sign that he had been in the cave him- 
self—his object was evidently to drive 
me down the mountain, as far as the 
other cave, and there execute his pur- 
pose, 

“«T am not yet able to stir,’ said I. 

“ The ruffian, laughing loudly, sprung 
on his feet, and in a trice. emptying a 
large bag, approached me with it. 

“© What is that for ?’ said I. 

“* You are a very curious old fel- 
low,’ said the ruffian, ‘come, put your 
feet in here, and you shall know.’ 

“«T'll not go to be murdered,’ 
shrieked I. 

“* Wont you, indeed,’ said he, as he 
began to shuffle me into the great bag. 
When he had me in to the waist, 
my hand came into accidental contact 
with the handle of his dagger, which 
came away so easily that the robber 
did not perceive the incident. I felt 
my advantage. I had latterly noticed 
that he had but one eye. 

“ Not having force of arm to give a 
sure blow to any other part, 1 now 
watched my advantage as he stooped 
over me, and just as he was jeeringly 
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asking me if I felt quite at ease, I 
gave him an inch of his own dagger in 
the sound eye: uttering the loudest yell I 
ever heard, the murderous ruffian threw 
up both his hands to the wound, and, 
giving an enormous backward spring, 
fell over a heap of bags. 

*T lost not an instant in extricating 
myself from the entanglement of the 
bag, and with as little noise as possible 
creeping away from the spot. I was 
not too soon; the ruffian instantl 
guessed what I was about, and with 
wonderful self-command sprung on his 
feet, cautiously, yet quickly feeling his 
way, he began to grope about for me. 
In spite of my best efforts, he was se- 
vend times on the point of seizing me, 
the noise of my feet guided him. His 
hands were clenched—his teeth set— 
the muscles of his cheeks played con- 
vulsively—from his quenched eyeball 
large drops of blood rolled down his 
grim visage, or dropped on the floor as 
he changed his attitude. It was rather 
trying to my nerves, as he now and 
then groped within a few feet of me, 
to feel that a chance spring must place 
mein his iron gripe. Even yet, I can- 
not, without a cheater, recollect the 
numerous hair-breadth escapes of that 
horrid hour—ten times was his hand 
on the point of seizing me, and as often 
I escaped by stooping from beneath 
his grasp. 

“ At last a bright thought seized me. 
Taking up a couple of golden coins, I 
gently tossed them one by one, so that 
they fell a little beyond him. The de- 
vice took, he groped after the sound. 
Being thus allowed to pick my steps, I 
stole without noise to fis bag of plun- 
der, which I gently lifted to my shoul- 
der. The ruffian listened: L repeated 
the former stratagem—he was again 
deceived. As he made much noise, I 
found it no hard task to make my way 
to the rope ladder, near which I fortu- 
nately stood. Cautiously, with trem- 
bling frame, I climbed up to the mouth 
of the cavern. A falling splinter of 
stone drew the attention of my blind 
foe. Immediately changing his course, 
he began to move towards the centre 
of the cavern, groping in the air as for 
the rope. In his course he approached 
a small door, which, when he perceived 
he made a desperate effort to tear open ; 
it resisted his utmost force. It was, 
1 suspect, the regular entrance from 
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the robber’s den. I now saw that the 
robber was fairly caught in his own 
trap, and—having drawn up the pen- 
dant ladder—I resolved to pay him for 
his insolence. With a gentle voice I 
called ‘ Hassan.’ 

“*Oh my venerable friend, an- 
swered he, ‘are you there—speak 
again.’ 

“* What idle game are you playing 
in this dangerous moment? come 
hither.’ 

“ The ruffian followed my voice ; he 
presently stood beneath me. I could 
scarcely resist the opportunity to throw 
the bag of jewels at his head—love of 
wealth however restrained me. ‘ You 
see,’ said I, < how little is to be got by 
treachery and violence—you are in my 
power.’ 

“* But you are too generous to op- 
press a conquered enemy ; throw down 
the ladder, and [ willrepay your mercy 
with a bag of jewels, worth all the rest 
of this treasure.’ 

“<«T have secured your bag,’ said 
I, ‘and cannot trust you quite so far ; 
but I wish you no ill, and will return 
your dagger.’ 

“* What can I do with a dagger? 
said the crest-fallen ruffian. 

“© You may try that little experiment 
you proposed to me on yourself. It 
will save you from the tender mercies 
of your comrades.’ 

“The ruffian winced at the idea of 
the punishments which awaited him. 

“ Leaught the hint adroitly, ‘you will 
be embowelled alive—you will be 
roasted over a slow fire—you will be 
impaled—you will be flayed and hung 
out for the vultures of Caucasus.’ 

“* Good father, said he, interrupting, 
‘you’are much misled by your tender 
fears for me. Iam asapprehensive for 
your own safety, which you have over- 
looked in your generosity. Listen, 
when I shall be found here, it will be 
easy to satisfy my comrades, by a spe- 
cious tale. 1 shall persuade them that 
I have suffered thus cruelly in defend- 
ing this treasure. You will then be 
hunted out, and taught lessons in the 
mystery of torture, which shall astonish 
your weak mind.’ 

“<Tt is quite true, thought I, my de- 
sire for tormenting the ruffian giving 
way to fear. He went on speaking, 
but I did not wait to hear a word fur- 
ther. Having scrambled out of the 
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dim passage, I found my way down to 
the robbers’ cave. 1 was too much ex- 
hausted to make further efforts without 
food. 

“I entered the cave. It was a spa- 
cious apartment, boarded off rather 
neatly. Several doors indicated a spa- 
cious well-contrived dwelling in this 
cavern of the rocks. A long carpet 
ran along the centre, by the side of 
which were numerous large hassocks 
and cushions. But my attention was 
suddenly arrested by the sight of a lad 
of fourteen years of age, who sat tied 
in a corner, regarding me with a steady 
eye. 

“« Are thou a captive here ?” said I. 

“¢T am, as thou seest, venerable sir ; 
if thou wilt cut this band, I may do 
thee good service.’ 

“ With Hassan’s dagger I cut the 
cord which bound the youth, and asked 
him to shew me where the robbers kept 
their food. The youth cast a long 
keen look upon the dagger ; and then, 
without a word, opened a large press, 
from which he laid before me several 
dishes of rice, some butter, and the re- 
mains of a roasted kid. The effect of 
the strong wine upon my empty sto- 
mach and wearied frame, was to pro- 
duce a ravenous appetite ; and I now 
fell upon the meat in such a manner as 
to astonish the lad, who sat gazing on 
me in silent wonder, while the several 
dishes vanished under my active ce- 
lerity of tooth. 

“* And now, good sir, said the 
youth, ‘what chance or design has 
brought thee hither ?” 

“ My sufferings had taught me cau- 
tion; so I told him in as few words as 
possible, something very far from the 
ordinary veracity of my narrations, and 
then pressed upon him that he should 
be my guide to the plains, in return for 
his liberty, and a reward which I as- 
sured him I could well give. 

“The youth agreed, but not until he 
had strongly urged me to remain; he 
said that the robbers were not cruel ; 
and never attempted to rob poor tra- 
vellers. His reasons had no weight 
with me, further than to excite a little 
distrust of the adviser; I therefore 
stepped forth with an air of decision, 
and he followed. 1 now explained that 
it was my desire to reach the plains by 
some way unfrequented by the robbers, 
and the lad, in his rapid and silent 
manner, struck at once into a narrow 


way among the rocks, leading in the 
same direction in which I had first ap- 
proached the robbers’ cave. We wound 
among cliffs and bushes for nearly a 
league, until we reached the very spot 
where I had first landed from the flying 
gourd. 

* Though the effect of repeated mis- 
adventures had the natural effect of 
considerably abating the sanguine spirit 
of my expectations, yet I began now to 
hope that fortune was about to smile 
upon one who had so long been her 
plaything. I had of late escaped from 
the most serious and perplexing trials ; 
and the end of all, was wealth sufficient 
to purchase the richest merchant in the 
wealthy Cairo, I determined to avoid 
a and fraud, by setting up a shop 
and selling my own jewels; until the 
whole being converted into money, I 
would then purchase a splendid house 
in the outlets, built in the centre of a 
delicious garden, and complete in baths, 
fountains, aviaries, haram, treasury, 
banqnetting room, and. all other ap- 
pointments of a luxurious and coy 
abode. There I would live apart from 
kings, courtiersand magicians. No doc- 
tor should ever approach to make ana- 
tomical experiments upon me ; but for- 
getful of te ambition, the perils and 
vicissitudes—the conjurations and con- 
fusing adventures of that great stage of 
witchery and craft—the world—I 
would forget my past cares in an even 
course of peaceful and unruffled enjoy- 
ment ; as the poet Sadi has written— 


Forgetful of men, and to be forgotten by them, 


“ While these thoughts amused the 
toil of our difficult path, we had reached 
the place where I had landed on the 
previous day. The distrust with which 
I regarded my young companion had 
worn off, and in the native frankness of 
my temper, I had told him my adven- 
tures, all of which he listened to with 
great indifference until I came to tell 
of my escape from the cavern. His 
features, bibeste listless, then at once 
sharpened into a ferocious interest that 
alarmed me; he looked so keen, deter- 
mined, and crafty, that I had enough 
to do to remind myself of his youth. 
In truth, from that moment, a more 
manly, thoughtful, and firm expression 
came over his whole appearance, The 
deepest distrust came over me. The 
lad was evidently meditating some de- 
termined course of action ; and trying 
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to conceal his abstraction. From time 
to time he asked questions to which he 
endeavoured to give a driftless tone. 

“*Surely,’ he would say, ‘it was a 
rash thing to leave the rope ladder in 
the vicinity of the cavern ; had I not 
better return and secure it.’ 

“This of course I did not assent to. 
He also pressed very much to be al- 
lowed to carry the dagger which I wore 
still about my person ; and I was much 
struck by the earnest glances with 
which his eye rested upon it. To my 
questions he gave very reserved and 
doubtful answers from the moment I 
had told him of my escape : but before 
that I had ascertained that he was the 
son of one of the robbers ; that he 
and his father had concerted their 
escape ; that in the absence of his fa- 
ther, he was beaten and tied up as I had 
found him, by the rest of the gang. He 
also told me that the entrance by which 
I had entered the treasure, was but 
recent and not known to the gang.— 
There was, he said, a door and long 
passage out of the den, by which the 
robbers had access. He also informed 
me that the robbers were but twelve, 
and had no captain ; but that all enter- 
prizes and public acts were decided in 
council. 

“It now became necessary to deter- 
mine my next movement. The descent 
before us was fearful ; the night just 
setting in. A strong line of light on 
the eastern plain, defined the vast 
shadow of this lofty range, and showed 
that the sun was near the other horizon ; 
the darkness of the intermediate vale 
showed how low it must be. 

«“*We must rest here for the night, 
said the lad. 

“ The necessity was evident ; so we 
addressed ourselves to our several ar- 
rangements forthe night. The lad had 
providently enough loaded himself with 
abundant materials for our supper ; 
and this being dispatched, we were 
quickly nooked in such positions of 
rest as the place admitted. Suspecting 
the lad, I caused him to lie so that my 
eye rested upon him ashe lay. For 
some hours I lay fevered with busy 
thought: we were close above the 
steep, and in the mountain recess be- 
neath, the blackness of darkness lay 
so intensely, that it gave, by contrast, 
a clear and transparent lustre to the soft 
darkly azure concave overhead, from 
which countless starry groups and 
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clusters shot down a pure unearthly 
lustre from their remote etherial 
depths. 

The genie lifted his eyebrows cri- 
tically, and stroked his chin. 

“ At last it began to grow intensely 
cold, and as the lad whom I perceived 
to be as restless as myself, began to 
breathe through his nostrils, I resigned 
myself to sleep. 

“IT awoke about midnight : there was 
moonlight. To my astonishment the 
lad was gone. I felt for my bag of 
jewels, and was rejoiced to And them 
safe. In lying down I had secured the 
dagger, by putting it into the bag ; it 
was still there ; what then could be the 
object of the little thief; I could not 
conjecture, but resolved to change my 
place ; and to conceal myself more fully. 
Taking up the little robber’s bag, which 
to my surprise he had left; I clamber- 
ed up about thirty fathoms until I 
reached the edge of a steep cliff, pro- 
jecting over the place where we had 
lain. Looking about me here, I found 
the flying vehicle, firmly tied down 
where I had left it. I was glad to re- 
pose myself on its soft carpet ; and for- 
tified myself with a vigorous cup of 
wine. 

“I was not long in this position, 
when I heard voices whispering not 
very far off. I could not be mistaken ; 
it was Hassan’s harsh growl ; he had 
fallen over a stump or stone, and ut- 
tered a curse as he arose. 

“« Hush, father, or you will rouse the 
thief,’ whispered the lad’s voice. 

«They were coming slowly on; I 
saw my peril, and the necessity of the 
moment, and matured a plan of con- 
summate art and daring. Joining the 
cord which secured the bags, the lad’s, 
my own, and the heavy bag of iron 
balls, together with some of the cor- 
dage of the air carriage, I formed a 
long rope with a running noose at one 
end, to which I also fastened a weight 
of iron to make it swing at will. Ar- 
ranging this for my purpose, I let the 
loop down from the overhanging steep. 
The moon-light lay brightly on the 
spot below, as with stealthy step I saw 
the gigantic form of Hassan, led by the 
young robber, come with a groping 
step into the clear light. 

“¢ Father,’ said the youth, ‘ the thief 
is gone, what shall we do?’ 

“*Hush, my son; he may have 
rolled or moved a little way ; search 
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cautiously about; let us not lose our 
vengeance.’ 

“ The little robber now began aslow 
search into al] the surrounding hollows 
and crevices of the platform on which 
they stood. I had laid the keen-edged 
dagger at my side; disposed every 
thing for my ascent, if necessary, and 
began to watch the motions of the lad. 
A step brought him into my snare. 

‘*« Father !—father !—father!—I am 
caught by the leg ; I am caught.’ 

“«Where are you my son,’ shouted 
Hassan, springing to the spot. 

“*QOh father! father! your hand! I 
am over your head! Oh father, jump 
up.’ 

“*T cannot reach you, my son—oh 
you have broken my skull you little 
imp.’ 

“Qh father, I cannot help it, I am 
swung—o-0-ogh.’ 

«¢ Hollo-ogh, my son.’ 

“* Make a catch at me, father dear, 
oh father.’ 

“* Where are you now ?” 

“¢ Oh here, here, here.’ 

* Loud and fearfully the last words 
rung back from the dark hollows of the 
opposite steep, as cutting the rope that 
tyed me down, I was slowly lifted into 
the night air, with the little robber 
dangling thirty fathoms beneath, over 
the dark and dreadful abyss. 

“* Oh father—father—here—here— 
here.’ 

‘* Hassan, where art thou ?’ shout - 
ed I. 

“¢Ha, Satan,’ roared the frantic 
rufian, as he rushed forward with a 
bound ; five steps precipitated him 
head over heels into the empty gulf 
of glimmering obscurity ; from which 
his garment sent up a flashing reflec- 
tion of the moonlight as he vanished 
into a deeper darkness below. 

“Qh my father ; my poor father,’ 
screamed the youth. 

“ The tone of bitter grief saved the 
little wretch’s life ; I was about to drop 
him into the darkness, when a feeling of 
sympathy arrested me. We were ra- 
ther descending than rising, and the 
moonbeams were strongly reflected from 
the little fellow’s face, as he swung over 
the dim hollow of night. I resolved to 
land him the first instant it became pos- 
sible. I became the more anxious to 
effect this, as the little wretch presently 
began a low heart-breaking ery ; partly, 
I believe, the effect of pain; which was 


multiplied by a thousand ghastly 
echoes ; so that it sounded as if the 
wailing of the enemies of the Prophet, 
came up from the black abyss, over 
which I hung inthe melancholy moon- 
light. 

«Stop that dismal howl,’ said I, ‘or 
I will drop thee into the gulf.’ 

“ The echo of my own voice rever- 
berated like the taunt of some master 
fiend, quelling the outcry of the eter- 
nal woe. The youth stopped. 

“We had now sunk considerably ; 
the vast shadows of an inferior region, 
floated upward in the ghastly gloom ; 
the dim outline of a broken pinnacle 
swelled upon the eye, like a sunken 
rock from the surface of a sable ocean. 

«“*Oh my father—my father—my 
dear father,’ screamed the little lad. 

«A red glisten came up from the 
splintered cliff, and some dark form was 
stretched across it ; in which I could 
indistinctly perceive the distorted out- 
line of the human form: the little lad 
was bending over it. 

“Seeing him thus in safety, I un- 
tied the cord by which he was bound to 
the machine—the instant effect was 
startling. Thus reduced in weight, it 
darted up with arrowy speed. 

“Inasingle minute Iwas standing in the 
moonlight on a level with the everlast- 
ing snows upon the summit of the Cau- 
casus. Thecold was beyond endurance, 
the air was painful to inhale. My head 
became confused ; I lost all conscious- 
ness. 

“When I awoke, the evening sun 
gleamed upon my eyes. My lord, 
this was the most wonderful of all my 
adventures. I had passed in my long 
sleep, or rather trance of a night and 
day across numerous regions, homeward 
to the valley of the Nile; and now 
awoke lying on my back on the very 
spot where all my misadventures had 
begun. The air carriage was gone, I 
know not how ; I must have rolled out 
when it touched the summit of the py- 
ramid; the wonderful machine had 
passed away to astonish distant re- 
gions, or soared up into the first 
heaven ; but alas! sovereign king of 
the genies ; alas! it carried with it my 
bag, my inestimable bag, won with so 
much pain and toil.” Here the old 
man blubbered aloud. 

The genie frowned. 

The old man, recovering himself, 
concluded thus :—“I knew, my lord, 
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that no one could recognise me in my ever met, I consent to pardon the 

present form. So waiting till the first remaining third of the merchant’s 

blush of morn I sallied forward to find crime.” 

my poor dear lost body ; and begged So saying, the genie stamped on the 

my way until I came to this place. ground, which, opening beneath him 
“TI do not believe one word of your with a hideous yawn, he sank instantly 

story,” said the genie. ‘ Nevertheless, out of sight. 

because you are the biggest liar I 








THE RUINED ABBEY. 


Pause—for the spirit of the past 
Broods o’er these mouldering walls 
And spectres of departed power 
Haunt the deserted halls. 
Pause—for the place is holy ground, 
Hallowed by praise and prayer ; 
sy human suffering, human tears, 
Repentance and despair. 


Oh, could these crumbling walls but speak, 
How many a tale they'd tell : 

Of hearts, dark superstition doomed 
For ever here to dwell. 

The stifled shriek, they only heard, 
The tear forbid to flow : 

The restless vigil, night of pain, 
And day of hopeless woe. 


All silent now—bare, desolate, lone, 
All silent as the dead ; 

Save when some fast-decaying tomb 
Re-echoes back thy tread. 

Save when the wind, low moaning sweeps 
O’er these decaying piles ; 

And voices more than earthly, talk 
In whispers, through yon aisles. 


Yet here, even bere, all is not Death’s, 
Nor undisturbed his sway : 

From yonder grave, sweet violets spring; 
Fresh verdure from decay. 

O’er altar, cell, and moss-grown stone, 
Is wreathed the wild wall-flower, 

Green ivy veils the broken shrine, 
And clasps the falling tower. 

Above is spread the glorious heaven, 
It shines as brightly blue, 

As when these halls, in all their pride, 
First met the gazer’s view. 

As gently break the lake’s still waves, 
In murmurs at their feet, 

And to the quiet earth and sky, 
The self-same tale repeat. 


Shall we not pause then, here, and muse, 
How all man’s works decay, 
And he, and his proud monuments 
Together, pass away- 
While still unchanging, and the same, 
Nature to every age, 
For the pure heart to muse and learn, 
Unfolds her gracious page. 3. 
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ESSAYS ON THE ENGLISH POETS. 


NO. 1.—GEORGE HERBERT. 


We have pretty often thought of seek- 
ing to interest our readers in the study 
of the earlier English poets—selecting 
such passages of their works as, in 
spite of uncouth orthography and an- 
tiquated language, are worthy of being 
again and again perused—and occa- 
sionally bringing before them some of 
the characteristic features of states of 
society now forgotten, and which, 
whatever be the changes of decay or 
of improvement through which we 
are to pass, it is impossible should re- 
appear. To accomplish the purposes 
which we have in view, it will be ne- 
cessary to go back to periods earlier 
than that in which George Herbert 
lived, and to deal with the works of 
men of higher genius than his. Some 
preparation, too, in the arrangement of 
our materials, will be necessary. The 
task is not without its trouble, for in 
a hundred instances we shall have to 
brush away the dust from neglected 
volumes, often for the purpose of dis- 
proving narratives indolently copied 
from book to book, and substituting 
truth for romance. When we look 
round us on the shelves where Ellis 
and Warton, and Headley are looking 
down invitingly, we shrink from a task, 
to accomplish which worthily, would 
not only require such application, as 
may be easily promised by a man ad- 
dressing himself to a task which he 
loves, but also the command of such 
libraries as do not exist in Ireland, In 
the public libraries in Ireland—our 
College library especially,-—the collec- 
tion of our elder poetry has been at 
all times disregarded—a few rare or 
perhaps even unique volumes are there, 
and we believe also some unexamined 
manuscripts ; but whatever treasures 
of this kind that library possesses, have 
been brought together by accident. 
Our selections must, therefore—should 
we find our readers sufficiently inte- 
rested by the subject to proceed with 
it in successive essays as we propose— 
be chiefly derived from printed books. 
The lives of our elder poets are often 
more interesting than romance;—many 
of them were among the most accom- 
plished and able statesmen of their day ; 


and their biography, illustrated by 
their works, cannot, we think, but 
possess a charm for some of our readers. 
The very names of Sidney and Surrey 
are not without their charm—and pas- 
sages of their writings, which, uncon- 
nected with the illustrative incidents 
of their lives, with the characters of the 
princes whom they served and the ro- 
mantic dangers with which, both in 
peace and war, that service was often 
attended, will be read with a feeling 
somewhat different from that with which 
they are now met, like Dante’s melan- 
choly Spirits, in the Inferno of Chal- 
mers. A month or two must pass in 
indolent tumbling over papers and 
hooks before we are in the temper to 
begin our proposed task. Meanwhile 
let us look over these little books : 
“The Temple—sacred poems and 
private ejaculations, by George Her- 
bert’—and, “The Remains of that 
sweet singer of the Temple, George 
Herbert”—which Pickering, Addi dis- 
cipulus Anglus, has lately published. 
The fate of George Herbert’s poems 
has been peculiar. Our collectors and 
reprinters of all the old rubbish which 
has preserved a doubtful life in the 
lumber rooms of public libraries, have, 
we think, done some injustice to the 
“sweet singer of the Temple.” The 
whole works have not been collected 
till now, though all of them easily 
enough attainable ; and a better class 
of writers have dealt with him more 
harshly. The truth is, that to love 
Herbert’s poems, it is necessary to 
have one’s heart and affections not 
only wholly Christian, but the formula- 
ries, the ritual, the discipline of the 
Church of England must, so to speak, 
be almost inseparably blended with the 
idea of Christianity ; so that every dis- 
union from her will imply schism—nay, 
almost heresy. The fancy of a man 
reading Herbert in the spirit in which 
he wrote, must be engaged by all the 
accompanying incidents, as well as his 
imagination elevated and rendered holy 
by the sublime objects of our wor- 
ship. A writer such as Herbert is not 
satisfied with pouring out a hymn of 
thanksgiving for the wondevtel mys- 
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teries of redeeming love, but so wholly 
is he—and at all times, and in all moods 
of mind—engaged with his subject, that 
he will describe to us with fanciful 
minuteness the communion plate, and 
the communion table. The clerk and 
sexton are not forgotten. The church- 
warden and the overseer of the poor 
are each the subject of their paragraphs 
of praise and admonition; and the 
minute accuracy with which all these 
things are wrought out, has a tendency 


to give the whole an air of trifling to a 
person who is either without Herbert’s 
affection towards the church as such, or 
without the power of imagination which 
can impersonate, and, for a time, ap- 
propriate the feelings with which such 
poems are written. To illustrate what 
we mean, we transcribe a poem from 
“ The Synagogue, or the Shadow of the 
Temple—Sacred Poems, in imitation of 
Mr. George Herbert :” 


THE SEXTON. 


« The church’s key-keeper opens the door, 
And shuts it, sweeps the floor, 
Rings bells, digs graves, and fills them up agaia ; 
All emblems unto men, 


Openly owning Christianity, 


To mark and learn many good lessons by. 


«( thou that hast the key of David, who 
Open’st and shuttest so, 

That none can shut or open after thee, 
Vouchsafe thyself to be 

Our soul’s door-keeper, by thy blessed spirit : 

The lock and key’s thy mercy, not our merit. 


« Cleanse thou our sin-soiled souls from the dirt and dust 
Of every noisome lust, 

Brought in by the foul feet of our affections: 
The besom of afflictions, 

With the blessing of thy spirit added to it, 

If thou be pleased to say it shall, will do it. 


« Lord, ringing changes all our bells hath marr’d, 
Jangled they have, and jarr’d 

So long, they're out of tune, and out of frame, 
They seem not now the same. 

Put them in frame anew, and once begin 

To tune them so, that they may chime all in. 


« Let all our sins be buried in thy grave, 

No longer rant and rave, 
As they have done, to our eternal shame, 

And the scandal of thy name. 
Let's as door-keepers in thine house attend, 
Rather than the throne of wickedness ascend." 


The sectarian piety which occasions 
the demand for any thing that has the 
name of religion—which is gratified by 
ten thousand hymn-books, is more 
likely to be offended by Herbert’s devo- 
tional attachment and obedience to his 
« mother,” the Church of England, than 
pleased with the expression of feelings 
always subdued or exalted by his re- 
verentiak regard for old forms and 
ceremonies, for “the decaying sancti- 


Vou, VIII. 


ties” of our cathedrals and chapelries. 
Headley, and Campbell, and Ellis, all 
of whom have published specimens of 
Herbert—nay, Montgomery—have, we 
think, from this cause, underrated the 
great beauty of these poems. The 
poems all depend for their power of 
giving pleasure on associations, which 
have been violently disturbed, and 
which it requires a peculiar education, 
and peculiar habits of thinking to en- 
2e 
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joy. The bigher tones of passion never 
mingle with Herbert’s verse, and 
where the Church does not appear 
almost as a part of nature—and the 
éun and moon rolling in the heavens, 
to be for signs of her seasons of fasting 
and of festival—the affections, on which 
his poetry rests, will have no existence. 
To the affections these poems were 
addressed—from the affections they 
flowed—but yet we cannot avoid feel- 
ing, that they must by many be now 
judged as ifthey were mere plays of the 
fancy, submitting itself arbitrarily to 
admiration of things which are valu- 
able, but in as far as they are emblema- 
tical—that already the emblem and the 
symbol have passed away for many,— 
and that in the changes which the de- 
mands of new states of society require, 
much of this volume will, even to the 
zealous churchman, have little other 
interest than that of antiquarian curi- 
osity. Montgomery’s want of sufficient 
admiration, or rather affection for Her- 
bert, seems to us most naturally ac- 
counted for in this way. At an earlier 
period, Baxter, with all his noncon- 
formity, was delighted and edified with 
these poems. The reader of an essay on 
these old poems will not be indisposed 
to pardon Baxter’s accidental quaint- 
nesses of expression—to make any 
alteration in which would be yielding 
too much to the insipid uniformity 
which characterises most of the writing 
of our day. 


“Next to the scripture poems,” says 
Baxter, “there are none so savoury to 
me as Mr. George Herbert’s and Mr. 
George Sandys’s. I know that Cowley 
and others far excel Herbert in wit and 
accurate composure ; but as Seneca takes 
with me above all his contemporaries, 
because he speaketh things by words, 
feelingly and seriously, like a man that 
is past jest, so Herbert speaks to God 
like one that really believes a God, and 
whose business in the world is most with 
God, Heart-work and _ heaven-work 
make up all his books,”* 


Of the admiration in which he was 
held, we have abundant evidence, and 
the only difficulty can be in selection. 
Lord Bacon dedicated to him his trans- 
lation of some of the psalms, “ it 


being,” as he says, “his manner for 
dedications, to choose those that I hold 
most fit for the argument.” If, how- 
ever, the merit of the psalms, tortured 
into rhyme by this great man, afford, 
as he seemed to think, any estimate of 
George Herbert’s merits—if the com- 
pliment of the dedication is to be 
judged of by the value of the work 
dedicated, it was one that could not 
be felt very flattering. But to many 
a noble and gentle spirit have these 
works been a source of deep delight 
in prosperous estate, and in affliction 
among the best means of consolation. 
The last days of Charles the First were 
soothed by these poems. To more than 
one of our own everlasting poets have 
they been a source of admiration and 
love. In the dark and troubled narra- 
tive in which Cowper describes his 
first access of disease, we find the fol- 
lowing passage : 


« I was struck not long after my set- 
tlement in the Temple with such a de- 
jection of spirits as none but they who 
have felt the same can have the least 
conception of. Day and night I was on 
the rack; lying down in horror, and 
rising up in despair. I presently lost all 
relish for those studies to which I had 
before been closely attached. The clas- 
sics had no longer any charms for me: I 
had need of something more salutary 
than amusement, but I had no one to di- 
rect me where to find it. At length I 
met with Herbert’s Poems; and Gothic 
and uncouth as they were, I yet found in 
them a strain of piety which I could not 
but admire. This was the only author I 
had any delight in reading. I pored over 
him all day long; and though I found 
not here what I might have found, a cure 
for my malady, yet it never seemed so 
much alleviated as while I was reading 
him.” 


Crashaw, a writer of unaffected 
piety, has recorded his love and admi- 
ration of Herbert.—The name of his 
volume of poems, “Steps to the Tem- 
ple,” was, we are told, given to it in 
allusion to his passing his time almost 
constantly in St. Mary’s Church, Cam- 
bridge. “ There,” says the author of 
the preface to his poems,—a preface 
which Mr. Chalmers has not pre- 
served,—* he lodged under Tertullian’s 


* Baxter's Poetical Fragments. London. 1681. 
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roof of angels; there he made his 
nest more gladly than David's swallows 
near the house of God; there, like a 
primitive saint, he offered more pray- 
ers in the night than others usually 
offer in the day; there he penned these 
poems, steps for happy souls to climb 
heaven by.” This, perhaps, was the 
allusion; yet we think it more pro- 
bable that the title of Herbert’s book 
suggested that of Crashaw's.—We 
transcribe Crashaw’s poem, “On Mr, 
G. Herbert's book, entitled, ‘The 
Temple of Sacred Poems,’ sent to a 
Gentlewoman ;”— 
“ Know you, fair, on what you look? 
Divinest love lies in this book : 
Expecting fire from your eyes, 
To kindle this his sacrifice. 
When your hands untie these strings, 
Think you’ve an angel by the wings. 
One that gladly will be nigh, 
To wait upon each morning sigh. 
To flutter in the balmy air 
Of your well-perfumed prayer. 
These white plumes of his he'll lend you, 
Which every day to heaven will send you, 
To take acquaintance of the sphere, | 
And all the smooth-fac'd kindred there. 
And though Herbert’s name do owe 
These devotions, fairest, know 
That while I lay them on the shrine 
Of your white hand, they are mine.” 

Coleridge, we are told in the book 
before us, contemplated publishing an 
edition of Herbert ; and a few notes 
from him increase the interest of Mr. 
Pickering’s volume. 

The life of Herbert, by Izaak Wal- 
ton, forms necessarily a part of this 
publication.— From what we have be- 
fore said, our readers will feel that 
unless accompanied with some account 
of the poet’s life the poems would 
lose a considerable part of their effect. 
The details are themselves not without 
interest. 


“The father of our George,” says 
Izaak Walton, “was. Richard Herbert, 
Knight, the son of ‘Richard Herbert, 
Knight, the son of the famous Sir 
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Richard Herbert of Colebrooke, in the 
County of Monmouth, Banneret,* who 
was the youngest brother of that memo- 
rable William Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke, that lived in the reign of King 
Edward IV.” 


Lord Herbert of Cherbury,+ the 
elder brother of George, has supplied 
us with a sketch of the character of 
his ancestor, which is worth tran- 
scribing : 

«« My father I remember to have been 
black-haired and bearded, as all my an- 
cestors of his side are said to have been ; 
of a manly or somewhat stern look, but 
withal very handsome, and well compact 
in his limbs, and of a great courage, 
whereof he gave proof when he was so 
barbarously assaulted by many men, in 
the churchyard at Lanervil, at what time 
he would have apprehended a man who 
denyed to appear to justice; for, defend- 
ing himself against them all, by the help 
only of one Join ap Howell Corbet, he 
chased his adversaries, until a villain, 
coming behind him, did over the shoul- 
ders of others wound him on the head 
behind with a forest bill, until he fell 
down, though recovering himself again, 
notwithstanding his skull was cutt 
through to the Pia Mater of the byain, 
he saw his adversaries fly away, and after 
walked home to his house at Llyssyn, 
where, after he was cured, he offered a 
single combat to the chief of the family, 
by whose procurement it was thought the 
mischief was committed; but he, dis- 
claiming wholy the action as not done by 
his consent, which he offered te testifie by 
oath, and the villain flying into Ireland, 
whence he never returned, my father de- 
sisted from prosecuting the business any 
farther in that kind, and attained, not- 
withstanding the said hurt, that health 
and strength, that he returned to his 
former exercises in a country life, and 
became the father of many children. As 
for his integrity in his places of Deputy 
Lieutenant of the county, Justice of the 
Peace, and Custos Rotulorum, which he, 
as my grandfather before him, held, it is 


* In the contests between the houses of York and Lancaster, this Sir Richard 
Herbert signalized himself. He and his brother, the first Earl of Pembroke, 
were taken prisoners after the battle of Danesmore, on July 26, 1469, and 
beheaded. Hall in his Chronicle relates that the Earl, when he Jaid his head on 
the block, said to Sir John Conyers, « Zet me die, for I am old; but save my 


brother, who is young, lusty, and hardy, mete and apt to serve the greatest Prinee of 


Christendom.” 


+ His full title was Baron Herbert of Cherbury, and of Castle Island, of Kerry, 


in Ireland. 
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so memorable to this day that it was sayd 
his enemies appeal’d to him for justice, 
which they also found on all occasions. 
His learning was not vulgar, as under- 
standing well the Latin tongue, and be- 
ing well versed in history. My grand- 
father was of a various life, beginning 
first at court, where, after he had spent 
most part of his means, he became a 
soldier, and made his fortune with his 
sword, at the battle of St. Quintens, in 
France, and other wars, both in the 
north and in the rebellions hapning in 
the times of King Edward the Sixth, 
and Queen Mary, with so good success, 
that he not only came off still with the 
better, but got so much money and 
wealth as enabled him to buy the greatest 
part of that livelyhood which is descend- 
edtome. . . . My grandfather was 
noted to be a great enemy to the outlaws 
and thieves of his time, who robbed in 
great numbers in the monntains of Mont- 
gomeryshire, for the suppressing of whom 
he went olten both day and night, to the 
places where they were; concerning which 
though many particulars have been told 
me, I shall mention oue only. 

“Some outlaws being Jodged in an 
alehouse upon the hills of Lilandinam, 
my grandfather and a few servants com- 
ing to apprehend them, the principal out- 
law shot an arrow against my grand- 
father, which stuck in the pummel of his 
saddle, whereupon my grandfather com- 
ing up to him, with his sword in his 
hand, and taking him prisoner, he shewed 
him the said arrow, bidding him look 
What he had done: whereof the outlaw 
was no farther sensible than to say, he 
was sorry that he left his better bow at 
home, which he conceived would have 
carryed his shot to his body; but the out- 
law being brought to justice, suffer'd 
for it. 

«« My grandfather’s power was so great 
in the countrey, that divers ancestors of 
the better families now in Montuomery- 
shire were his servants, and rais’d by him. 
He delighted also much in hospitality, as 
having a very long table twice covered 


every meal with the best meats that could 
be gotten, and a very great family. It 
was an ordinary saying in the countrey 
at that time, when they saw any fowl 
rise, ‘Fly where thou wilt thou wilt 
light at Black-hall;’ which was a low 
building, but of great capacity, my grand- 
father erected in his age; his father and 
himself in former times having lived in 
Montgomery castle. Notwithstanding 
yet these expenses at home, he brought 
up his children well, married his daugh- 
ters to the better sort of persons near 
him, and bringing up his younger sons 
at the University. Notwithstanding all 
which occasions of expense, my grand- 
father purchased much lands  with- 
out doing any thing yet unjustly or 
hardly. 

« My great-grandfather, Sir Richard 
Herlert, was steward, in the time of 
King Henry the Eighth, of the lordships 
and marches of North Wales, East 
Wales, and Cardeganshire, and had power 
in a martial law to execute offenders. 
He was just and conscionable ; for if a 
false or cruel person had that power com- 
mitted to his hands, he would have raised 
a great fortune out of it, whereof he left 
little, save what his father gave him, unto 
posterity. He lyeth buried in Montgo- 
mery; the upper monument of the two 
placed in the chancell being erected for 
him. 

« My ereat-great-grandfather, Sir Ri- 
chard Herbert, of Colebrook, was that 
incomparable heroe, who (in the History 
of Hall and Grafton as it appears) twice 
past through a great army of northern 
men alone, with his poll-ax in his hand, 
and returned without any mortal hurt, 
which is more than is famed of Amadis 
de Gall, or the Knight of the Sun. I 
shall, besides this relation of Sir Richard 
Herbert’s prowess in the battle at Ban- 
bury or Edgeot-hill, deliver some tradi- 
tions concerning him, which I have re- 
ceived from good hands: one is, that the 
said Sir Richard Herbert -being employ- 
ed, together with his brother William, 
Earle of Pembrook, to reduce certain* 


* « Tt was an insurrection in the ninth year of Edward IV., headed by Sir John 
Coniers and Robert Riddesdale, in favour of Henry VI. This William, Earl of 
Pembroke, and his brother, Sir Richard Herbert, being sent against them, were to 
be joined by the Earl of Devonshire, but a squabble happening between the two 


Earls about quarters, the Earl of Devonshire separated from Pembroke, who en- 
gaging the enemy at Danesmoore, near Edgcote, in Northamptonshire, was defeated 
and taken prisoner, with his brother, and both were put to death, with Richard 
Widville Earl Rivers, father of the Queen, by command of the Duke of Clarence 
and the Earl of Warwick, who had revolted from Edward.”—Zord Orford. 
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rebells in North Wales, Sir Richard Her- 
bert besieged a principal person of them 
at Harlech Castle, in Merionethshire, the 
captain of this place had been a soldier 
in the wars of France, whereupon he 
said he had kept a castle in France so 
long, that he made the old women in 
Wales talk of him, and that he would 
keep the castle so long that he wou’d 
make the old women in France talk of 
him ; and indeed as the place was almost 
impregnable but by famine, Sir Richard 
Herbert was constrained to take him in 
by composition, he surrend’ring himself 
upon condition, that Sir Richard Herbert 
shou’d do what he cou'd to save his life, 
which being accepted, Sir Richard 
brought him to King Edward the Fourth, 
desiring his Highness to give him a par- 
don, since he yielded up a place of im- 
portance, which he might have kept lon- 
ger, upon this hope; but the King re- 
plying to Sir Richard Herbert, that he 
had no power by his commission to par- 
don any, and therefore might, after the 
representation hereof to his Majesty 
safe deliver him up to justice; Sir Ri- 
chard Herbert answered he had not yet 
done the best he cou’d for him, and there- 
fore most humbly desired his Highness to 
do one of two things, either to put him 
again in the castle where he was, and 
command some other to take him out, or 
if his Highness wou’d not do so, to take 
his life for the said captain’s, that being 
the last proof he cou’d give that he used 
his uttermost endeavour to save the said 
captain’s life. The King finding him- 
self urged thus far, gave Sir Richard 
Herbert the life of the said captain, but 
withall he bestowed no other reward for 
his service. 

«“ The other history is, that Sir Ri- 
chard Herbert, together with his brother 
the Earle of Pembrook being in An- 
glesy, apprehending there seven brothers 
which had done many mischiefs and mur- 
ders; in these times the Earle of Pem- 
brook thinking it fit to root out so wick- 
ed a progeny, commanded them all to be 
hanged ; whereupon the mother of them 
coming to the Earl of Pembrook, upon 
her knees desired him to pardon two, or 
at leastwise one of her said sons, affirm- 
ing that the rest were sufficient to satisfie 
justice or example, which request also Sir 
Richard Herbert seconded; but the Earle 
finding them all equally guilty, said he 
cou’d make no distinction betwixt them, 
and therefore commanded them to be ex- 
ecuted together; at which the mother 
was so aggrieved, that with a pair of 
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woollen beads on her arms (for so the 
relation goeth) she on her knees curst 
him, praying God’s mischief might fall 
to him in the first battle he should make. 
The Earle after this, coming with his 
brother to Edgcot field, as is before set 
down, after he had put his men in order 
to fight, found his brother Sir Richard 
Herbert in the head of his men, leaning 
upon his poll-ax, in a kind of sad or pen- 
sive manner, whereupon the Eurle said, 
what doth thy great body (for he was 
higher by the head than any one in the 
army) apprehend any thing, that thou 
art so melancholy, or art thou weary with 
marching, that thou doest lean thus upon 
thy poll-ax? Sir Richard Herbert re- 
plyed, that he was neither of both, 
whereof he should see the proof pre- 
sently ; only I cannot but apprehend on 
your part, least the curse of the woman 
with the woollen beads fall upon you. 
This Sir Richard Herbert lyeth buried 
in Abergaveny, in a sumptuous monu- 
ment for those times, which still remains, 
whereas his brother the Earle of Pem- 
brook being buried in Tintirne Abby, his 
monument, together with the church lye 
now wholy defaced and ruin’d. 


« My mother was Magdalen Newport, 
daughter of Sir Richard Newport, and 
Margaret, his wife, daughter and heir of 
Sir Thomas Bromley, executor of King 
Henry the Eighth. By these ancestors 
I am descended of Talbot, Devereux, 
Gray, Corbett, and many other noble 
families, as may be seen in their matches 
extant in the many fair coats the New- 
port’s bear. 

« My brother George was so excellent 
a scholar, that he was made the publick 
Orator of the University in Cambridge, 
some of whose English works are extant, 
which tho’ they be rare in their kind, yet are 
short of expressing those perfections he 
had in the Greek and Latin tongue, and 
all divine and human literature. His life 
was most holy and exemplary, in so much 
that about Salisbury where he lived be- 
neficed for many years, he was little less 
than sainted. He was not exempt from 
passion and choler, being infirmities to 
which all our race is subject, but that ex- 
cepted, without reproach in his actions.” 
Life of Edward Lord Herbert, of 
Cherbury, by himself, pp. 2—12. 





The name of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury has been transmitted to us 
as that of an infidel. This word, 
however, includes many shades of un- 
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belief ; Lord Herbert's system of deism 
was founded on the supposition that 
Natural Religion included almost all 
the truths of Revelation,—a supposi- 
tion in which, while it is demonstrable 
that he was wrong, there is no reason 
to suppose that he was insincere.— 
The accidental circumstance of his 
book having received some half dozen 
systematic answers has alone prevent- 
ed its sleeping in peaceful quict ‘with 
the fast-and-feast sermons of its day, 
doing mankind as little good or harm 
as the most orthodox of them.—The 
vanity of authorship was strong upon 
Lord Herbert, and Grotius advised 


the publication of his book. It is fit 
to state that we have Aubrey’s au- 
thority for saying, that Lord Herbert 
had prayers in his house twice a-day, 
and “on Sundays would hear his chap- 
lain read one of Smyth’s Sermons.” 
While we see no reason to doubt the 
fact, it is one on which, considering 
the period, we lay but little stress, as 
it may have been no more than a com- 
pliance with the manners of the times, 
or evidence of the piety of some other 
member of his family. The lines, 
which he wrote a few days before his 
death, for his epitaph, are characteristic, 
and worth transcribing. 


*“ The monument which thou beholdest here, 
Presents Edward Lord Herbert to thy sight ; 
A man who was so free from either hope or fear 
To have or lose this ordinary light, 
That when to elements his body turned were,* 
He knew that as those elements would fight, 
So his immortal soul should find above, 
With his Creator, peace, joy, truth, and love !” 


Our task, however, is with George 
Herbert. He was educated at West- 
minster School ; where, says Walton, 
he seemed to be marked out for piety, 
and “to become the care of heaven, 
and of a particular good angel to 
guard and guide him.” 

At the age of fifteen, he being then 
a King’s Scholar, he was elected out 
of that school for Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1609; was elected mi- 
nor fellow in 1614; major fellow in 
1615, and in 1619 was “substituted to 
the office of Orator, in the absence of 
Sir Francis Nethersole, then abroad 
on the King’s business.”} 

During all this time his greatest re- 
creation from study was the practice of 
music, of which he used to say, “that 
it did relieve his drooping spirits, coin- 
- his distracted thoughts, and raised 

is weary soul so far above the earth, 
that it gave him an earnest of the joys 
of heaven before he possest them.” 

The office of Orator was one that 
even to a person less highly connected 
than Herbert, might have reasonably 
suggested ambitious hopes. His two 





immediate predecessors in the office 
were, Sir Robert Naunton, and Sir 
Francis Nethersole ;—the first had 
been made Secretary of State, and Sir 
Francis, soon after being Orator, was 
made Secretary to the Lady Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia. Herbert conti- 
nued Orator for eight years, and the 
times were favourable to his most am- 
bitious hopes,—in the very year of his 
appointment King James was busy in 
enacting the character of Solomon, 
and felt his literary character of more 
importance than his crown. 

He made a solemn present of his 
book the “ Basilicon Doron” to the 
University, and their Orator returned 
the thanks of the University in a letter, 
probably then regarded as eloquent, 
and which is still preserved. We 
cannot venture on a translation: “the 
sinews weak of our native language,” 
to use a phrase of Milton’s, are unable 
to support the weight of such compli- 
ments, “ Nos nunc conspersi atramento 
regio nihil non sublime et excelsum cogi- 
tabimus, perrumpemus  controversias 
omnes, superabimus quoscunque :” the 


* This line is thus printed both by Sir Egerton Brydges, and by Ellis. We, 
however, suspect some misprint. 
+ Bursar’s Books of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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next sentence is yet more amusing, and 
we cannot but think the euphuistic 
orator, and many of his audience must 
have smiled at it—* Jam dari nobis 
vellemus Jesuitam aliquem, ut ex affrictu 
libri vestri hominem illico contundamus.” 
The epistle concludes with a curious 
simile: “ Si in vestro regno Hibernico 
lignum nascilur permanens contra onnia 
venena validum; quanto majis virtutes 
iste in dominum agri transferend sunt ut 
sic scripta vestra omni dente tum edacis 
temporis tum venenatorum hereticorum 
insitéd vi sud liberentur.” The letter 
was so suited to the genius of the king, 
that he asked the orator’s name. The 
question was addressed to the Earl of 
Pembroke, whose answer was, “that 
he knew him very well, and that he 
was his kinsman, but he loved him 
more for his learning and virtue than 
for that he was of his name and family,” 
at which the king smiled, and asked 
the Earl leave that he might love him 
too, for that he took him to be the 
jewel of that University.” 

With the Universities—with Cam- 
bridge particularly—James sought to 
be on the best terms. When he went 
to hunt in the neighbourhood at New- 
market and Royston, he was almost 
always invited to Cambridge; come- 
dies, “suited to his pleasant humour,” 
were acted for him, and the Orator’s 
public duty was to weleome him with 
applauses and congratulations. In the 
following year the opportunity of im- 
roving his acquaintance with the 
(ing increased, and he was given a 
small sinecure—which fell vacant—the 
same that Sir Philip Sidney had en- 
joyed—of the value of one hundred 
and twenty pounds a year. Walton 
tells us that on this increase to his in- 
come he took the opportunity of in- 
dulging his taste for courtlike com- 
pany, &c. “seldom looked towards 
Cambridge unless the King were there 
—but then he never failed.” 

Prince Charles’s romantic visit to 
Spain to see his proposed wife—so 
unlike the movements of royal per- 
sonages, and under all the circum- 
stances an act of such generous gal- 
lantry—furnished our courtly poet with 
the subject of a most elaborate oration, 
which we can make no attempt to 
translate or transcribe. It is tedious 
to an extent that seems incredible till 


it is told that every sentence sparkles 
with some conceit or other. All the 
circumstances that lead men to marry 
are shown to be yet more applicable 
to princes. The orator, however, is 
embarrassed by a class of recollections, 
which could have risen no where but 
on the magic ground of a university 
theatre ; he remembers he is address- 
ing a body of men who worship the 
unmarried Minerva and the Virgin 
Muses—this difficulty is soon disposed 
of; a rapid transition is made to the 
glories of war and the blessings of 
peace. Clouds, and thunder, Tiberius, 
and the King of Spain, and William 
the Conqueror, and Apollo, and 
Daphne follow in glorious confusion. 
Daphne fortunately comes in time to 
suggest a termination to the discourse 
— Noster enim princeps habuit Daphnen 
suam cujus amor deinceps in triumphos 
ct laurus mutabitur. 

Such was the language in which 
Cambridge then welcomed kings and 
princes ; but Herbert, who at this time 
was determined to push his fortune at 
court, had other opportunities of offer- 
ing incense to James, which he did not 
neglect. Hacket, in his life of Arch- 
bishop Williams, after remarking that 
the king, on the opening of the par- 
liament in 1623, “feasted the two 
houses with a speech, than which no- 
thing could be apter for the subject or 
more eloquent for the matter,” tells us 
in proof of James's “wit,” and “ art,” 
und “ wisdom,” that Mr. George Her- 
bert, when prelector in the rhetoric 
school in Cambridge, anno 1618, 
passed by those fluent orators that 
domineered in the pulpits of Athens 
and Rome, and insisted to read an 
oration of King James, which he 
analysed, showed the continuity of the 
yarts, the propriety of the phrase, the 
height and power of it to move the 
affections, the style, utterly unknown to 
the ancients, who could not conceive 
what “kingly” eloquence was; in re- 
spect of which those noted demagogi 
were but hirelings and triobulary ora- 
tors. 

There is no reason to distrust the 
general sincerity of these strange com- 
pliments. They are not more high- 
flown than the language used by Lord 
Bacon in his dedication toKing James, 
of the Advancement of Learning. 
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Mr. Forster, in his admirable life of 
Strafford, published in Lardner’s Cyclo- 
poedia, quotes the words of that dedi- 
cation, and thinks we can detect some- 
thing like irony in the words in which 
Bacon speaks of its being “ almost a 
miracle that a king and a king born 
should possess any thing more than 
the superficial shows of learning.” The 
language, however, is that of the age, 
not of the man, and in James’s ear- 
nestness there was something of good. 
His talents—as those of all the Stuarts— 
have been underrated, more especially 
in our days, when the sciences of king- 
craft, and witchcraft, and the other 
studies which were the glory of our 
Solomon, are rated at their proper 
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value. It is not unamusing, nor un- 
instructive, though the lesson is not 
without humiliation, to read the praises 
of their princes in our elder poets. We 
give a few sentences from Phineas 
Fletcher. It is but fair to him to say 
that James was dead at the time the 
lines which we quote were written. 
In “the Purple Island” the moral 
faculties, under their leader Eclecta, 
are attacked by the Vices, and the vic- 
tory of the former secured by the in- 
terference of an angel who appears in 
answer to Eclecta’s prayers. The 
lines are of exceeding beauty, and we 
believe that they have not been before 
printed separately from the entire 
poem :— 


« With that a thund’ring noise seem’d to shake the sky, 
As when with iron wheels through stony plain 
A thousand chariots to the battle fly ; 
Or when with boist’rous rage the swelling main, 
Puft up by mighty winds, does hoarsely roar ; 
And beating with his waves the trembling shore, 
His sandy girdle scorns, and breaks Earth’s rampart door. 


« And straight an angel,* full of heavenly might, 
(Three sev’ral crowns circled his royal head) 

From northren coast heaving his blazing light, 
Through all the Earth his glorious beams dispread, 
And open lays the beast’s and dragon’s shame ; 

For to this end, th’ Almighty did him frame, 
And therefore from supplanting gave his ominous name. 


“ A silver trumpet oft he loudly blew, 
Frighting the guilty Earth with thund’ring knell ; 
And oft proclaim’d, as through the world he flew, 
* Babel, great Babel lies as low as hell : 
Let every angel loud his trumpet sound, 
Her heaven-exalted tow’rs in dust are drown'd: 
Babel, proud Babel’s fall’n, and lies as low as ground.’j 








* Our late most learned sovereign in his Remonstrance and Complaint on the 


Apocalypse. 


+ The passage that follows we cannot omit quoting, though it does not illustrate 


our immediate subject. 
surpassing power. 


It is such tO our mind, as even in Dante would be felt of 


«¢ The broken heav’ns dispart with fearful noise, 
And from the breach outshoots a sudden light : 
Straight shrilling trumpets with loud sounding voice 
Give echoing summons to new bloody fight ; 
Well knew the dragon that all-quelling blast, 
And soon perceiv’d that day must be his last ; 
Which strook his frighten’d heart, and all his troops aghast. 
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A volume open upon our table— 
one of the most delightful books in 
the world—“ Cowley’s Essays”—sup- 
plies us with another angel of the 
same family. In the essay on the 
government of Oliver Cromwell, the 
poet having just discovered at the end of 
a long dialogue what kind of an angel 
had been engaged in defending the pro- 
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tectorate, is thus addressed by his 
spiritual companion :— 


«« My dominion (said he hastily, and 
with a dreadful furious look) is so great 
in this world, and I am so powerful a 
monarch of it, that I need not be ashamed 
that you should know me; and that you 
may see I know you too, I know you to 


*¢ Yet full of malice, and of stubborn pride, 
Though oft he strove, and had been foil’d as oft, 
Boldly his death and certain fate defy’d : 
And mounted on his flaggy sails aloft, 
With boundless spite he long’d to try again 
A second loss, and new death ;—glad and fain 
To shew his pois’nous hate, though ever shew’d in vain. 


* So up he arose upon his stretched sails 
Fearless expecting his approaching death ; 
So up he arose, that th’ air starts and fails, 
And over-pressed, sinks his load beneath : 
So up he arose, as does a thunder-cloud, 
Which all the earth with shadows black doth shroud : 
So up he arose, and through the weary air he row'd. 


« Now his almighty foe far off he spies ; 
Whose sun-like arms daz’d the eclipsed day, 
Confounding with their beams less glitt’ring skies, 
Firing the air with more than heav’nly ray ; 
Like thousand suns in one ;—such is their light; 
A subject only for immortal sprite ; 
Which never can be seen, but by immortal sight. 


«« His threat’ning eyes shine like that dreadfal flame, 
With which the thunderer arms his angry hand: 
Himself had fairly wrote his wondrous name, 
Which neither earth nor heav’n could understand ; 
A hundred crowns, like tow’rs, beset around 
His conq’ring head: well may they there abound, 
When al! his limbs, and troops, with gold are richly crown’d. 


*: His armour all was dy’d in purple blood : 
(In purple blood of thousand rebel kings) 
In vain their stubborn pow’rs his arm withstood ; 
Their proud necks chain’d, he now in triumph brings, 
And breaks their spears, and cracks their traitor swords ; 
Upon whose arms and thigh in golden words 
Was fairly writ, ‘ The King of kings, and Lord of lords.’ 


« His snow-white steed was born of heav'nly kind, 
Begot by Boreas on the Thracian hills ; 
More strong and speedy than his parent wind : 
And (which his foes with fear and horror fills) 
Out from his mouth a two-edg’d sword he darts : 
Whose sharpest steel the bones and marrow parts. 
And with his keenest point unbreasts the naked hearts. 


Purple Island, Canto 12. 
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be an obstinate and inveterate malignant ; 
and for that reavon I shall take you along 
with me to the next garrison of ours; 
from thence you shall go to the tower, 
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and from thence to the court of justice, 
and from thence you know whither. I 
was almost in the very pounces of the 
great bird of prey, 


When lo, e’er the last words were fully spoke, 

From a fair cloud, which rather op’d, than broke, 

A flash of light, rather than lightning, came 

So swift, and yet so gentle was the flame. 

Upon it rode, and in his full career, 

Seem’d to my eyes no sooner there than here, 

The comeliest youth of all th’ angelic race ; 

Lovely his shape, ineffable his face. 

The frowns with which he strook the trembling fiend, 
All smiles of human beauty did transcend, 


His beams of locks fell part dishevell'd down, 
Part upwards curl’d, and form’d a nat’ral crown, 
Such as the British monarchs us’d to wear ; 

If gold might be compared with angels’ hair. 

His coat and flowing mantle were so bright, 
They seem’d both made of woven silver light: 
Across his breast an azure ribband went, 

At which a medal hung, that did present, 

In wondrous living figures, to the sight, 

The mystic champion’s, and old dragon’s fight, 
And from his mantle’s side there shone afar, 

A fixed, and, I believe, a real star. 

In his fair hand (what need was there of more?) 
No arms but th’ English bloody cross he bore, 
Which when he tow’rds the affrighted tyrant bent, 
And some few words pronounced (but what they meant 
Or were, could not alas, by me be known, 

Only I well perceiv'd Jesus was one) 

He trembled, and he roar’d, and fled away ; 

Mad to quit thus his more than hoped-for prey. 
Such rage inflames the wolf's wild heart and eyes, 
( Robb’d, as he thinks, unjustly of his prize) 
Whom unawares the shepherd spies, and draws 
The bleating lamb from out his rav’nous jaws. 
The shepherd fain himself would he assail, 

But fear above his hunger does prevail. 

He knows his foe too strong, and must be gone ; 
He grins as he looks back, and howls as he goes on.” 


The taste of our age, when the feeling 
of loyalty is not likely to express itself in 
extravagant compliments, may not per- 
haps pardon these excesses. But in 
Herbert’s case there is the apology of 
early youth, he being at the time but 
five-and-twenty years of age—adinired 
more than any man of his university, 
and attracted by the powerful in- 
ducements which the society of the 
court held out to him. A few years 


and all this was felt to be but vanity. 
Herbert's health became impaired— 
so that he often thought of leaving the 
university, and giving up all study. He 


had frequent fevers, and was threatened 
with consumption—however, either he 
could not afford the expenses of tra- 
velling abroad, which he at one time 
proposed, or he felt with his mother, 
who resisted all his movements towards 
leaving the university, that the proba- 
bilities of advancement were too strong 
to have it wise of him to leave Cam- 
bridge, till his fortunes were deter- 
mined in one way or other. Walton 
quotes some stanzas of a poem, which 
we will print without abridgment, and 
says, that they refer to the hindrances 
which he met with at this time. 
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“ When first thou didst entice to thee my heart, 
I thought the service brave : 
So many joys I writ down for my part, 
Besides what I might have 
Out of my stock of natural delights, 
Augmented with thy gracious benefits. 


I looked on thy furniture so fine, 
And made it fine to me; 
Thy glorious household-stuff did me entwine, 
And ’tice me unto thee. 
Such stars I counted mine: both Heaven and earth 
Paid me my wages in a world of mirth. 


What pleasures could I want, whose King I served, 
Where joys my fellows were ? 

Thus argued into hopes, my thoughts reserved 
No place for grief or fear ; 

Therefore my sudden soul caught at the place, 

And made her youth and fierceness seek thy face : 


At first thou gavest me milk and sweetnesses; 
I had my wish and way: 
My days were strew’d with flowers and happiness ; 
There was no month but May. 
But with my years sorrow did twist and grow. 
And made a party unawares for woe. 


My flesh began unto my soul in pain, 
Sicknesses clave my bones, 
Consuming agues dwell in every vein, 
And tune my breath to groans: 
Sorrow was all my soul; I scarce believed, 


Till grief did tell me roundly, that I lived. 


When I got health, thou took’st away my life, 
And more; for my friends die : 

My mirth and edge was lost ; a blunted knife 
Was of more use than I. 

Thus thin and lean, without a fence or friend, 

I was blown through with every storm and wind. 


Whereas my birth and spirit rather took 
The way that takes the town. 

Thou didst betray me to a lingering book, 
And wrap me in a gown: 

I was entangled in the world of strife, 

Before I had the power to change my life. 


Yet, for I threaten’d oft the siege to raise, 
Not simpering all mine age, 
Thou often didst with academic praise 
Melt and dissolve my rage. 
I took thy sweeten’d pill, till I came near ; 
I could not go away, nor persevere. 


Yet, lest perchance I should too happy be 

In my unhappiness, 
Turning my purge to food, thou throwest me 
Into more sicknesses. 
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Thus doth thy power cross-bias me, not making 
Thine own gift good, yet me from my ways taking. 


Now I am here, what thou wilt do with me 
None of my books will show : 
I read, and sigh, and wish I were a tree ; 
For sure then I should grow 
To fruit or shade: at least some bird would trust 
Her household to me, and I should be just. 


Yet, though thou troublest me, I must be meek ; 
In weakness must be stout. 

Well, I will change the service, and go seek 
Some other master out. 

Ah, my dear God! though I am clean forgot, 

Let me not love thee, if I love thee not.” 


While Herbert was lingering in Cam- 
bridge, or attending court, repeating 
perhaps the lines which have been so 
often murmured by expectants since the 
days of Spenser— 

Full little knoweth he who hath not tried 

What hell it is in suing long to bide, §c. 

his powerful friends, the Duke of 
Richmond and the Marquis of Hamil- 
ton, died ; and not long after King 
James died also, “ and with him all Mr. 
Herbert’s court hopes.” He retired 
to the house of a friend in Kent ; his 
mind endured many conflicts, for he 
doubted whether he should enter into 
holy orders, or return to what Walton 
calls the painted pleasures of a court 
life. The conflict ended in his enter- 
ing into deacon’s orders in the course 
of that year. In some short time after, 
(July 15, 1626,) he obtained the pre- 
bend of Layton Ecclesia, in the diocese 
of Lincoln. 

“ This Layton Ecclesia is a village near 
to Spalden, in the county of Huntingdon, 
and the greatest part of the parish-church 
was fallen down, and that of it which 
stood was so decayed, so little, and so use- 
less, that the parishioners could not meet 
to perform their duty to God in public 
prayer and praises: and thus it had been 
for almost 20 years, in which time there 
had been some faint endeavours for a 
public collection, to enable the parishion- 
ers to rebuild it, but with no success, till 
Mr. Herbert undertook it ; and he by his 
own and the contribution of many of his 
kindred, and other noble friends, under- 
took the re-edification of it, and made it 
so much his whole business, that he 
became restless till he saw it finished 
as it now stands: being for the workman- 
ship a costly Mosaic: for the form an 
exact cross; and for the decency and 


beauty, I am assured, it is the most re- 
markable parish-church that this nation 
affords. He lived to see it so wain- 
scotted, as to be exceeded by none; and, 
by his order, the reading-pew and pulpit 
were a little distant from each other, and 
both of an equal height: for he would 
often say, ‘they should neither have a 
precedency or priority of the other; but 
that prayer and preaching, being equally 
useful, might agree like brethren, and 
have an equal honour and estimation. 

*‘ Before I proceed farther, I must look 
back to the time of Mr. Herbert’s being 
made prebendary, and tell the reader, that 
not long after, his mother being informed 
of his intentions to rebuild that church, 
and apprehending the great trouble and 
charge that he was likely to draw upon 
himself, his relations, and friends, before 
it could be finished, sent for him from 
London to Chelsea, (where she then 
dwelt,) and at his coming said, ‘ George, 
I sent for you, to persuade you to commit 
simony, by giving your patron as good a 
gift as he has given you; namely, that 
you give him back his prebend; for, 
George, it is not for your weak body and 
empty purse to undertake to build 
churches.’ Of which he desired he 
might Lave a day’s time to consider, and 
then make her an answer. And at his 
return to her the next day, when he had 
first desired her blessing, and she given it 
to him, his next request was, ‘that she 
would at the age of thirty-three years al- 
low him to become an undutiful son ; for 
he had made a vow to God, that if he 
were able he would rebuild that church.’ ” 
— Walton, 

In the course of that year he married, 
and was presented by King Charles 
with the living of Bemerton. The ad- 
vowson of Bemerton belonged to the 
Earl of Pembroke, Herbert’s relation ; 
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but on the promotion to a_bishoprick 
of Dr. Curle, who held it, the right of 
presenting on the vacancy so created, 
came to the crown—and the King, at 
the Earl of Pembroke’s request, gave it 
to Herbert, accompanying the gift with 
very kind language. We again take 
up old Isaac Walton’s unimprovable 
language— 


“TI have brought him to the parsonage 
of Bemerton, and to the thirty-sixth year 
of his age, and must stop here, and be- 
speak the reader to prepare for an almost 
incredible story of the great sanctity of the 
short remainder of his holy life; a life so 
full of charity, humility, and all Christian 
virtues, that it deserves the eloquence of 
St. Chrysostom to commend and declare 
it! A life, that if it were related by a 
pen like his, there would then be no need 
for this age to look back into times past 
for the examples of primitive piety ; for 
they might be all found in the life of 
George Herbert. But now, alas! who 
is fit to undertake it? I confess I am 
not ; and am not pleased with myself that 
I must ; and profess myself amazed when 
I consider how few of the clergy lived 
like him then, and how many live so un- 
like him now. But it becomes not me to 
censure. My design is rather to assure 
the reader, that I have used very great 
diligence to inform myself, that I might 
inform him of the truth of what follows ; 
and though I cannot adorn it with elo- 
quence, yet I will do it with sincerity. 

« When at his induction he was shut 
into Bemerton Church, being left there 
alone to toll the bell (as the law requires 
him, ) he staid so much longer than an or- 
dinary time before he returned to those 
friends that staid expecting him at the 
church-door, that his friend Mr. Wood- 
not looked in at the church-window, and 
saw him lie prostrate on the ground be- 
fore the altar: at which time and place 
(as he after told Mr. Woodnot,) he set 
some rules to himself, for the future 
management of hislife; and then and there 
made a vow to labour to keep them.” 


« And that he did so may appear in 
many parts of his * Book of Sacred Poems ;’ 
especially in that which he calls “ The 
Odour ;” in which he seems to rejoice in 
the thoughts of that word, Jesus, and say, 
that the adding these words my Master to 
it, and the often repetition of them seemed 
to perfume his mind, and leave an orien- 
tal fragrancy in his very breath. And 
for his unforced choice to serve at God's 
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altar, he seems in another place of his 
poems (‘ The Pearl,’ Matt. xiii.) to re- 
joice and say,—‘ He knew the ways of 
learning ; knew what nature does wil- 
lingly ; and what, when it is forced by 
fire; knew the ways of honour, and when 
glory inclines the soul to noble expres- 
sions ; knew the court; knew the ways 
of pleasure, of love, of wit, of music, and 
upon what terms he declined all these for 
the service of his Master Jesus ;” and then 
concludes, saying— 


That through these labyrinths, not my grovelling 
wit : 
But thy silk-twist let down from heaven to me 
Did both conduct, and teach me, how by it 
To climb to thee. 


“ The third day after he was made 
Rector of Bemerton, and had changed his 
sword and silk clothes into a canonical 
coat, he returned so habited with his 
friend Mr. Woodnot to Bainton ; and im- 
mediately after he had seen and saluted 
his wife, he said to her—“ You are now 
a minister’s wife, and must now so far 
forget your father’s house, as not to claim 
a precedence of any of your parishioners ; 
for you are to know, that a priest’s wife 
can challenge no precedence or place, but 
that which she purchases by her obliging 
humility: and I am sure places so pur- 
chased do best become them. And let 
me tell you, that Lam so good a herald 
as to assure you that thisis truth.” And 
she was so meek a wife as to assure him 
it was no vexing news to her, and that he 
should see her observe it with a cheerful 
willingness. And, indeed, her unforced 
humility, that humility that wasin her so 
original, as to be born with her, made her 
so happy as to do so; and her doing so, 
begot her an unfeigned love, and a ser- 
viceable respect from all that conversed 
with her; and this love followed her in 
all places as inseparably, as shadows follow 
substances in sunshine. 

«It was not many days before he re- 
turned back to Bemerton, to view the 
church, and repair the chancel; and, in- 
deed, to rebuild almost three parts of his 
house, which was fallen down, or decayed, 
by reason of his predecessor's living at a 
better parsonage-house.” . 


« His chiefest recreation was music, in 
which heavenly art he was a most excel- 
lent master, and did himself compose 
many divine hymns and anthems, which 
he set and sung to his lute or viol; and 
though he was a lover of retiredness, yet 
his love to music was such, that he went 


rn 


twice every week on certain appointed 
days, to the cathedral church in Salisbury ; 
and at his return would say, ¢ That his 
time spent in prayer, and cathedral music, 
elevated his soul, and was his heaven upon 
earth.” But before his return thence to 
Bemerton, he would usually sing and play 
his part at an appointed private music- 
meeting ; and, to justify this practice, he 
would often say, ‘ Religion does not banish 
mirth, but only moderates and sets rules 


” 


to it. ° ° . ° . 


“In another walk to Salisbury, he saw 
€ poor man with a poorer horse, that was 
fallen under his load; they were both in 
distress, and needed present help, which 
Mr. Herbert perceiving, put off his cano- 
nical coat, and helped the poor man to 
unload, and after, to load his horse ; the 
poor man blessed him for it, and he blessed 
the poor man; and was so like the good 
Samaritan, that he gave him money to 
refresh both himself and his horse ; and 
told him, ‘that if he loved himself, he 
should be merciful to his beast.’ Thus 
he left the poor man, and at his coming 
to his musical friends at Salisbury, 
they began to wonder that Mr. George 
Herbert, who used to be so trim and clean, 
came into that company so soiled and dis- 
composed; but he told them the occa- 
sion. And when one of the company 
told him ‘he had disparaged himself by 
so dirty an employment; his answer was, 
‘that the thought of what he had done 
would prove music to kim at midnight ; 
and that the omission of it would have 
upbraided and made discord in his con- 
science, whensoever he should pass by 
that place ; for if I be bound to pray for 
all that be in distress, I am sure that I 
am bound, so far as it is in my power, to 
practise what I pray for. And though I 
do not wish for the like occasion every 
day, yet let me tell you, I would not 
willingly pass one day of my life, without 
comforting a sud soul, or shewing mercy ; 
and I praise God for this occasion, And 
now let us tune our instruments.’ ” 


This last passage we have been led 
to quote in order to have an excuse for 
mentioning Mr. Major's edition of 
Walton’s lives, in which the incident 
is illustrated by a very beautiful 
engraving. Of Herbert's life as a 
parish priest, a most lovely account 
is given hy Walton; of this pic- 
ture the value is the particularity of 
the details, and we think we are per- 
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forming a duty, for which every one 
of our best country clergymen will be 
likely to return us thanks, when we 
point out the passage to them. Wal- 
ton’s lives is a book printed inso many 
forms that we could have no excuse for 
a citation, which, to be of practical use, 
we should find it necessary to prolong 
to considerable length, and Herbert's 
detailed picture of the parish priest in 
his various duties was probably drawn 
from his own practice. The little book 
called “ A Priest to the Temple,” is 
one which it is quite impossible to read 
without loving the author, and feeling 
that his heartis speaking in every word. 
Many of the forms which were then 
lingering in the land have since wholly, 
or almost wholly past away. ‘The feast 
days and the fasting days which were 
then anxiously—perhaps sanctimoni- 
ous] y—observed, must have afforded op- 
portunities of comfort to many, and re- 
called to thoughts which we habitually 
drive away, many a wandering heart. 
Discipline was not yet wholly forgotten, 
and the pastor was feared as well as 
loved in his little district. The volume 
will be read by many for the charm of 
its style, which, with great simplicity, is 
absolutely perfect—the meaning ot the 
writer never once being left doubtful ; 
and not only the results of thinking, 
but almost all his associations—the links 
by which he thought—brought clearly 
and beautifully before the reader ; the 
light of a better world is shining in 
upon us, and the objects, which had 
heretofore diverted and distracted us 
seen in that light assume a new and 
calm loveliness. Nothing can be more 
remote from ascetic devotion, than 
the piety of Herbert ; so familiar is he 
with divine things that we often smile 
at the childlike playfulness with which 
he plays almost with thoughts which are 
by almost all of us regarded with severe 
solemnity. Herbert is as a child in his 
father’s house ; “ of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” We take a chapter from 
the little book without much selection. 
Perhaps our own habits would lead us 
to give some passage that happens to 
illustrate manners past away, or which, 
exhibiting the peculiarities of a state of 
society in a remote country district, 
might have an accidental interest for the 
antiquarian, but this would not be fair 
in an article, the object of which is to 
give the character of the man, and we 
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feel too, that after our extracts from his 
college declamations on kings and 
princes, it is due to him to shew the 
contrast which was created by the 
service, into which he had now entered 
with the devotion of his whole heart 
and strength. 


“The Country Parson preacheth con- 
stantly; the pulpit is his joy and his 
throne; if he at any time intermit it 
is either for want of health, or against 
some great festival, that he may the bet- 
ter celebrate it, or for the variety of the 
hearers, that he may be heard at his re- 
turn more attentively. When he inter- 
mits, he is ever very well supplied by some 
able man, who treads in his steps, and will 
not throw down what he hath built; 
whom also he intreats to press some point, 
that he himself hath often urged with no 
great success, that so, in the mouth of two 
or three witnesses the truth may be more 
established. When he preacheth, he 
procures attention by all possible art, both 
by earnestness of speech, it being natural 
to men to think, that where is much ear- 
nestness, there issomewhat worth hearing: 
and by a diligent and busy cast of his eye 
on his auditors, with letting them know 
that he observes who marks, and who 
not; and with particularising of his 
speech now to the younger sort, then to 
the elder, now to the poor, and now to 
therich. This is for you, and this is for 
you; for particulars ever touch, and 
awake more than generals. Herein also 
he serves himself of the judgments of 
God, as of those of ancient times, so espe- 
cially of the late ones; and those most, 
which are nearest to his parish ; for people 
are very attentive at such discourses, and 
think it behoves them to be so, when 
God is so near them, and even over their 
heads. Sometimes he tells them stories, 
and sayings of others, according as his 
text invites him; for them also men 
heed, and remember better than exhorta- 
tions; which though earnest, yet often 
die with the sermon, especially with 
country people; which are thick, and 
heavy, and hard to raise to a point of 
zeal, and fervency, and need a mountain 
of fire to kindle them; but stories and 
sayings they will well remember. He 
often tells them, that sermons are dan- 
gerous things, that none goes out of 
church as he came in, but either better or 
worse: that none is careless before his 
Judge, and that the word of God shall 


judge us. By these and other means, the 


parson procures attention; but the cha- 
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racter of his sermon is holiness; he is not 
witty, or learned, or eloquent, but holy. 
A character, that Hermogenes never 
dreamed of, and therefore he could give 
no precept thereof. But it is gained first, 
by choosing texts of devotion, not contro- 
versy, moving and ravishing texts, whereof 
the Scriptures are full. Secondly, by 
dipping, and seasoning all our words and 
sentences in our hearts, before they come 
into our mouths, truly affecting, and cor- 
dially expressing all that we say; so that 
the auditors may plainly perceive that 
every word is heart-deep. Thirdly, by 
turning often, and making many apos- 
trophes to God, as, O Lord, bless my 
people, and teach them this point; or, O 
my Master, on whose errand | come, let 
me hold my peace, and do thou speak 
thyself; for thou art love, and when thou 
teachest, all are scholars. Some such ir- 
radiations scatteringly in the sermon, 
carry great holiness in them. The pro- 
phets are admirable in this. So Isaiah 
lxiv. “Oh that thou wouldst rend the 
heavens, that thou wouldst come down, 
&c.” And Jeremiah x. after he had com- 
plained of the desolation of Israel, turns 
to God suddenly, « O Lord, I know that 
the way of man is not in himself, &c.”— 
Fourthly, by frequent wishes of the 
people’s good, and joying therein, though 
he himself were with St. Paul, even sa- 
crificed upon the service of their faith. 
For there is no greater sign of holiness, 
than the procuring and rejoicing in an- 
other’s good. And herein St. Paul ex- 
celled in all his epistles. How did he put 
the Romans in all his prayers? Romans 
i. 9. And ceased not to give thanks for 
the Ephesians, Eph. i. 16. And for the 
Corinthians, chap. i. 4. And for the 
Philippians made request with joy, chap. 
i. 4. And is in contention for them 
whether to live or die; be with them, or 
Christ, verse 23, which, setting aside his 
care of his flock, were a madness to doubt 
of. What an admirable epistle is the se- 
cond to the Corinthians! how full of af- 
fections! he joys, and he is sorry; he 
grieves, and he glories; never was there 
such care of a flock expressed, save in 
the great Shepherd of the fold, who first 
shed tears over Jerusalem, and afterwards 
blood. Therefore this care may be 
learned there, and then woven into ser- 
mons, which will make them appear ex- 
ceeding reverend, and holy, Lastly, by 
an often urging of the presence and ma- 
jesty of God, by these, or such like 
speeches. Oh let us all take heed what 
we do! God sees us, he sees whether I 
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speak as I ought, or you hear as you 
ought ; he sees hearts, as we see faces: 
he is among us; for if we be here, he 
must be here, since we are here by him, 
and without him could not be here.— 
Then turning the discourse to his Ma- 
jesty—And he is a great God, and ter- 
rible, as great in mercy, so great in judg- 
ment. There are but two devouring ele- 
ments, fire and water, he hath both in 
him ; his voice is as the sound of many 
waters, Rev. i. And he himself is a 
consuming fire, Heb. xii. Such discourses 
show very holy. The parson’s method 
in handling of a text, consists of two 
parts: first, a plain and evident declara- 
tion of the meaning of the text; and se- 
condly, some choice observations drawn 
out of the whole text, as it lies entire 
and unbroken in the Scripture itself— 
This he thinks natural, and sweet, and 
grave. Whereas the other way of 
crumbling a text into small parts, as the 
person speaking, or spoken to, the sub- 
ject, and object, and the like, hath neither 
in it sweetness, nor gravity, nor variety, 
since the words apart are not Scripture, 
but a Dictionary, and may be considered 
alike in all the Scripture. The parson 
exceeds not an hour in preaching, because 
all ages have thought that a competency, 
and he that profits not in that time, will 
less afterwards, the same affection which 
made him not profit before, making him 
then weary, and so he grows from not 
relishing, to loathing.” 


*« His little book,” the Country Par- 
son, says Walton, “is so full of piain, 
prudent, and useful rules, that that coun- 
try parson that can spare twelve pence, 
and yet wants it, is scarce excusable; be- 
cause it will both direct him what he ought 
to do, and conviuce him for not having 
done it.” 


This little tract consists but of an 
hundred pages, and ought to be re- 
printed separately. 

Herbert's exemplary life was pro- 
longed for but a few years more. The 
details of his own and his wife's chari- 
ties are given by Walton with a mi- 
nuteness, which will fatigue uninterested 
readers, but which is not unlikely to 
suggest to the better-disposed, many 
plans of practical usefulness. When 
advised to frugality, as he might have 
children, he refused to look at danger 
so far off, or, on this account, to limit 
his charities. 


« About one month before his death, 


his friend Mr. Ferrar (for an account of 
whom I am by promise indebted to the 
reader, and intend to make him sudden 
payment, ) hearing of Mr. Herbert's sick- 
ness, sent Mr, Edmond Duncon, (who is 
now rector of Fryer Barnet, in the county 
of Middlesex,) from his house of Gidden 
Hall, which is near to Huntingdon, to 
see Mr. Herbert, and to assure him, he 
wanted not his daily prayers for his re- 
covery; and Mr. Duncon was to return 
back to Gidden, with an account of Mr. 
Herbert’s condition. Mr. Duncon found 
him weak, and at that time lying on his 
bed, or on a pallet ; but at his seeing Mr. 
Duncon, he raised himself vigorously, sa- 
luted him, and with some earnestness in- 
quired the health of his brother Ferrar ; 
of which Mr. Duncon satisfied him; and 
after some discourse of Mr, Ferrar’s holy 
life, and the manner of his constant serving 
God, he said to Mr, Duncon, ¢ Sir, I see 
by your habit that you are a priest, and I 
desire you to pray with me :’ which being 
granted, Mr. Duncon asked him, * What 
prayers ;’ to which Mr. Herbert’s answer 
was, ‘ O, Sir, the prayers of my mother 
the Church of England ; no other prayers 
are equal to them ! but at this time I beg 
of you to pray only the Litany, for I am 
weak and faint,’ and Mr. Duncon did so. 
After which, and some other discourse of 
Mr, Ferrar, Mrs. Herbert provided Mr. 
Duncon a plain supper and a clean lodg- 
ing, and he betook himself to rest. This 
Mr. Duncon tells me; and tells me that 
at his first view of Mr. Herbert he saw 
majesty and humility so reconciled in his 
looks and behaviour, as begot in him an 
awful reverence for his person ; and says, 
‘his discourse was so pious, and his mo- 
tion so genteel and meek, that after al- 
most forty years yet they remain still 
fresh in his memory.’ 

«© The next morning Mr Duncon left 
him, and betook himself to a journey to 
Bath, but with a promise to return back 
to him within five days; and he did so; 
but before I shall say any thing of what 
discourse then fell betwixt them two, I will 
pay my promised account of Mr. Ferrar— 

« Mr. Nicholas Ferrar (who got the 
reputation of being called‘ St. Nicholas’ 
at the age of six years,) was born in Lon- 
don, and doubtless had good education in 
his youth ; but certainly was at an early 
age made Fellow of Clare Hall in Cam- 
bridge ; where he continued to be emi- 
nent for his piety, temperance, and learn- 
ing. About the 26th year of his age, he 
betook himself to travel; in which he 
added to his Latin and Greek, a perfect 
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knowledge of all the languages spoken in 
the western parts of our Christian world, 
and understood well the principles of their 
religion and of their manner, and the rea- 
sons of their worship. In this his travel 
he met with many persuasions to come 
into a communion with that Church 
which calls itself Catholic; but he re- 
turned from his travels as he went, emi- 
nent for his obedience to his mother, the 
Church of England. In his absence from 
England, Mr. Ferrar’s father (who was 
a merchant) allowed him a liberal main- 
tenance; and, not long after his return 
into England, Mr. Ferrar had, by the 
death of his father, or an elder brother, 
or both, an estate left him, that enabled 
him to purchase land to the value of four 
or five hundred pounds a year, the great- 
est part of which land was at Little 
Gidden, four or six miles from Hunting- 
don, and about eighteen frem Cambridge, 
which place he chose for the privacy of it, 
and for the hall, which had the parish- 
church or chapel belonging and adjoining 
near to it; for Mr. Ferrar having seen 
the manners and vanities of the world, and 
found them to be, as Mr. Herbert says— 
‘a nothing between two dishes,’ did so 
contemn it, that he resolved to spend the 
remainder of his life in mortifications, and 
in devotion, and charity, and to be al- 
ways prepared for death: And his life was 
spent thus :— 

« He and his family, which were like a 
little college, and about thirty in number, 
did most of them keep Lent and all the 
Ember-weeks strictly, both in fasting and 
using all those mortifications and prayers 
that the church hath appointed to be 
then used ; and he and they did the like 
constantly on Fridays, and on the vigils 
or eves appointed to be fasted before the 
Saints’-days; and this frugality and ab- 
stinence turned to the relief of the poor ; 
but this was but a part of his charity, 
none but God and he knew the rest. 

« This family, which I have said to be 
in number about thirty, were a part of 
them his kindred, and the rest chosen to 
be of a temper fit to be moulded into a de- 
vout life ; and all of them were for their 
dispositions serviceable and quiet, and 
humble and free from scandal. Having 
thus fitted himself for his family, he did, 
about the year 1630, betake himself to a 
constant and methodical service of God, 
and it was in this manner :—He, being 
accompanied with most of his family, did 
himself use to read the common-prayers, 
(for he was a deacon,) every day at the 
appointed hours of ten and four, in the 
Vou. VIII. 
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parish church, which was very near his 
house, and which he had both repaired 
and adorned; for it was fallen into a 
great ruin, by reason of a depopulation of 
the village, before Mr. Ferrar bought the 
manor: and he did also constantly read 
the matins every morning at the hour of 
six, either im the church or im an oratory, 
which was within his own house; and 
many of the family did there continue 
with him after the prayers were ended, 
and there they spent some hours in sing- 
ing hymns or anthems, sometimes in the 
church, and often to an organ in the ora- 
tory. And there they sometimes betook 
themselves to meditate, or to pray pri- 
vately, or to read a part of the New Tes- 
tament to themselves, or to continue their 
praying or reading the psalms; and, in 
case the psalms were not always read in 
the day, then Mr. Ferrar, and others of 
the congregation, did at night, at the 
ring of a watch-bell, repair to the church 
or oratory, and there betake themselves 
to prayers and lauding God, and reading 
the psalms that had not been read in the 
day; and when these, or any part of the 
congregation, grew weary or faint, the 
watch-bell was rung, sometimes before 
and sometimes after midnight, and then 
another part of the family rose, and main- 
tained the watch, sometimes by praying 
or singing lauds to God, or reading the 
psalms; and when after some hours they 
also grew weary and faint, then they rung 
the watch-bell, and were also relieved by 
some of the former, or by a new part of 
the society, which continued their devo- 
tions (as hath been mentioned) until 
morning. And itis to be noted that in 
this continued serving of God, the psalter 
or whole book of psalms, was in every 
four-and-twenty hours sung or read over, 
from the first to the last verse; and this 
was done as constantly as the sun runs 
his circle every day about the world, and 
then begins again the same instant that it 
ended. 

“Thus did Mr. Ferrar and his happy 
family serve God day and night :—Thus 
did they always behave themselves, as in 
his presence. And they did always eat 
and drink by the strictest rules of tempe- 
rance ; eat and drink so as to be ready to 
rise at midnight, or at the call of a watch- 
bell, and perform their devotions to God. 
And it is fit to tell the reader, that many 
of the clergy that were more inclined te 
practical piety and devotion, than to 
doubtful and needless disputations, did 
often come to Gidden Hall, and make 
themselves a part of that bappy society, 
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and stay a week or more, and then join 
with Mr. Ferrar, and the family in these 
devotions, and assist and ease him or them 
in the watch by night. And these various 
devotions had never less than two of the 
domestic family in the night; and the 
watch was always kept io the church or 
oratory, unless in extreme cold winter 
nights, and then it was maintained in a 
parlour, which had a fire in it, and the 
parlour was fitted for that purpose. And 
this course of piety, and great liberality 
to his poor neighbours, Mr. Ferrar main- 
tained till his death, which was in the 
year 1639.” 


. ° ° . ’ ; 

«“ Alter this account,” (says Wal- 
ton,) “of Mr. Ferrar, I proceed to 
my account of Mr. Herbert and 
Mr. Duncon, who, according to his 
promise, returned from Bath the fifth 
day, and then found Mr. Herbert much 
weaker than-he le!t him; and, therefore, 
their discourse could not be long ; but at 
Mr. Duncon’s parting with him, Mr. 
Herbert spoke to this purpose :—* Sir, I 
pray give my brother Ferrar an account 
of the decaying condition of my body, and 
tell him I beg him to continue his daily 
prayers for me; and let him know that I 
have considered that God only is what he 
would be ; and that I am, by his grace, be- 
come now so like him, as to be pleased 
with what pleaseth him; and tell him, 
that I do not repine, but am pleased with 
my want of healthy and tell him my heart 
is fixed on that place where true joy is 


only to be found; and that I long to be 
there, and do wait for my appointed 
change with hope and patience.” Having 
said this, he did, with so sweet a humility 
as seemed to exalt him, bow down to Mr. 
Duncon, and with a thoughtful and con- 
tented look said to him, ‘Sir, I pray de- 
liver this little book to my dear brother 
Ferrar, and tell him, he shall find in it a 
picture of the many spiritual conflicts that 
have passed betwixt God and my soul, be- 
fore E could subject mine to the will of 
Jesus my Master ; in whose service I have 
found perfect freedom ; desire him to read 
it; and then, if he can think it may turn 
to the advantage of any dejected poor 
suul, let it be made public; if not, let him 
burn it; for I and it are less than the 
least of God's mercies,” Thus meanly 
did this humble man think of this excellent 
book, which now bears the name of ¢ The 
Temple; or, Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations ;’ of which Mr. Ferrar would 
say, ‘ There was in it the picture of a di- 
vine soul in every page; and that the 
whole book was such a harmony of holy 
passions, as would enrich the world with 
pleasure and piety.’ And it appears to 
have done so; for there have been more 
than twenty thousand of them sold since 
the first impression.” 


The Sunday before his death he 
rose suddenly from his bed, called for 
one of his instruments; and, having 
tuned it, played and sung one of his 
hymus :— 


«Oh day most calm and bright! 
The fruit of this,—the next world’s bud! 
The indorsement of supreme delight, 
Writ by a friend,—and with his blood ; 
The week were dark, but for thy light!” 


He was told on his death-bed of his 
charities, and of his rebuilding the 
church of Layton; “they be good 
works,” said the dying man, “if the 
be sprinkled with the blood of Christ, 
but not otherwise.” He intreated his 
wile and nieces, who were weeping be- 
side his bed, to leave the room, and 
delivered his will into the hands of his 
executors. 

“I do not,” said he, “ desire you to 
be just, but I charge you by the reli- 
gion of our friendship, to be careful of 
my wife and nieces.” And then add- 
ed, “ I am ready to die.” 

“I wish,” says Izaak Walton, his 


pious biographer, “if God shall be so 


pleased, that I may be so happy as to 
die like him.” 

Thelife of Herbert, by Barnabas Oley, 
which is reprinted in these volumes, 
from the first edition of “ The Country 
Parson,” does not contain much that 
is of moment, which is not given by 
Walton. We extract the most impor- 
tant passage. 

«« He was moreover so great a lover of 
church music, that he usually. called it 
heaven upon earth, and attended it a few 
days before his death. But above all, 
his chief delight was in the holy Scrip- 
tures, one leaf whereof he professed he 
would not part with, though he might 
have the whole world in exchange. That 
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was his wisdom, his comfort, his joy ; out Our essay has been prolonged t 

of that he took his motto, ‘less than the greater one than wo first entiéh. 
least of all God's mercies.” In that sub- pated—and we have left unaccom- 
stance, Christ, and in Christ remission of plished the part of our task from which 
sins, yea, in his blood he placed the good- oyr readers will probably receive most 


ness of his good works, It is a good ple, j 2 
work, (said he of building a church,) if it has ened ccumas fa hw & 


be sprinkled with the blood of Christ.” 


SIN. 


Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round! 
Parents first season us: then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws; they send us bound 

To rules of reason, holy messengers, 


Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin, 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes, 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in, 

Bibles laid open, millions of surprises, 


« Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness 
The sound of Glory ringing in our ears: 
Without, our shame; within, our consciences : 
Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears. 


“« Yet all these fences and their whole array 
One cunning bosom-sin blows quite away.” 


THE QUIP. 


« The merry world did on a day 
With his train-bands and mates agree 
To meet together, where I lay, 

And all in sport to jeer at me. 


« First, Beauty crept into a rose; 

Which when I pluckt not, sir, said she, 
Tell me, I pray, whose hands are those ? 
« But thou shalt answer, Lord, for me.’ 


«« Then Money came, and chinking still, 
What tune is this, poor man? said he: 

I heard in music you had skill: 

« But thou shalt answer, Lord, for me.’ 


«« Then came brave Glory puffing by 
In silks that whistled, but who but he; 
He scarce allow'd me half an eye: 

¢ But thou shalt answer, Lord, for me.’ 


« Then came quick Wit and Conversation, 
And he would needs a comfort be, 

And, to be short, make an oration. 

« But thou shalt answer, Lord, for me.’ 


«“ Yet when the hour of thy design 

To answer these fine things shall come ; 
Speak not at large, say, I am thine, 
And then they have their answer home.” 
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JESU. 


« Jesu is in my heart, his sacred name 

Is deeply graven there; but the other week 

A great affliction broke the little frame, 

E’en all to pieces; which I went to seek : 

And first I found the corner where was J, 

After, where ES, and next where U was graved. 

When I had got these parcels, instantly 

I sat me down to spell them, and perceived 

That to my broken heart he was I Ease you, 
And to my whole is JESU.” 


PEACE, 


«“ Sweet Peace, where dost thou dwell? I humbly crave, 
Let me once know. 
I sought thee in a secret cave, 
And ask’d if Peace were there. 
A hollow wind did seem to answer, No: 
Go seek elsewhere.” 


«I did; and going, did a rainbow note : 
Surely, thought I, 
This is the lace of Peace’s coat: 
I will search out the matter. 
But while I look’d, the clouds immediately 


Did break and scatter. 


Then went I to a garden, and did spy 
A gallant flower, 
The crown imperial: Sure, said I, 
Peace at the root must dwell, 
But when I digg’d, I saw a worm devour 
What show’d so well. 


At length I met a reverend good old man; 
Whom when for Peace 
I did demand, he thus began ; 
There was a prince of old 
At Salem dwelt, who lived with good increase 
Of flock and fold. 


He sweetly lived; yet sweetness did not save 
His life from foes. 
But after death out of his grave 
There sprang twelve stalks of wheat: 
Which many wondering at, got some of those 
To plant and set, 


It prosper’d a and did soon disperse 
hrough all the earth: 
For they that taste it do rehearse, 
That virtue lies therein ; 
A secret virtue, bringing peace and mirth 
By flight of sin. 


Take of this grain, which in my garden grows, 
And grows for you; 
Make bread of it: and that repose 
And Peace, which every where 
With so much earnestness you do pursue, 
Is only there. 
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“THE GLIMPSE. 


«“ Whither away, delight ? 
Thou camest but now ; wilt thou so soon depart, 
And give me up to night ? 
For —_ weeks of lingering pain and smart 


But one 


alf hour of comfort for my heart ? 


«“ Methinks delight should have 
More skill in music, and keep better time. 
Wert thou a wind or wave, 
They quickly go and come with lesser crime : 
Flowers look about, and die not in their prime. 


« Thy short abode and stay 
Feeds not, but adds to the desire of meat. 
Lime begg’d of old (they say) 
A neighbour spring to cool his inward heat ; 
Which by the spring’s access grew much more great. 


“In hope of thee, my heart 
Pick'd here and there a crumb, and would not die ; 
But constant to his part, 
When as my fears foretold this, did reply, 
A slender thread a gentle guest will tie. 


“ Yet if the heart that wept 
Must let thee go, return when it doth knock ; 
Although thy heap be kept 
For future times, the droppings of the stock 
May oft break forth, and never break the lock. 


«If I have more to spin, 
The wheel shall go, so that thy stay be short. 
Thou know’st how grief and sin 
Disturb the work. O make me not their sport, 
Who by thy coming may be made a court !” 


A. 
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BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


* Author of Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 


In the history of the affections we 
know that circumstances sometimes 
occur, where duty and _ inclination 
maintain a conflict so nicely balanced 
as to render it judicious not to exact a 
fulfilment of the former, lest by de- 
ranging the structure of our moral 
feelings, we render the mind either in- 
sensible to their existence, or incapa- 
ble of regulating them. This obser- 
vation applies only to those subordi- 
nate positions of life which involve 
no great principle of conduct, and yio- 


late no cardinal point of human duty. 
We ought neither to do evil nor suffer 
evil to be done, where our authority 
can prevent it, in order that good may 
follow. But in matters where our own 
will creates the offence, it is in some 
peculiar cases not only prudent but 
necessary to avoid straining a mind 
naturally delicate, beyond the powers 
which we know it to possess. We 
think, for instance, that it was wrong 
in Mr. Sinclair, at a moment when the 
act of separating from Osborne might 
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have touched the feelings of his daugh- 
ter into that softness which lightens 
and relieves the heart, abruptly to sup- 
press emotions so natural, by exacting 
a proof of obedience too severe and 
oppressive to the heart of one who 
loved as Jane did. She knew it was 
her duty to obey him the moment he 
expressed his wish ; but he was bound 
by no duty to demand such an unne- 
cessary proof of her obedience. The 
immediate consequences, however, 
made him sufficiently sensible of his 
error, and taught him that a know- 
ledge of the human heart is the most 
difficult task which a parent has to 
learn. 

Jane, conducted by her parents, 
having reached another apartment, sat 
down—her father taking a chair on 
one side, and her mother on the other. 

“ My darling,” said Mr. Sinclair, « [ 
will never forget this proof of your 
obedience to me, on so trying an oc- 
casion. I knew I might rely upon my 
daughter.” 

Jaue made no reply to this, but sat 
apparently wraj ped up in an ecstacy 
of calm and unbroken delight. The 
smile of happiness with which she 
contemplated Osborne, on taking her 
last look of him, was still upon her 
face, and contrasted so strongly with 
the agony which they knew she must 
have felt, that her parents, each from 
an apprehension of alarming the other, 
feared openly to allude to it, although 
they felt their hearts sink in dismay 
and terror. 

“Jane, why do you not speak to 
you papa and me ?” said her mother ; 
“speak to us, love, speak to us—if it 
was only one word.” 

She appeared not to hear this, nor 
to be at all affected by her mother’s 
voice or words. After the latter spoke 
she smiled again, aud immediately 
putting up her long white fingers 
through the ringlets that shaded her 
cheek, she pulled them down as one 
would do who felt anxious to take out 
the curls—pressing them with slight 
convulsive energy as they passed 
through her fingers. 

“Henry, dear, what—what is the 
matter with her?” inquired her mo- 
ther, whose face became pale with 
alarm. “Oh! what is wrong with my 
child !—she does not know us!—Gra- 
cious heaven, what is this!” 

“Jane, my love, wont you speak to 
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your papa?” said Mr. Sinclair.— 
“ Speak to me, my darling,—it is I,— 
it is your own papa that asks you?” 

She looked up, and seemed for a 
moment struggling to recover a con- 
sciousness of her situation; but it 
passed away, and the scarcely percep- 
tible meaning which began almost to 
become visible in her eye, was again 
succeeded by that smile which they 
both so much dreaded to see.” 

The old man shook his head, and 
looked with a brow darkened by sorrow, 
first upon his daughter, and afterwards 
upon his wife. 

“ My heart’s delight,” he exclaimed, 
“I fear I have demanded more from 
your obedience than you could per- 
form without danger to yourself. I 
wish I had allowed her grief to flow, 
and not required such an abrupt and 
unseasonable proof of her duty. It 
was too severe an injunction to a crea- 
ture so mild and affectionate,—and 
would to God that I had not sought 
it !” 

“Would to heaven that you had 
not, my dear Henry.—Let us try, how- 
ever, and move her heart,—if tears 
could come she would be relieved.” 

“ Bring Agnes in,” said her father, 
“bring in Agnes,—she may succeed 
better with her than we can,—and if 
Charles be not already gone, there is 
no use in distressing fim by at all al- 
luding to her situation. She is only 
overpowered, I trust, and will soon 
recover.” 

The mother, on her way to bring 
Agnes to her sister, met the rest of 
the family returning to the house 
after having taken leave of Osborne. 
The two girls were weeping, for they 
looked upon him as already a brother ; 
whilst William, in a good-humoured 
tone, bantered them for their want of 
firmness. 

“I think, mother,” said he, “they 
are all in love with him, if they would 
admit it. Why here’s Maria and 
Agnes, and I dare say they’re making 
as great a rout about him as Jane her- 
self!—But bless me! what’s the mat- 
ter, mother, that you look so pule and 
full of alarm ?” 

“It’s Jane—it’s Jane,” said Agnes. 
“ Mother, there’s something wrong !” 
and as she spoke she stopped, with up- 
lifted hands, apparently fastened to the 
earth. 


“My poor child!” exclaimed her 
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mother,—“ for heaven’s sake come in, 
Agnes.—Qh heaven grant that it may 
soon pass away. Agnes, dear girl, you 
know her best—come in quick; her 
papa wants you to try what you can 
do with her.” 

In a moment this loving family, with 
pale faces and beating hearts, stood in 
a circle about their affectionate and 
beautiful sister. Jane sat with her 
passive hand tenderly pressed between 
her father’s,—smiling ; but whether in 
unconscious happiness or unconscious 
misery, who alas! can say ? 

“You see she knows none of us,” 
said her mother. “ Neither her papa 
nor me. Speak to her each of you, in 
turn, Perhaps you may be more suc- 
cessful. Agnes,— 

“She will know me,” replied Agnes; 
I am certain she will know me :”—and 
the delightful girl spoke with an eu- 
ergy that was based upon the confi- 
dence of that love which subsisted 
between them. Maria and her bro- 
ther both burst into tears; but Agnes’s 
affection rose above the mood of ordi- 
nary grief. The confidence that her 
beloved sister's tenderness for her 
would enable her to touch a chord in 
a heart so utterly her own as Jane’s 
was, assumed upon this occasion the 
character of a wild but mournful en- 
thusiasm, that was much more expres- 
sive of her attachment than could the 
loudest and most vehement sorrow. 

“If she could but shed tears,” said 
her mother, wringing her hands. 

“She will,” returned Agnes, “she 
will. Jane,” she exclaimed, “Jane, 
dont you know your own Agnes ?— 
your own Agnes, Jane?” 

The family waited in silence for 
half a minute, but their beloved one 
smiled on, and gave not the slightest 
token of recognizing either Agnes’s 

erson or her voice. Sometimes her 
fips moved, and she appeared to be 
repeating certain words to herself, but 
in a voice so low and indistinct that no 
one could catch them. 

Agnes’s enthusiasm abandoned her 
on seeing that that voice to which her 
own dearest sister ever sweetly and 
lovingly responded, fell upon her ear 
as an idle and unmeaning sound. Her 
face became deadly pale, and her lip 
quivered, as she again addressed the 
unconscious girl. Once more she 
took her hand in her’s, and placing 
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herself before her, put her fingers to 
her cheek in order to arrest her attens 
tion. 

“Jane, look upon me; look upon 
me ;—that’s a sweet child,—look upon 
me. Sure I am Agnes—your own 
Agnes, who will break her heart if my 
sweet sister doesn’t speak to her.” 

The stricken one raised her head, 
and looked into her face; but it was, 
alas! too apparent that she saw her 
not ; for the eye, though smiling, was 
still vacant. Again her lips moved, 
and she spoke so as to be understood ; 
turning her eyes at the same time tor 
wards the door through which she had 
entered. 

“ Yes,” she exclaimed, in the same 
low, placid voice, “yes, he is beautiful! 
Is he not beautiful? Fatal beauty! 
—fatal beauty! It is a fatal thing—it 
is a fatal thing !—but he is very, very 
beautiful !” 

« Jane,” said Maria, taking her hand 
from Agnes’s, “ Jane, speak to Maria, 
dear. Am not I, too, your own Maria? 
that loves you not less than—my dar- 
ling, darling child—they do not live 
that love you better than your own 
Maria ;—in pity, darling, in pity speak 
to me!” 

The only reply was a smile, that 
rose into the murmuring music of a 
low laugh ; but this soon ceased, her 
countenance became troubled, and her 
finely-pencilled brows knit, as if with 
an inward sense of physical pain.— 
William, her father, her mother, each 
successively addressed her, but to no 
purpose. Though a slight change had 
taken place, they could not succeed in 
awakening her reason to a perception 
of the circumstances in which she was 
placed. They only saw that the unity 
of her thought, or of the image whose 
beauty veiled the faculties of her mind 
was broken, and that some other me- 
mory, painful in its nature, had come 
in to disturb the serenity of her unreal 
happiness ; but this, which ought to 
have given them hope, only alarmed 
them the more. The father, while 
these tender and affecting experiments 
were tried, sat beside her, his eyes la- 
bouring under a weight of deep and 
indescribable calamity, and turning 
from her face to the faces of those who 
attempted to recall her reason, with a 
mute vehemence of sorrow which 
called up from the depths of their sis- 
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ter’s misery a feeling of compassion 
for the old man whom she had so de- 
votedly loved. 

“ My father’s heart is breaking,” said 
William, groaning aloud, and covering 
his face with his hands. “ Father, your 
face frightens me more than Jane’s ;— 
dont, father, dont. She is young,—it 
will pass away—and father dear where 
is your reliance upon higher—upon 
higher aid |” 

“Dear Henry,” said his wife, “you 
should be our support. It is the busi- 
ness of your life to comfort and sustain 
the afflicted.” 

“Papa,” said Agnes, “come with me 
for a few minutes, until you recover 
the shock which—which 

She stopped, and dropping her head 
upon the Raees of ber smiling and ap- 
parently happy sister, wept aloud. 

“ Agnes—Agnes,” said William, 
(they were all in tears except her fa- 
ther) “Agnes, I am ashamed of you— 
ashamed of you ;”—yet his own cheeks 
were wet, and his voice faltered. “ Fa- 
ther, come with me fora little. You 
will, when alone for a few minutes, be- 
think you of your duty—for it is your 
duty to bear this not only as becomes 
a Christian man but a Christian minis- 
ter, who is bound to give us example 
as well as precept.” 

“1 know it, William, I know it ;— 
and you shall witness my fortitude, my 
patience, my resignation under this— 
this I will retire. But is she 
not—alas! I should say, was she not 
my youngest and my dearest! You 
admit yourselves she was the dest.” 

“ Father, come,” said William. 

“Dear father—dear papa, go with 
him,” said Agnes. 

“My father,” said Maria, “as he 
said to her, will be himself.” 

“T will go,” said the old man; “I 
know how to be firm; I will reflect ; 
I will pray ; I will—weep. I must, I 
must r 

He pressed the beautiful creature to 
his bosom, kissed her lips, and as he 
hung over her, his tears fell in torrents 
upon her cheeks. 

Oh! what a charm must be in sym- 
pathy, and in the tears which it sheds 
over the afflicted, when those of the 
grey-haired father eould soothe his 
daughter’s soul into that sorrow which 
is so often a relief to the miserable 
and disconsolate ! 











When Jane first felt his tears upon 
her cheeks, she started slightly, and 
the smile departed from her counte- 
nance. As he pressed her to his heart 
she struggled a little, and putting her 
arms out, she turned up her eyes upon 
his face, and after a long struggle be- 
tween memory and insanity, at length 
whispered out ‘papa !’” 

“ You are with me, darling,” he ex- 
claimed ; “and I am with you, too: 
and here we are all about you,—your 
mother, and Agnes, and all.” 

“ Yes, yes,” she rephied ; “ but papa, 
—and where is my mamma ?” 

“Tam here, my own love; here } 
am. Jane, eolleet yourself, my treasure. 
You are overcome with sorrow. The 
as from Charles Osborne has 

een too much for you.” 

“ Perhaps it was wrong to mention 
his name,” whispered William. “ May 
it not occasion a relapse, mother ?” 

“No,” she replied. “I want to 
touch her heart, and get her to weep 
if possible.” 

ler daughter’s fingers were again 
involved in the tangles of her beau- 
tiful ringlets, and onee more was the 
sweet but vacant smile returning to 


her lips. 

“ May God relieve her and us,” said 
Maria; “the darling child is relaps- 
ing !” 

Agnes felt so utterly overeome, that 
she stooped, and throwing her arms 
around her neck wept aloud, with her 
cheek laid to Jane's. 

Again the warmth of her tears upon 
the afflicted one’s face seemed to 
soothe or awaken her. She looked 
uD» and with a troubled faee exclaim- 
ed :— 

“I hope I am not!—Agnes, you are 
good, and never practised deceit—am 
1? am I?” 

“Are you what, love ? are you what, 
Jane, darling ?” 

“Am I a cast-a-way? I thought I 
was. I believe I am.—Agnes ?” 

* Well, dear girl!” 

“Tam afraid of my papa.” 

“ Why, Jane, sliould you be afraid 
of papa. Sure you know how he loves 
you—doats upon you ?” 

“ Because I practised deceit upon 
him. I dissembled to him. I sinned, 
sinned deeply ;—blackly, blackly. I 
shudder to think of it ;” and she shud- 
dered while speaking. 
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“ Well, but Jane dear,” said her mo- 
ther soothingly, “can you not weep 
for your fault. Tears of repentance 
can wipe out any crime. eep, my 
child, weep, and it will relieve your 
heart.” 

“I would like to see my papa,” she 
replied. “I should be glad to hear 
that he forgives me: how glad! how 
glad! That's all that troubles your 
ved Jane ; all in the world that trou- 

les her poor heart—I think.” 

These words were uttered in a tone 
of such deep and inexpressible misery, 
and with such an innocent and child- 
like unconsciousness of the calamity 
which weighed her down, that no heart 
possessing common humanity could 
avoid being overcome. 

“ Look on me, love,” exclaimed her 
father. “ Your papa is here, ready to 
pity and forgive you.” 

“ William,” said Agnes, “a thought 
strikes me,—the air that Charles play- 
ed when they first met has been her 
favourite ever since : you know it—go 
get your flute and play it with as much 
eeling as you can.” 

Jane made no reply to her father’s 
words. She sat musing, and once or 
twice put up her hand to her side- 
locks, but immediately withdrew it, 
and again fell into a reverie. Some- 
times her face brightened into the fatal 
smile, and again became overshadowed 
with a gloom that seemed to proceed 
from a feeling of natural grief. In- 
deed the play of meaning and insanity, 
as they chased each other over a coun- 
tenance so beautiful, was an awful 
sight, even to an indifferent beholder, 
much less to those who then stood 
about her. 

William in about a minute returned 
with his flute, and placing himself be- 
hind her, commenced the air in a spirit 
more mournful probably than any in 
which it had ever before been played. 
For a long time she noticed it not: 
that is to say, she betrayed no external 
marks of attention to it. They could 
perceive, however, that although she 
neither moved nor looked around her, 
yet the awful play of her features 
ceased, and their expression became 
more intelligent and natural. At 
length she sighed deeply several times, 
though without appearing to hear the 
music ; and at length, without uttering 
a word to any one of them, she laid 
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her head upon her father’s bosom, and 
the tears fell in placid torrents down 
her cheeks. By a signal from his 
hand Mr. Sinclair intimated, that for 
the present they should be silent; and 
by another addressed to William, that 
he should play on. He did so, and 
she wept copiously under the influence 
of that charmed melody for more than 
twenty minutes. 

“It would be well for me,” she at 
length said, “that is, I fear it would, 
that I had never heard that air, or 
seen him who first sent its melancholy 
music to my heart. He is gone ; but 
when—when will he return ?” 

“ Do not take his departure so hea- 
vily, dear child,” said her father. “ If 
you were acquainted with life and the 
world you would know that a journey 
to the continent is nothing. Two years 
to one so young as you are will soon 

ass.” 

“ It would, papa, if I loved him less. 
But my love for him—my love for him 
—that now is my misery. I must, 
however, rely upon other strength than 
my own. Papa, kneel down and pray 
for me,—and you, mamma, and all of 
you ; for I fear I am myself incapable 
a as I used to do, with an 
undivided heart.” 

Her father knelt down, but knowing 
her weak state of mind, he made his 
supplication as short and simple as 
might be consistent with the discharge 
of a duty so solemn. 

“ Now,” said she, when it was eon- 
cluded, “ will you, mamma, and Agnes, 
help me to bed; I am very much ex- 
hausted, and my heart is sunk as if it 
were never to beat lightly again. It 
may yet ; I would hope it,—hope it if 
I could.” 

They allowed her her own way, and 
without any allusion whatsoever to 
Charles, or his departure, more than 
she had made herself, they embraced 
her; and in a few minutes she was in 
bed, and as was soon evident to Agnes, 
who watched her, in a sound sleep. 

Why is it that those who are dear 
to us are more tenderly dear to us 
while asleep than when awake? It is 
indeed difficult to say ; but we know 
that there are many things in life and 
nature, especially in the heart and af- 
fections, which we feel as distinct 
truths, without being able to satisfy 
ourselves why they are so. This is 
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one of them. What parent does not 
love the offspring more glowingly while 
the features are composed in sleep? 
What young husband does not feel his 
heart melt with a warmer emotion, on 
contemplating the countenance of his 
outhful wife, when that countenance 
is overshadowed with the placid but 
somewhat mournful beauty of repose ? 

When the family understood from 
Agnes ‘that Jane had fallen into a 

slumber, they stole up quietly, and 
standing about her, each looked upon 
her with a long gaze of relief and sa- 
tisfaction; for they knew that sleep 
would repair the injury which the trial 
of that day had wrought upon a mind 
so delicately framed as her's. We 
question not but where there is beauty 
it is still more beautiful in sleep. The 
yassions are then at rest, and the still 
Sacene of the countenance unbroken 
by the jarring discords and vexations 
of waking life; every feature then falls 
into its natural place, and renders the 
symmetry of the face chaster, whilst 
its general expression breathes more 
of that. tender and pensive character, 
which constitutes the highest order of 
beauty. 

Jane’s countenance, in itself so ex- 
uisitely lovely, was. now an object of 
eep and melancholy interest. Upon 

it might be observed fuint traces of 
those contending emotions whose 
struggle had been on that day so 
nearly fatal to her mind for ever, The 
smile left behind it a faint and dying 
light, like the dim radiance of a spring 
evening when melting into dusk ;— 
whilst the secret dread of becoming a 
cast-away, and the still abiding consci- 
ousness of having deceived her father, 
blended into the languid serenity of 
her face a slight expression of the pain 
they had occasioned her while awake. 

Unhappy girl! There she lay, in 
her innocence and beauty like a sum- 
mer lake whose clear waters have set- 
tled into stillness after a recent storm ; 
reflecting, as they pass, the clouds now 
softened into milder forms, which had 
but a little time before so deeply agi- 
tated them. 

“Oh no wonder,” said her father, 
“that the boy who loves her should 
say he would not leave her, and that 
separation would break down the 
strength of his heart and spirit. A 
fairer thing—a purer being never 


closed her eyelids upon the cares and 
trials of life. Light may those cares 
be, oh! beloved of our hearts ; and 
refreshing the slumbers that are upon 
you ; and may the blessing and merci- 
ful providence of God guard and keep 
you from evil! Amen! Amen!” 

Maria on this occasion was deeply 
affected. Jane’s arm lay outside the 
coverlid, and her sister observed that 
her white and beautiful fingers were af- 
fected from time to time with slight 
starting twitches, apparently nervous. 
This, contrasted with the stillness of 
her face, impressed the girl with an 
apprehension that the young mourner, 
though asleep, was still suffering pain ; 
but when her father spoke and blessed 
her, she felt her heart getting full, aud 
bending over Jane she imprinted a 
kiss upon her cheek ;—affectionate, 
indeed, was that kiss, but timid and 
light as the fall of the thistle-down 
upon a leaf of the rose or the lily. 
When she withdrew her lips, a tear 
was visible on the cheek of the sleeper 
—a circumstance which, slight as it 
was, gave a character of inexpressible 
love and tenderness to the act. They 
then quietly left her, with the excep- 
tion of Agnes, and all were relieved 
and delighted, at seeing her enjoy a 
slumber so sound and refreshing. 

The next morning they arose earlier 
than usual, in order to watch the mood 
in which she might awake ; and when 
Agnes, who had been her bedfellow, 
came down stuirs, every eye was turned 
upon her with an anxiety proportioned 
to the disastrous consequences that 
might result from any unfavourable 
turn in her state of feeling. 

“ Agnes,” said her father, “how is 
she ?—in what state ?—in what frame 
of mind ?” 

“ She appears much distressed, papa 
—feels conscious that Charles is gone— 
but as yet has made no allusion to 
their parting yesterday. Indeed I do 
not think she remembers it. She is 
already up, and begged this moment of 
me to leave her to herself for a little.” 

“«]T want strength, Agnes,’ said she, 
‘and I know there is but one source 
from which I can obtain it. Advice, 
consolation, and sympathy, I may and 
will receive here; but strength— 
strength is what I most stand in need 
of, and that only can proceed from Him 
who gives rest to the heavy laden.’ 
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“* You feel too deeply, Jane,’ I re- 
plied ; ‘ you should try to be firm.’ 

«I dotry, Agnes ; but tell me, have 
I not been unwell, very unwell ?” 

“Your feelings, dear Jane, over- 
came you yesterday, as was natural 
they should—but now that you are 
calm, of course you will not yield to 
despondency or melancholy. Your 
dejection, though at present deep, will 
soon pass away, and ere many days 
you will be as cheerful as ever.’ 

“*T hope so; but Charles is gone, 
is he not? 

“But you know it was necessary 
that he should travel for his health ; 
besides, have you not formed a plan of 
correspondence with each other 7” 

“Then,” proceeded Agnes, “she 

ulled out the locket which contained 
fis hair, and after looking on it for 
about a minute, she kissed it, pressed 
it to her heart, and whilst in the act of 
doing so, a few tears ran down her 
cheeks.” ; 

“TI am glad of that,” observed her 
mother ; “it is a sign that this heavy 
grief will not long abide upon her.’ 

“She then desired me,” continued 
Agnes, “to leave her, and expressed a 
sense of her own weakness, and the 
necessity of spiritual support, as I have 
already told you. I am sure the worst 
is over.” 

“ Blessed be God, I trust it is,” said 
her father ; “but whilst J live, I will 
never demand from her such a proof 
of her obedience as that which | im- 
posed upon her yesterday. She will 
soon be down to breakfast, and we 
must treat the dear girl kindly, and 
gently and affectionately ; tenderly, 
tenderly must she be treated; and, 
children, much depends upon you— 
keep her mind engaged. You have 
music—play more than you do—read 
more—walk more—sing more. I myself 
will commence a short course of lectures 
upon the duties and character of women, 
in the single and the married states of 
life ; alternately with which I will also 
give you a short course upon Belles Let- 
tres. If this engages and relieves her 
mind, it will answer an important pur- 
pose ; but at all events it will be time 
well spent, and that is something.” 

When Jane appeared at breakfast, 
she was paler than usual ; but then the 
expression of her countenance, though 
pensive, was natural. Mr. Sinclair 
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placed her between himself and her 
mother, and each kissed her in silence 
ere she sat down. 

“ I have been very unwell yesterday, 
papa. I know I must have been ; 
but I have made my mind up to bear 
his absence with fortitude—not that it 
is his mere absence which I feel so 
severely, but an impression that some 
calamity is to occur either to him or 
me.” 

“ Impressions of that kind, my dear 
child, are the result of low spirits, and 
anervous habit. You should not suffer 
your mind to be disturbed by them ; 
for, when it is weakened by suffering, 
they gather strength, and sometimes 
become formidable.” 

“There is no bearing my calamity, 
papa, as it ought to be borne, without 
the grace of God, and you know we 
must pray to be made worthy of that. 
I dare say if I am resigned and sub- 
missive that my usual cheerfulness will 
gradually return. I have confidence 
in heaven, papa, but none in my own 
strength, or I should rather say in my 
own weakness. My attachment to 
Charles resembles a disease more than 
a healthy and rational passion. I 
know it is excessive, and indeed I 
think its excess is a disease. Yet it is 
singular I do not fear my heart, papa, 
but I do my head; here is where the 
danger lies—here—here ;” and as she 
spoke, she applied her hand to her 
forehead, and gave a faint smile of 
melancholy apprehension. 

“Wait, Jane,” said her brother; 
“just wait for a week or ten days, and 
if you don’t scold yourself for being 
now so childish, why never call me 
brother again. Sure I understand 
these things like a philosopher. I 
have been three times in love myself.” 

Jane looked at him, and a faint 
sparkle of her usual good nature lit up 
her countenance. 

“ Didn’t I tell you,” he proceeded, 
addressing them—*look ; why I'll soon 
have her as merry as a kid.” 

“But who were you in love with, 
William,” asked Agnes. 

“I was smitten first with Kate 
Sharpe, the Applewoman, in consider- 
ation of her charming method of giving 
me credit for fruit when I was a school- 
boy, and had no money. I thought 
her a very interesting woman, I assure 
you, and preferred my suit to her with 
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signal suceess. I say signal, because 
you know she was then, as she is now, 
very hard of hearing, and I was 
forced to pay my court to her by 
signs.” 

“Dear William,” said she, “I see 

our motive, and love you for it ; but 
it is too soon—my spirits are not 

et in tone for mirth or pleasantry— 
Bat they will be—they will be. I know 
it is too bad to permit an affliction that 
is merely sentimental to bear me down 
in this manner ; but I cannot help it, 
and you must all only look on me asa 
weak foolish girl, and forgive me, and 
pity me. Mamma, I will lie down 
again, for I feel I am not well; and 
oh, papa, if you ever prayed with fer- 
vour and sincerity, pray for strength to 
your own Jane, and happiness to her 
stricken heart.” 

She then retired, and for the re- 
mainder of that day confined herself 
partly to her bed, and altogether to her 
chamber ; and it was observed, that 
from the innocent caprices of a sickly 
spirit, she called Agnes, and her mother, 
and Maria—sometimes one, and some- 
times another—and had them always 
about her, each to hear a particular 
observation that occurred to her, or to 
ask some simple question, of no impor- 
tance to any person except to one 
whose mind had become too sensitive 
upon the subject which altogether en- 
grossed it. Towards evening she had 
a long fit of weeping, after which she 
appeared more calm and resigned. She 
made her mother read her a chapter in 
the Bible, and expressed a resolution 
to bear every thing she said, as be- 
came one she hoped not yet beyond 
the reach of divine grace and Chris- 
tian consolation. 

After a second night’s sleep she 
arose considerably relieved from the 
gloomy grief which had nearly wrought 
such a dreadful change in her intellect. 
Her father’s plan of imperceptibly en- 
gaging her attention by instruction 
and amusement was carried into effect 
by him and her sisters, with such 
singular success, that on the lapse of a 
month she was almost restored to her 
wonted spirits. We say almost, be- 
cause it was observed that, notwith- 
standing her apparent serenity, she 
never afterwards reached the same de- 
gree of cheerfulness, nor so richly ex- 
hibited in her complexion that purple 


glow, the hue of which lies like a 
visible charm upon the cheek of youth- 
ful beauty. 

Time, however, is the best philoso- 
pher, and our heroine found that ere 
many weeks she could, with the ex- 
ception of slight intervals, look back 
upon the day of separation from Os- 
borne, and forward to the expectation 
of his return, with a calmness of spirit 
by no means unpleasing to one who 
had placed such unlimited confidence 
in his affection. His first letter soothed, 
relieved, transported her. Indeed, so 
completely was she overcome on re- 
ceiving it, that the moment it was 
placed in her hands, her eyes seemed 
to have been changed into light, her 
limbs trembled with the agitation of a 
happiness so intense ; and she at length 
sank into an ecstacy of joy, which was 
only relieved by a copious flood of 
tears. 

For two years after this their corres- 
pondence was as regular as the uncer- 
tain motions of a tourist could permit 
it. Jane appeared to be happy, and 
she was so within the limits of an en- 
joyment, narrowed in its character by 
the contingency arising from time and 
distance, and the other probabilities of 
disappointment which a timid heart 
and a pensive fancy will too often 
shape into certainty. Fits of musing 
and melancholy she often had without 
any apparent cause, and when gentl 
taken to task, or remonstrated wit 
concerning them, she has only re- 
plied by weeping, or admitted that she 
could by no means account for her 
re except by saying that she 
believed it to be a defect in the habit 
and temper of her mind. 

His tutor’s letters, both to Charles’s 
father and her’s, were nearly as wel- 
come to Jane as his own. He, in 
fact, could say that for his pupil, which 
his pupil’s modesty would not permit 
him to say for himself. Oh! how her 
heart glowed, and conscious pride 
sparkled in her eye, when that worthy 
man described the character of manly 
beauty which time and travel had gradu- 
ally given to his person! And when his 
progress in knowledge and accomplish- 
ments, and the development of his 
taste and judgment became the theme 
of his tutor’s panegyric, she could not 
listen without betraying the vehement 
enthusiasm of a passion, which absence 
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and time had only strengthened in her 
bosom. 

These letters induced a series of 
sensations at once novel and delight- 
ful, and such as were calculated to 
give zest to an attachment thus left to 
support itself, not from the presence 
of its object, but from the memory of 
tendernesses that had already gone by. 
She knew Charles Osborne only as a 
boy—a beautiful boy it is true—and he 
knew her only as a graceful creature, 
whose extremely youthful appearance 
made it difficult whether to consider 
her merely as an advanced girl, or as 
a young female who had just passed into 
the first stage of womanhood. But 
now her fancy and affection had both 
room to indulge in that vivacious play 
which delight to paint a lover absent 
under such circumstances in the richest 
hues of imaginary beauty. 

“ How will he look,” she would say 
to her sister Agnes, “ when he returns 
a young man, settled into the fulness 
of his growth? Taller he will be, and 
much more manly in his deportment. 
But is there no danger, Agnes, of his 
losing in grace, in delicacy of com- 
plexion, in short, of losing in beauty 
what he may gain otherwise ?” 

“No, my dear, not in the least ; you 
will be ten times prouder of him after 
his return than you ever were. There 
is something much more noble and 
dignified in the love of a man than in 
that of a boy, and you will feel this on 
seeing him.” 

“In that case, Agnes, I shall have 
to fall in love with him over again, 
and to fall in love with the same indi- 
vidual twice, will certainly be rather a 
novel case—a double passion, at least, 
you will grant, Agnes.” 

“But he will experience sensations 
quite as singular on seeing you, when 
he returns. You are as much changed 
—improved I mean—in your person, 
as he can be for his life. If he is now 
a fine, full-grown young man, you are 
a tall, elegant—I don’t want to flatter 
you, Jane—I need not say graceful, 
for that you always were, but I may 
add with truth, a majestic young woman. 
Why, you will scarcely know each 
other.” 

“You do flatter me, Agnes; but am 
I so much improved ?” 

“Indeed you are quite a different 
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girl from what you were when he saw 
you.” 

“T am glad of it ; but as I told him 
once, it is on his account that I am so 
glad; do you know, Agnes, I never 
was vain of my beauty until I saw 
Charles ?” 

“ Did you ever feel proud in heing 
beautiful in the eyes of another, Jane ?” 

“ No, I never did—why should I ” 

“ Well, that is not vanity—it is only 
love visible in a different aspect, and 
not the least amiable either, my dear.” 

“Well, I should be much more 
melancholy than I am, were not my 
fancy so often engaged in picturing to 
myself the change which may be on 
him when he returns. The feeling it 
occasions is novel and agreeable, some- 
times, indeed, delightful, and so far 
sustains me when I am inclined to be 
gloomy. But believe me, Agnes, I 
could love Charles Osborne even if 
he were not handsome. I could love 
him for his mind, his principles, and 
especially for his faithful and constant 
heart.” 

“ And for all these he would deserve 
your love; but you remember what 
you told me once: it seems he has not 
re seen a girl that he thinks more 

andsome than you are. Did you not 
mention to me that he said when he 
did, he would cease to write to you, 
and cease to love you? You see he is 
constant.” 

“ Yes ; but did I not then tell you 
the sense in which he meant it ?” 

“Yes; and now you throw a glance 
at yourself in the glass! Oh Jane, 
Jane, the best of us and the freest 
from imperfection is not without a little 
pride and vanity; but don’t be too 
confident, my saucy beauty ; consider 
that you complained to William yester- 
day, about the unusual length of time 
that has elapsed since you received his 
last letter, and yet he could write to 
his’fa—— What, what, dear girl, what’s 
the matter ? you are as pale as death.” 

“ Because, Agnes, I never think of 
that but my heart and spirits sink. It 
has been one of the secret causes of my 
occasional depressions ever since he 
went. I cannot tell why, but from the 
moment the words were spoken, I have 
not been without a presentiment of 
evil.” 

“Even upon your own showing 
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Jane, that is an idle and groundless 
impression, and unworthy the affection 
which you know, and which we all 
know he bears you; dismiss it, dear 
Jane, dismiss it, and do not give your- 
self the habit of creating imaginary 
evils.” 

“ I know I am prone to such a habit, 
and am probably too much of a vision- 
ary for my own happiness ; but setting 
that gloomy presentiment aside, have 
you not, Agnes, been struck with 
several hints in his letters, both to me 
and his father, unfavourable to the 
state of his health.” 

“ That, you will allow, could not be 
very ill, when he was able to continue 
his travels.” 

“True, but according to his own ad- 
mission his arrangements were fre- 
quently broken up, by the fact of his 
being ‘ unwell,’ and ‘ not in a condition 
to travel,’ and so did not reach the 
places in time to which he had re- 
quested me to direct many of ny 
letters. I fear, Agnes, that his healt 


has not been so much improved by the 
air of the Continent as we hoped it 
would.” 

“TI have only to say this, Jane, that 
if he does not appreciate your affection 
as he ought to do, then God forgive 
him. He will be guilty of a crime 
against the purest attachment of the 
best of hearts, as well as against truth 
and honour. I hope he may be wor- 
thy of you, and I am sure he will. He 
is now in Bath, however, and will soon 
be with us.” 

“Tum divided, Agnes, by two prin- 
ciples—if they may be called such—or 
if you will, by two moods of mind, or 
states of feeling ; one of them is fuith 
and trust in his affection—how can I 
doubt it?—the other is my malady I 
believe, a gloom, an occasional des- 
pondency for which I cannot account, 
and which I am not able to shake off. 
My faith and trust, however, will last, 
and his return will dispel the other.” 

This, in fact, was a true state of the 
faithful girl’s heart. From the moment 
Osborne went to travel, her affection, 
though full of the tenderest enthusiasm, 
lay under the deep shadow of that 
gloom, which was occasioned by the 
first, and we may say the only act of 
insincerity she was ever guilty of to- 
wards her father. The reader knows 


that even this act was not a deliberate 
one, but merely the hurried evasion of 
a young and bashful girl, who, had her 
sense of moral delicacy been less acute, 
might have never bestowed a moment’s 
subsequent consideration upon it. Let 
our fair young readers, however, be 
warned even by this very slight devia- 
tion from truth, and let them also re- 
member that one act of dissimulation 
may, in the little world of their own 
moral sentiments and affections, lay 
the foundation for calamities undez 
which their hopes and their happiness 
in consequence of that act may abso- 
lutely perish. Still are we bound to 
say that Jane’s deportment during the 
period stipulated upon for Osborne’s 
absence was admirably decorous, and 
replete with moral beauty. Her mo- 
ments of enjoyment derived from his 
letters, were fraught with an innocent 
simplicity of delight in fine keeping 
with a heart so full of youthful fer- 
vour and attachment. And when her 
imagination became occasionally dark- 
ened by that gloom which she termed 
her malady, nothing could be more 
impressive than the tone of deep and 
touching piety which mingled with 
and elevated her melancholy into a 
cheerful solemnity of spirit, that swayed 
by its pensive dignity the habits and 
affections of her whole family. 

’Tis true she was one of a class 
rarely to be found among even the 
highest of her own sex, and her attach- 
ment was consequently that of a heart 


utterly incapable of loving twice. Her 
first affection was too steadfast and de- 


cisive ever to be changed, and at the 
same time too full and unreserved to 
maintain the materials for a second 
passion. The impression she received 
was too deep ever to be erased. She 
might weep—she might mourn—she 
might sink—her soul might be bowed 
down to the dust—her heart might 
break—she might die—but she never, 
never, could love again. That heart 
was his palace, where the monarch of 
her affections reigned—but remove his 


throne, and it became the sepulchre of 
her own hopes—the ruin, haunted by 
the moping brood of her own sorrows. 
Often, indeed, did her family wonder 
at the freshness of memory manifested 
in the character of her love for Os- 


borne. There was nothing transient, 
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nothing forgotten, nothing perishable 
in her devotion to him. In truth, it 
had sumething of divinity in it. Every 
thing past, and much also of the 
future was present to her. Osborne 
breathed and lived at the expiration of 
two years, just as he had done the day 
before he set out on his travels. In 
her heart he existed as an undying 
ence 2 and the duration of her 
ove for him seemed likely to be 
limited only by those laws of nature, 
which, in the course of time, carry the 
heart beyond the memory of all human 
affections. 

It would, indeed, be almost impos- 
sible to see a creature so lovely and 
angelic, as was our heroine, about the 
period when Osborne was expected to 
return. Retaining all the graceful 
elasticity of motion that characterised 
her when first introduced to our read- 
ers, she was now taller and more ma- 
jestic in her person, rounder and with 
more symmetry in her figure, and also 
more conspicuous for the singular ease 
and harmony of her general deport- 
ment. Her hair, too, now grown to 
greater luxuriance, had become several 
shades deeper, and, of course, was 
much more rich than when Charles 
saw it last. But if there was any 
thing that more than another, gave an 
expression of tenderness to her beauty, 
it was the under-tone of colour—the 
slightly perceptible paleness which 
marked her complexion as that of a 
person whose heart though young had 
already been made acquainted with 
some early sorrow. 


Had her lover then seen her, and 
witnessed the growth of charms that 
had taken place during his absence, he 
and she might both, alas, have experi- 
enced another and a kinder destiny. 

The time at length arrived when 
Charles, as had been settled upon by 
both their parents, was expected to 
return. During the three months pre- 
vious he had been at Bath, accom- 
panied of course by his friend and 
tutor. Up until a short time pre- 
vious to his arrival there, his commu- 
nications to his parents and to Jane 
were not only punctual and regular, 
but remarkable for the earnest spirit 
of dutiful affection and fervid attach- 
ment which they breathed to both. It 
is true that his father had, during the 


whole period of his absence, been cog- 
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nizant of that which the vigilance of 
Jane’s love for him only suspected—I 
allude to the state of his health, which 
it seems occasionally betrayed symp- 
toms of his hereditary complaint. 

This gave Mr. Osborne deep con- 
cern, for he had hoped that so long a 
residence in more genial climates would 
have gradually removed from his son’s 
constitution that tendency to decline 
which was so much dreaded by them all. 
Still he was gratified to hear, that with the 
exception of those slight recurrences, 
the boy grew fast and otherwise with a 
healthy energy into manhood. The 
principles he had set out with were 
unimpaired by the influence of con- 
tinental profligacy. His mind was 
enlarged, his knowledge greatly ex- 
tended, and his taste and manners 
polished to a degree so unusual, that 
he soon became the ornament of every 
circle in which he moved. His talents 
now ripe and cultivated, were not only 
of a high, but also of a striking and 
brilliant character—much too command- 
ing and powerful, as every one said, to 
be permitted to sink into the obscurity 
of private life. 

This language was not without its 
due impression upon young Osborne’s 
mind ; for his tutor could observe that 
soon after his return to England he 


began to have fits of musing, and was 
often abstracted, if not absolutely 
gloomy. He could also perceive a 
disinclination to write home, for which 
he felt it impossible to account. At 
first he attributed this to ill health, or 


to those natural depressions which 
frequently precede or accompany it; 
but at length on seeing his habitual 
absences increase, he inquired in a tone 
of friendly sympathy, too sincere to be 
doubted, why it was that a change so 
unusual had become so remarkably 
visible in his spirits. 

“TI knew not,” replied Osborne, 
“that it was so; I myself have not 
observed what you speak of.” 

“Your mauner, indeed, is much 
changed,” said his friend ; “ you appear 
to me, and I dare say to others, very 
like a man whose mind is engaged up- 
on the consideration of some subject 
that is deeply painful to him, and of 
which he knows not how to dispose. 
If it be so, my dear Osborne, command 
my advice, my sympathy, my friend- 
ship.” 
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“ I assure you, my dear friend, I was 
perfectly unconscious of this. But 
that 1 have for some time past been 
thinking more seriously than usual of 
the position in society which I ought 
to select, I grant you. You are pleased 
to flatter me with the possession of 
talents that you say might enable any 
man to reach a commanding station in 
public life. Now, for what purpose 
are talents given? or am I justified in 
slinking away into obscurity when I 
might create my own fortune, perhaps 
my own rank, by rendering some of 
the noblest services to my country, 
The wish to leave behind one a name 
that cannot die, is indeed a splendid 
ambition !” 

“ I thought,” replied the other, “ that 
you had already embraced views of a 
different character, entered into by your 
father to promote your own happiness.” 

Osborne started, blushed, and for 
more than half a minute returned no 
answer. “ Truc,” said he at last, “ true, 
I had forgotten that.” 

His tutor immediately perceived 
that an ambition not unnatural, indeed, 
to a young man possessing such fine 
talents, had strongly seized upon his 
heart, and knowing as he did his attach- 
ment to Jane, he would have advised 
his immediate return home, had it not 
been already determined on, in conse- 
quence of medical advice, that he him- 
self should visit Bath for the benefit of 
his health, and his pupil could by no 
arguments be dissuaded from accom- 
panying him. 

his brief view of Osborne’s inten- 
tions, at the close of the period agreed 
on for his return, was necessary to ex- 
lain an observation made by Agnes 
in the last dialogue which we have 
given between herself and her younger 
sister. We allude to the complaint 
which she playfully charged Jane with 
having made to her brother concerning 
the length of time which had elapsed 
since she last heard from her lover. 
The truth is, that with the exception of 
Jane herself, both families were even 
then deeply troubled in consequence 
of a letter addressed by Charles’s tutor 
to Mr. Osborne. That letter was the 
Jast which the amiable gentleman 
ever wrote, for he had not been 
in Bath above a week when he sank 
suddenly under a disease of the heart, 
to which he had for some years been 


subject. His death, which distressed 
oung Osborne very much, enabled 
im, however, to plead the necessity of 
attending to his friend’s obsequies, in 
reply to his father’s call on him to re- 
turn to his family. The next letter 
stated that he would not lose a moment 
in complying with his wishes, as no 
motive existed to detain him from 
home, and the third expressed the un- 
common benefit which he had, during 
his brief residence there, experienced 
from the use of the waters. Against 
this last argument the father had no- 
thing to urge. His son’s health was 
to him a eonsideration paramount to 
every other, and he wrote to Charles 
that if he found himself improved either 
by the air or the waters of Bath, he 
should not hurry his return as he 
had intended. “Only write to your 
friends,” said he, “they are as anxious 
for the perfect establishment of your 
health as I am.” 

This latter correspondence between 
Mr. Osborne and his son, was submit- 
ted to Mr. Sinclair, that it might be 
mentioned to serve as an apology for 
Charles’s delay in replying to her last 
letter. This step was suggested by 
Mr. Sinclair himself, who dreaded the 
consequences which any appearance of 
neglect might have upon a heart so 
liable to droop as that of his gentle 
daughter. Jane, who was easily de- 
pressed, but not suspicious, smiled at 
the simplicity of her papa, as she said, 
in deeming it necessary to make any 
apology for Charles Osborne’s not 
writing to her by return of post. 

“It will be time enough,” she added, 
“when his letters get cool, and come 
but seldom, to make excuses for him. 
Surely, my dear papa, if any one blamed 
him, I myself would be, and ought to 
be the first to defend him.” 

“ Yet,” observed William, “ youcould 
complain to me about his letting a 
letter of yours stand over a fortnight, 
before he answered it. Jane—Jane— 
there’s no knowing you girls ; particu- 
larly when you're in love ; but indeed, 
then you dont know yourselves, so how 
should we?” 

“ But, papa,” she added, looking ear- 
nestly upon him ; “it is rather strange 
that you are so anxious to apologise 
for Charles. I cannot question my 
papa, and I shall not; but yet upon 
second thoughts, it is very strange.” 
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“ No, my love, but I would not have 
you a day uneasy. 

“Well,” she replied, musing—but 
with a keen eye bent alternately upon 
him and William ; “ it inating case, 
I myself have a very ready solution for 
his want of punctuality, if it can be 
called such, or if it continue such.” 

“ And pray what is it, Jane,” asked 
William. 

“ Excuse me, dear William—if I told 
you it might reach him, and then he 
might shape his conduct to meet it— 
I may mention it some day, though ; 
but I hope there will never be occa- 
sion. Papa, dont you ask me, because 
if you do, I shall feel it my duty to tell 
you; and I would rather not, sir, ex- 
cept you press me. But why after all, 
should I make a secret of it. It is 
papa, the test of all things, as well as 
of Charles’s punctuality,—for, of his af- 
fection I will never doubt. Itis time— 
time ; but indeed I wish you had not 
spoken to me about it; I was not un- 
easy.” 

The poorgirl judged Osbornethrough 
a misapprehension which, had she known 
more of life, or even closely reflected 
upon his neglect in writing to her, 
would have probably caused her to 
contemplate Ris conduct in a differ- 
ent light. She thought because his 
letters were nearly as frequent since his 
return to England, as they had been 
during his tour on the continent, that 
the test of his respect and attachment 
was sustained. In fact, she was igno- 
rant that he had written several letters 
of late to his own family, without hav- 
ing addressed to her a single line ; or 
even mentioned her name, and this cir- 
cumstance was known to them all, with 
the exception of herself, as was the 
tutor’s previous letter, of which she had 
never heard. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that her 
father, who was acquainted with this, 
and entertained such serious appre- 
hensions for his daughter’s state of 
mind, should feel anxious, that until 
Osborne’s conduct were better under- 
stood, no doubt of his sincerity should 
reach the confiding girl’s heart. The 
old man, however, unconsciously acted 
upon his own impressions rather than 
on Jane’s knowledge of what had oc- 
curred. Intruth, he forgot that the 
actual state of the matter was unknown 
Vout, VIII. 
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to her, and the consequence was, that 
in attempting to efface an impression 
which did not exist, he alarmed her 
suspicion by his mysterious earnestness 
of manner, and thereby created the 
very uneasiness which he wished to re- 
move. 

From this day forward, Jane’s eye 
became studiously vigilant of the looks 
and motions of the family, Her me- 
lancholy returned, but it was softer and 
serener than it had ever been before ; 
so did the mild but pensive spirit of 
devotion which had uniformly accom- 
panied it. The sweetness of her man- 
ner was irresistible, if not affecting, for 
there breathed through the composure 
of her beautiful countenance an air of 
mingled sorrow and patience, so finely 
blended, that it was difficult to deter- 
mine, on looking at her, whether she 
secretly rejoiced or mourned, 


A few days more brought another 
letter from Osborne to his father, which 
contained a proposal for which the 
latter, in consequence of the tutor’s 
letter, was not altogether unprepared. 
It was a case put to the father for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether, if he, 
Charles, were offered an opportunity of 
appearing in public life, he would re- 
commend him to accept it. He did 
not say that such an opening had ac- 
tually a itself, but he strongly 
urged his father’s permission to em- 
brace it if it should, 

This communication was immedi- 
ately laid before Mr. Sinclair, who ad- 
vised his friend, ere he took any other 
step, or hazarded an opinion upon it, 
to require from Charles an explicit 
statement of the motives which induced 
him to solicit such a sanction. “ Until we 
khow what he means,” said he, “ it isim- 
possible for us to know how to advise 
him. That he has some ambitious 
project in view, is certain. Mr. Har- 
vey (his tutor’s) letter and this both 
prove it.” 

“ But in the meantime, we must en- 
deavour to put such silly projects out 
of his head, my dear friend. I am 
more troubled about that sweet girl, 
than about any thing else. I cannot 
understand his neglect of her.” 

“ Few, indeed, are worthy of that 
angel,” replied her father, sighing ; “I 
hope he may. If Charles, after what 
has passed, sports with her happiness, 
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he will one day have a fearful reckon- 
ing of it, unless he permits his con- 
science to become altogether seared.” 

“ It cannot happen,” replied the other ; 
“I know my boy, his heart is noble ; 
no, no, he is incapable of dishonour, 
much less of perfidy so black as that 
would be. In my next letter, however, 
1 shall call upon him to explain him- 
self upon that subject, as well as the 
other, and if he replies by an evasion, 
1 shall instantly command him home.” 

They then separated, with a feeling 
of deep but fatherly concern, one 
anxious for the honour of his son, and 
the other trembling for the happiness 
of his daughter. 

Mr. Sinclair was a man in whose 
countenance could be read all the va- 
rious emotions that either exalted or 
disturbed his heart. If he felt joy his 
eye became irradiated with a benig- 
nant lustre, that spoke at once of hap- 
piness; and, when depressed by care 
or sorrow, it was easy to see by the se- 
rious composure of his face, that some- 
thing troubled or disturbed him. In- 
deed, this candour of countenance is 
peculiar to those only who have not 
schooled their faces into hypocrisy. 
After his return from the last inter- 
view with Mr. Osborne, his family per- 
ceived at a glancethat something more 
than usually painful lay upon his mind ; 
and such was the affectionate sympathy 
by which they caught each other's 
feelings, that every countenance, save 
one, became partially overshadowed. 
Jane, although her eye was the first 
and quickest to notice this anxiety of 
her father, exhibited no visible proof of 
a penetration so acute and lively. The 
serene light that beamed so mournfully 
from her placid but melancholy brow, 
was not darkened by what she saw; on 
the contrary, that brow became, if pos- 
sible, more serene; for in truth, the 
gentle enthusiast had already formed a 
settled plan of exalted resignation that 
was designed to sustain her under an 
apprehension far different from that 
whic h Osborne’s ambitious speculations 
in life would have occasioned her to 
feel had she known them. 

“I see,” said she with a smile, “that 
my papa has no good news to tell. A 
letter has come to his father, but none 
to me; but you need not fear for my 
firmness, papa. 1 know from whence 
to expect support; indeed, from the be- 


ginning, I knew that I would require 
it. You often affectionately chid me 
for entertaining apprehensions too 
gloomy ; but now they are not gloomy, 
because, if what I surmise be true, 
Charles, and I will not be so long se- 
parated as you imagine. The hope of 
this, papa, is my consolation.” 

“Why, what do you surmise, my 
love,” asked her father. 

“ That Charles is gone, perhaps ir- 
retrievably gone in decline ; you know 
it is the hereditary complaint of his 
family. What else could, or would— 
yes, papa, or ought to a him so long 
from home—from his friends—from 
me. Yes, indeed,” she added with a 
smile, “from me, papa—from his own 
Jane Sinclair, and he so near us, in 
England, and the time determined on 
for his return expired.” 

“ But you know, Jane,” said her fa- 
ther, gratified to find that her suspi- 
cion took a wrong direction, “ the air 
of Bath, he writes, is agreeing with 
him.” 

“JT hope it may, papa; I hope it 
may ; but you may rest assured, that 
whatever happens, the lessons you have 
taught me, will, aided by divine sup- 
port, sustain my soul, so long as the 
frail tenement in which it is lodged 
may last. That will not be long.” 

“True religion, my love, is always 
cheerful, and loves to contemplate the 
brighter side of every human event. I 
do not like to see my dear child so calm, 
nor her countenance shaded by melan- 
choly so fixed as that I have witnessed 
on it of late.” 

“ Eternity, papa—a happy eternity, 
what is it, but the brighter side of hu- 
man life—here we see only as in a 
glass darkly ; there in our final destiny, 
we reach the fulness of our happiness. 
I am not melancholy, but resigned ; 
and resignation has a peace peculiar to 
itself; a repose which draws us gently, 
for a little time, out of the memory of 
our sorrows; but without refreshing 
the heart—without refreshing the heart. 
No, papa, I am not melancholy—I am 
not melancholy ; Lcould bear Charles's 
death, and look up to my God for 
strength and support under it; but,” 
she added, shaking her head, with a 
smile marked by something of a wild 
meaning, “if he could forget me for 
another,—no I will not say for another, 
but ifhe could only forget me, and his 
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vows of undying affection, then in- 
deed—then—then—papa—ha !—no— 
no—he could not—he could not.” 

This conversation, when repeated to 
the family deeply distressed them, in- 
volved in doubt and uncertainty as they 
were with respect to Osborne’s ulti- 
mate intentions. Until a reply, how- 
ever should he received to his father's 
letter, which was written expressly to 
demand an explanation on that point, 
they could only soothe the unhappy 
girl in the patient sorrow which they 
saw gathering in her heart. That, 
however, which alarmed them most, 
was her insuperable disrelish to any 
thing in the shape of consolation or 
sympathy. This, to them, was indeed 
a newtrait in the character of one who 
bad heretofore been so anxious to re- 
pose the weight of her sufferings upon 
the bosoms of those who loved her, 
Her chief companion now was Ariel, 
her dove, to which she was seen to ad- 
dress herself with a calm, smiling as- 
pect, not dissimilar to the languid 
cheerfulness of an invalid, who might 
be supposed as yet incapable from phy- 
sical weakness to indulge in a greater 
display of animal spirits. Her walks 
too, were now all solitary, with the ex- 
ception of her mute companion, and it 
was observed that she never, in a single 
instance, was known to traverse any 
spot over which she and Osborne had 
not walked together. Here she would 
linger, and pause, and muse, and ad- 
dress Ariel, as if the beautiful creature 
were capable of comprehending the 
tenor of her language. 

“ Ariel,” said she one day, speaking 
to the bird ; “there is the yew tree, un- 
der which your preserver and I first 
disclosed our love. The yew tree, 
sweet bird, is the emblem of death, 
and so it will happen; for Charles 
is dying, I know—I feel that he 
will die; and I will die, early; we 
will both die early; for I would 
not be able to live here after him, 
Ariel, and how could 1? Yet I should 
like to see him once—once before he 
dies ; to see him, Ariel, in the fulness 
of his beauty ; my eye to rest upon him 
once more ; and then I could die smil- 
ing.” 

She then sat down under the tree, 
and in a voice replete with exquisite 
pathos and melody sang the plaintive 
air which Osborne had played on the 
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evening when the first rapturous _decla- 
ration of their passion jwas mude, 
This incident with the bird also oc- 
curred much about the same hour of 
the day, a remembrance which an as- 
sociation, uniformly puinful to her 
moral sense, now revived with peculiar 
power, for she started and became 
pale. 

“ Alas, my sweet bird,” she exclaimed, 
“what is this; 1 shall be absent from 
evening worship again—but I will not 
prevaricate now; why—why ,is this 
spot to be fatal to me? Come, Ariel, 
come ; perhaps | may not be late.” 

She hastened home with a palpitat- 
ing heart, and unhappily arrived only in 
time to find the family rising from 
prayer. 

As she stood and’looked upon them, 
she smiled, but a sudden paleness at 
the same instant overspread her face, 
which gave to her smile an expression 
we are utterly incompetent to de- 
scribe. 

“I am late,” she exclaimed, “and 
have neglected a solemn and a neces- 
sary duty. To me, to me, papa, how 
necessary is that duty.” 

“ It is equally so to us all, my child,” 
replied her father ; “ but,” he added, in 
order to reconcile her to an omission 
which had occasioned her to;suffer so 
much pain before ; “ we did not forget 
to pray for you, Jane. With respect to 
your absence, we know it was uninten- 
tional. Your mind is troubled, my love, 
and do not, let me beg of ‘you, dwell 
upon minor points of that kind, so as 
to interrupt the singleness of heart with 
which you ought to address God. 
You know, darling, you can pray in 
your own room.” 

She mused for some minutes, and at 
length said, “ I would be glad to pre- 
serve that singleness of heart, but I 
fear I will not be able to do so long.” 

“If you would stay more with us, 
darling,” observed her mamma, “ and 
talk and chat more with Maria and 
Agnes, as you used to do, you would 
find your spirits improved. You are 
not so cheerful as we would wish to see 


you.” 


“ Perhaps I oughtto do that, mamma, 
indeed I know I ought, because you 
wish it.” 

“ Weall wish it,” said Agnes, “ Jane 
dear, why keep aloof from us? Who 
in the world loves you as we do; and 
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why would you not, as you used to do, 
allow us to cheer you, to support you, 
or to mourn and weep with you ; any- 
thing—anything,” said the admirable 
girl, “rather than keep your heart from 
ours ;” and as she spoke, the tears fell 
fast down her cheeks. 

“ Dear Agnes,” said Jane, putting 
her arm about her sister’s neck, and 
looking up mournfully into her face ; 
“ Tcannot weep for myself—I cannot 
weep even with you; you know I love 
you—how I love you—oh how I love 
you all ; but I cannot tell why it is— 
society, even the society of them I love 
best, disturbs me, and you know not the 
pleasure—melancholy I grant it to be, 
but you know not the pleasure that 
comes to me from solitude. To me— 
to me there is a charm in it ten times 
more soothing to my heart than all 
the power of human consolation.” 

“But why so melancholy at all, 
Jane,” said Maria, “ surely there is no 
just cause for it.” 

She smiled as she replied, “ Why am 
I melancholy, Maria?—why? why 
should I not? Do I not read the 
approaching death of Charles Osborne 
in the gloom of every countenance 
about me? Why do you whisper to 
each other that which you will not let 
me hear? Why is there a secret and 
an anxious, and a mysterious inter- 
course between this family and his, of 
the purport of which I am kept igno- 
rant—and J alone ? 

“But suppose Charles Osborne is 
not sick,” said William ; “ suppose he 
was never in better health than he is 
at this moment—” he saw his father’s 
hand raised, and paused, then added, 
carelessly, “for supposition’s sake I 
say merely.” 

“But you must not suppose that 
William,” she replied, starting, “ unless 
you wish to blight your sister. On what 
an alternative then, would you force 
a breaking heart. If not sick, if not 
dying, where is he? I require him— 
I demand him. My heart,” she pro- 
ceeded, rising up and speaking with ve- 
hemence—* my heart calls for him— 
shouts aloud in its agony—shouts 
aloud—shouts aloud for him. He is, 
he is sick ; the malady of his family is 
upon him ; he is ill—he is dying ; it 
must be so ; ay, and it shall be so; I 
can bear that, I can bear him to die, 
but never to become faithless to a 


heart like mine, But I am foolish,” 
she added, after a pause, occasioned by 
exhaustion ; “Oh, my dear William, 
why, by idle talk, thus tamper with 
your poor affectionate sister’s happiness ? 
I know you meant no harm, but oh, 
William, William, do it no more.” 

“TI only put it, dear Jane, I only put 
it as a mere case,”"—the young man 
was evidently cut to the heart, and 
could not for some moments speak. 

She saw his distress, and going over 
to him, took his hand, and said, “ Dont, 
William, dont ; it is nothing but merely 
one of your good-humoured attempts to 
make your sister cheerful. There,” 
she added, kissing his cheek ; “ there 
is a kiss for you; the kiss of peace let 
it be, and forgiveness; but I have no- 
thing to forgive you for, except too 
much affection for an unhappy‘sister, 
who, I believe, is likely to be trouble- 
some enough to you all; but, perhaps 
not long—not long.” 

There were few dry eyes in the 
room, as she uttered the last words. 

“I do not like to see you weep,” she 
added, “when I could end wept my- 
self, and partaken of your tears, it was 
rather a relief to me than otherwise. 
It seems, however, that my weeping 
days are past ; do not, oh do not—-you 
trouble me, and I want to compose my 
mind for a performance of the solemn 
act which I have this evening ne- 
glected. Mamma, kiss me, and pray 
for me ; I love you well and tenderly, 
mamma ; I am sure you know I do. 

The sorrowing mother caught her to 
her bosom, and, after kissing her pas- 
sive lips, burst out into a sobbing fit of 
grief. 

“Oh, my daughter, my daughter,” 
she enclaimed, still clasping her to 
her heart, “and is it cometo this! Oh 
that we had never seen him !” 

« This, my dear,” said Mr, Sinclair 
to his wife, “is wrong; indeed, it is 
weakness ; you know she wants to com- 
pose her mind for prayer.” 

“I do, papa; they must be more 
firm; I need to pray. I know my 
frailties, you know them too, sir; I 
concealed them from you as long as I 
could, but their burthen was too heavy 
for my heart ; bless me now, before I 
go; 1 will kneel.” 

The sweet girl knelt beside him, and 
he placed his hand upon her stooping 
head, and blessed her. She then raised 
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herself, and looking up to him with a 
singular expression of wild sweetness 
beaming in her eyes, she said, leaning 
her head again upon his breast, 

“ There are two bosoms, on which I 
trust I and my frailties can repose with 
hope ; I know I shall soon pass from 
the one to the other— 

* The bosom of my father and my God.” 

Will not that be sweet, papa ?” 

She spoke this with a smile of such 
unutterable sweetness, her beautiful 
eyes gazing innocently up into her 
father’s countenance, that the heart of 
the old man was shaken through every 
fibre. He saw, however, what must 
be encountered, and was resolved to 
act a part worthy of the religion he 
oe He arose, and taking her 

and in his, said, “ You wish to pray, 
dearest love, that is right ; br head 
has been upon my bosom, and I blessed 
you; go now, and, with a fervent heart, 
address y ourself to the throne of grace ; 
in doing this, my sweet child, piously 
and earnestly, you will pass from my 
bosom to the bosom of your God.— 
Cast yourself upon his, my love ; 
above all things, cast yourself with 
humble hope and earnest supplication 
upon his. This, my child, indeed, is 
sweet ; and you will find it so; come, 
darling, come.” 

He led her out of the room, and 
after a few words more of affectionate 
advice, left her to that solitude for 
which he hoped the frame of mind in 
which she then appeared was suitable. 

“Her sense of religion,” said he, 
after returning to the family, is not 
only delicate, but deep; her picty is 
fervent and profound. I do not there- 
fore despair but religion will carry 
her through whatever disappointment 
Charles’s flighty enthusiasm may occa- 
sion her.” 

“I wish, papa,” said Agnes, “ I 
could think so. As she herself said, 
she might bear his death, for that would 
involve no act of treachery, of false- 
hood on his part; but to find that he 
is capable of forgetting their betrothed 
vows, sanctioned as they were by the 
parents of both—indeed, papa, if such a 
thing happen 





“I should think it will not,” ob- 
served her mother; “ Charles has, as you 
have just said, enthusiasm; now, will 
not that give an impulse to his love, as 
well as to hisambition ?” 
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“ But ifambition, my dear, has become 
the predominant principle in his cha- 
racter, it will draw to its own support 
all that nourished his other passions. 
Love is never strong, where ambition 
exists—nor ambition where there is 
love.” 

“I cannot entertain the thought of 
Charles Osborne being false to her,” 
said Maria; “his passion for her was 
more like idolatry than love.” 

“ He is neglecting her, though,” said 
William ; “and did she not suppose 
that that is caused by illness, Tear 
she would not bear it even as she 
does.” 

“I agree with you, William,” ob- 
served Agnes; “but after all, it is 
better to have patience until Mr. Os- 
borne hears from him. His reply will 
surely be decisive as to his intentions. 
All may end better than we think.” 

Until this reply should arrive, how- 

ever, they were compelled to remain 
in that state of suspense which is fre- 
quently more painful than the certaint 
of evil itself. Jane’s mind and healt 
were tended with all the care and 
affection which her disinclination to 
society would permit them to show. 
They forced themselves to be cheerful 
in order that she might unconsciously 
partake ofa spirit less gloomy than that 
which every day darkened more deeply 
about her path. Any attempt to give 
her direct consolation, however, was 
found to produce the very conse- 
quences which they wished so anx- 
iously to prevent. If for this purpose 
they entered into conversation with 
her, no matter in what tone of affec- 
tionate sweetness they addressed her, 
such was the irresistible pathos of her 
language, that their hearts became 
melted, and, instead of being able 
to comfort the beloved mourner, 
they absolutely required sympathy 
themselves. Since their lust dia- 
logue, too, it was evident from her 
manner that some fresh source of pain 
had been on that occasion opened in 
her heart. For nearly a week after- 
wards her eye was fixed from time to 
time upon her brother William, with a 
long gaze of hesitation and enquiry— 
not unmingled with a character of sus- 
picion that appeared still further to 
sink her spirits by a superadded weight 
of misery. 

Nearly a fortnight had now elapsed 
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since Charles Osborne ought to have 
received his father’s letter, and yet no 
communication had reached either of 
the families. Indeed the gradual falling 
of of his correspondence with Jane, 
aud the commonplace character of his 
few last letters left little room to hope 
that his affection for her stood the 
severe test of time and absence. One 
morning about this period she brought 
William into the garden, and after a 
turn or two, laid her hand gently upon 
his arm, saying, 

“ William, 1 have a secret to entrust 
you with.” 

“ A secret, Jane—well, I shall keep 
it honourably—what is it, dear ?” 

“Tam very unhappy.” 

“ Surely that’s no secret to me, my 
poor girl.” 

She shook her head. 

“ No, no; that’s not it; but this is— 
I strongly suspect that you all know 
more about Charles than I do.” 

She fixed her eyes with an earnest 
penetration on him as she spoke. 

“ He is expected home soon, Jane.” 

“He is not ill, William; and you 
have all permitted me to deceive my- 
self into a belief that he is; because 
you felt that I would rather ten thou- 
sand times that he were dead than 
false—than false.” 

“ He could not, he dare not be false 
to you, my dear, after having been so- 
lemnly betrothed to you, I may say 
with the consent of your father and 
his.” 

“ Dare not—ha—there is meaning 
in that, William; your complexion is 
heightened, too; and so I have found 
out your secret, my brother. Sunk as 
is my heart, you see I have greater 
yenetration than you dreamt of. So 
™ is not sick, but false ; and his love 
for me is gone like a dream. Well, 
well ; but yet I have laid down my 
own plan of resignation. You would 
not guess what it is? Come, guess : 
I will hear nothing further till you 

uess,” 

He thought it was better to humour 
her, and replied in accordance with the 
hope of his father. 

“ Religion, my dear Jane, and re- 
liance on God.” 

“ That was my first plan; that was 
my plan in case the malady I sus- 
pected had taken him from me—but 
what is my plan for his fasehood ?” 


“T cannot guess, dear June.” 

“Death, William. What consoler 
like death? what peace so calm as 
that of the*grave? Let the storms of 
life howl ever so loudly, go but six 
inches beneath the clay of the church- 
yard and how still is all there !” 

“ Indeed, Jane, you distress yourself 
without cause; never trust me again 
if Charles will not soon come home, 
and you and he be happy. Why, my 
dear Jane, I thought you had more 
fortitude than to sink under a calamity 
that has not yet reached you. Surely 
it will be time enough when you find 
that Charles is false to take it so much 
to heart as you do.” 

“ That is a good and excellent ad- 
vice, my dear William ; but listen, and 
I will give a far better one: never de- 
ceive your father; never} prevaricate 
with papa; and then you may rest 
satisfied that your heart will not be 
crushed by such a calamity as that 
which has fallen upon me. 1 deceived 
papa; and I am ‘now the poor hopeless 
castaway that you;see me. Remember 
that advice, William—keep it, and God 
will bless you.” 

William would have remonstrated 
with her at greater length,"but he saw 
that she was resolved to have no further 
conversation on the subject. When it 
was closed she walked slowly and com- 
posedly out of the garden, and imme- 
diately took her way to those favou- 
rite places among which she was 
latterly in the habit of wandering. 
One of her expressions, however, sunk 
upon his affectionate heart too deeply 
to permit him to rest under the fearful 
apprehension which it generated. 
After musing for a little he followed 
her with a pale face and a tearful eye, 
resolved to draw from her, with as 
much tenderness as possible, the exact 
meaning which, in her allusion to Os- 
borne’s falsehood, she had applied to 
death. 

He found her sitting upon that bank 
of the river which we have already 
described, and exactly opposite to the 
precise spot in the stream from which 
Osborne had rescued Ariel. The 
bird sat on her shoulder, and he saw 
by her gesture that she was engaged 
in an earnest address to it. He 
came on gently behind her, actuated 
by that kind curiosity which knows 
that in such unguarded moments a 
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key may possibly be obtained to the 
abrupt and capricious impulses by 
which persons labouring under impres- 
sions so variable may be managed. 

“ T will beat you, Ariel,” said she. 
“I will beat you—fie upon you. You 
an angel of light—no, no—have I not 
often pointed you out the spot which 
would have been fatal to you, were it 
not for him—for umm! Stupid bird! 
there it is! do you not see it? No, 
as I live your eye is turned up side- 
ways towards me, instead of looking at 
it, as if you asked why, dear mistress, 
do you scold me so? And indeed [ 
do not know, Ariel. I scarcely know 
—but oh, my dear creature, if you 
knew—if you knew—it is well you 
dont. I am here—so are you—but 
where is he?” 

She was then silent for a consider- 
able time, and sat with her head on 
her hand. William could perceive 
that she sighed deeply. 

He advanced; and on hearing his 
foot she started, looked about, and on 
seeing him, smiled. 

“I am amusing myself, William,” 
said she. 

“ How my dear Jane—how ?” 

“ Why, by the remembrance of my 
former misery. You know that the 
recollection of all past happiness is 
misery to the miserable—is it not? 
but of that you are no judge, William 
—you were never miserable.” 

“ Nor shall you be so, Jane, longer 
than until Charles returns ; but touch- 
ing your second plan of resignation, 
love. I dont understand how death 
could be resignation.” 

“Do you not? then I will tell you. 
Should Charles prove false to me— 
that would break my heart. I should 
die, and then—then--do you not see— 
comes Death, the consoler.” 

“T see, dear sister; but there will 
be no necessity for that. Charles 
will be, and is, faithful and true to you. 
Will you come home with me, dear 
Jane?” 

“At present I cannot, William; I 
have places to see and things to think 
of that are pleasant to me. I may 
almost say so; because as I told you 
they amuse me. Let misery have its 
mirth, William; the remembrance. of 
past happiness is mine.” 

“Jane, if you love me come home 
with me now ?” 


“If I do. Ah, William, that’s un- 
generous. You are well aware that 
I do, and so you use an argument 
which you know I wont resist. Come,” 
addressing the dove, “ we must go ; we 
are put upon our generosity ; for of 
course we do love poor William. Yer, 
we will go, William; it is better, L 
believe,” 

She then took his arm, and both 
walked home without speaking another 
word; Jane having relapsed into a 
pettish silence which her brother felt 
it impossible to break without creating 
unnecessary excitement in a mind al- 
ready too much disturbed. 

From this day forward Jane’s mind, 
fragile as it naturally was, appeared to 
bend at once under the double burthen 
of Osborne’s approaching death, and his 
apprehended treachery ; for wherever 
the heart is forced to choose between 
two contingent evils, it is also by the 
very constitution of our nature com- 
pelled to bear the penalty of both until 
its gloomy choice is made. At pre- 
sent Jane was not certain whether 
Osborne’s absence and neglect were 
occasioned by iil health or faithless- 
ness; and until she knew this the 
double dread fell, as we said, with pro- 
portionate misery upon her spirit. 

Bitterly indeed did William regret 
the words in which he desired her “to 
suppose that Charles Osborne was not 
sick.” Mr. Sinclair himself saw the 
error, but —— too late to pre- 
vent the suspicion from entering into 
an imagination already overwrought 
and disordered. 

Hitherto, however, it was difficult, 
if not impossible, out of her own family, 
to notice in her manner or conversa- 
tion the workings of a mind partially 
unsettled by a passion which her con- 
stitutional melancholy darkened by its 
own gloomy creations. To strangers 
she talked rationally, and with her usual 
grace and perspicuity, but every one 
observed that her cheerfulness was 
gone, and the current report went, by 
whatsoever means it got abroad, that 
Jane Sinclair’s heart was broken—that 
Charles Osborne proved faithless—and 
that the beautiful Fawn of Springvale 
was subject to occasional derangement. 

In the mean time Osborne was silent 
both to his father and to her, and as 
time advanced, the mood of her mind 
became too seriously unhappy and 
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alarming to justify any further patience 
on the purt either of his family or Mr. 
Sinclair's. It was consequently settled 
that Mr. Osborne should set out for 
Bath, and compe! his son’s return, un- 
der the hope that a timely interview 
might restore the dineted girl to a 
better state of mind, and reproduce in 
his heart that affection which ap- 
peared to have either slumbered or 
died. With a brow of care the ex- 
cellent man departed, for in addition to 
the concern which he felt for the cala- 
mity of Jane Sinclair and Charles’s 
honour, he also experienced all the 
anxiety natural to an affectionate 
father, ignorant of the situation in 
which he might find an only son, who 
up to that period had been, and justly 
too, inexpressibly dear to him. 

His absence, however, was soon dis- 
covered by Jane, who now began to 
give many proofs of that address with 
which unsettled persons can manage to 
gain a point or extract a secret, when 
either in their own opinion is considered 
essential to their gratification. Every 
member of her own family now became 
subjected to her vigilance; every word 
they spoke was heard with suspicion, 
and received as if it possessed a double 
meaning. On more than one occasion 
she was caught in the attitude of a 
listener, and frequently placed herself 
in such a position when sitting with 
her relations at home, as enabled her 
to watch their motions in the glass, 
when they supposed her engaged in 
some melancholy abstraction. 

Yet bitter, bitter as all this must 
have been to their hearts, it was singu- 
lar to mark, that as the light of her 
reason receded, a new and solemn fecl- 
ing of reverence was added to all of 
Jove, and sorrow, and pity, that they 
had hitherto experienced towards her. 
Now, too, was her sway over them 
more commanding, though exercised 
only in the woeful meekness of a broken 
heart ; for, indeed, there is in the dark- 
ness of unmeritced affliction, a spirit 
which elevates its object, and makes 
unsuffering nature humble in its pre- 
sence. Who is there that has a heart, 
and few, alas, have, that does not feel 
himself constrained to bend his head 
with reverence before those who 
move in the majesty of undeserved 
sorrow ° 

Mr. Osborne had not been many 


days gone, when Jane, one morning 
after breakfast, desired the family not 
to separate for about an hour, or if 
they did, to certainly reassemble within 
that period. “ And in the meantime, 
she said, addressing Agnes, “I want 
you, my dear Agnes, to assist me at 
my toilette, as they say. I am about 
to dress in my very best, and it cannot, 
you know, be from vanity, for I have 
no one now to gratify but yourselves— 
come.” 

Mr. Sinclair beckoned with his hand 
to Agnes to attend her, and they ac- 
cordingly left the room together. 

“ What is the reason, Agnes,” she 
said, “that there is so much mystery 
in this family ? I do not like these 
nods, and beckonings, and gestures, 
all so full of meaning. It grieves me 
to see my papa, who is the very soul of 
truth and candour, have recourse to 
them. But, alas, why should I blame 
any of you, when I know that it is from 
an excess of indulgence to poor Jane, 
and to avoid giving her paiu that you 
do it?” 

“ Well, we will not do it any more, 
love, if it pains or is disagreeable to you.” 

“It confounds me, Agnes, it injures 
my head, and sometimes makes me 
scarcely know where I am, or who are 
about me. I begin to think that there’s 
some dreadful secret among you; and 
I think of coffins, and deaths, or of 
marriages, and wedding favours, and 
all that. Now, I can’t bear to think of 
marriages, but death has something 
consoling in it; give me death the 
consoler: yet,” she added, musing, 
“we shall not die, but we shall be all 
changed.” 

“ Jane, love, may I ask you, why you 
are dressing with such care ?” 

“When we go down stairs I shall 
tell you. It’s wonderful, wonderful !” 

“ What is, dear ?” 

“My fortitude. But those words 
were prophetic. IJ remember well 
what I felt when I heard them ; to be 
sure he placed them in a different light 
from what I at first understood them 
in; but I am handsomer now, I think. 
You will be a witness for me below 
Agnes, will you not ?” 

“ To be sure, darling.” 

“ Agnes, where are my tears gone 
of late? I think I ought to advertise 
forthem, or advertise for others, ‘ Want- 
ed for unhappy Jane Sinclair’ ”"—,, 
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Agnes could bear no more. “ Jane,” 
she exclaimed, clasping her in her arms, 
and kissing her smiling lips, for she 
smiled while uttering the last words, 
“oh, Jane, don’t, don't, my darling, or 
you will break my heart—your own 
Agnes’s heart, whom you loved so 
well, and whose happiness or misery is 
bound up in your's,” 

“ For unhappy Jane Sinclair !|—no I 
won't distress you, dear Agnes ; let the 
advertisement go; here, I will kiss you, 
love, and dry your tears, and then 
when I am dressed you shall know all.” 

She took up her own handkerchief 
as she spoke, and after having again 
kissed her sister, wiped her cheeks and 
dried her eyes with childlike tenderness 
and affection. She then looked sorrow- 
fully upon Agues, and said—*Oh, 
Agnes, Agnes, but my heart is heavy! 
—heavy!” 

Agnes’s tears were again beginning 
to flow, but Jane once more kissed her, 
and hastily wiping her eyes, exclaimed 
in that sweet, low voice with which 
we address children, “Hush, hush, 
Agnes, do not cry, I will not make you 
sorry any more.” 

She then went on to dress herself, 
but uttered not another word uutil she 
and Agnes met the family below stairs. 

“Tam now come, papa and mamma, 
and William, and my darling Maria— 
but, Maria, listen,—1 wont have a tear, 
and you, Agnes,—I am come now to 
tell you a secret.” 

« And, dearest life,” said her mother, 
“what is it ?” 

“ What made them call me the Fawn 
of Springvale ?” 

“For your gentleness,” love, said 
Mr. Sinclair. 

“ And for your beauty, darling,” added 
her mother. 

“ Papa has it,” she replied quickly ; 
“for my gentleness, for my gentleness. 
My beauty, mamma, I am not beau- 
tiful.” 

While uttering these words, she ap- 
proached the looking-glass, and sur- 
veyed herself with a smile of irony that 
seemed to disclaim her own assertion. 
But it was easy to perceive that the 
irony was direeted to some one not 
then present, and that it was also as- 
sociated with the memory of something 
painful to her im an extreme degree. 

Not beautiful! Never did mortal form 
gifted with beauty approaching nearer 
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to our conception of the divine or 
angelic, stand smiling in the consci- 
ousness of its own charms before a 
mirror. 

“ Now,” she proceeded, “I am go- 
ing to make everything quite plain: 
I never told you this before, but it is 
time I pre now. Listen—Charles 
Osborne bound himself by a curse, 
that if he met, during his absence, a 
girl more beautiful than I am—or than 
1 was then, I should say,—he would 
cease to write to me—he would cease 
to love me. Now, here’s my secret,— 
he has found a girl more beautiful than 
I am,—than I was then, 1 mean,—for 
he has ceased to write to me—and of 
course he has ceased to love me. So 
mamma, I am not beautiful, and the 
Fawn of Springvale—his own Jane 
Sinclair is forgotten.” 

She sat down and hung her head for 
some minutes, and the family, thinking 
that she either wept or was about to 
weep, did not think it right to address 
her. She rose up, however, and said : 

“Agnes is my witness: Did not 
you, Agnes, say that I am now much 

andsomer than when Charles saw me 
last ?” 

“ I did, darling, and I do.” 

“Very well, mamma—perhaps you 
will find me beautiful yet. Now the 
case is this, and I will be guided by 
my papa. Let me see—Charles may 
have seen a girl more beautiful than J 
was then,—but how does he know 
whether she is more beautiful than J 
am now #” 

It was—it was woful to see a crea- 
ture of such unparalleled grace and 
loveliness working out the calculations 
of insanity, in order to sustain a bro- 
ken heart. 

“ But then,” she added, still smiling 
in conscious beauty, “ why does he not 
come to see me now? Why does he 
not come ?” 

After musing again for some time, 
she dropped on her knees in one 
of those rapid transitions of feeling 
peculiar to persons of her unhappy 
class ; and joining her hands, looked 
up to Agnes with a countenance ut- 
terly and indescribably mournful, ex- 
claiming as she did it, in the same 
words as before :— 

“Oh Agnes, Agnes, but my heart is 
heavy !” 

She then laid down her head on her 
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sister’s knees, and for a long time 
mused and murmured to herself, as if 
her mind was busily engaged on some 
topic full of grief and misery. This 
was evident by the depth of her sighs, 
which shook her whole frame, and 
heaved with convulsive quiverings 
through her bosom. Having remained 
in this posture about ten minutes, she 
urose, and without speaking, or no- 
ticing any of the family, went out and 
sauntered with slow and melancholy 
steps ubout the places where she loved 
to walk. 

Mr. Sinclair’s family at this period, 
and indeed for a considerable time 
past were placed, with reference to 
their unhappy daughter, in circumstan- 
ces of peculiar distress. ‘Their utter 
ignorance of Osborne’s designs put it 
out of their power to adopt any purti- 
cular mode of treatment in Jane’s case. 
They could neither give her hope, nor 
prepare her mind for disappointment ; 
but were forced to look passively on, 
though with hearts wrung into agony, 
whilst her miserable malady every day 
gained new strength in its progress of 
desolation. The crisis was near at 
hand, however, that was to terminate 
their suspense. A letter from Mr. 
Osborne arrived, in which he informed 
them that Charles had left Bath, for 
London, in company with a family of 
rank, a few days before he reached it. 
He mentioned the name of the ba- 
ronet, whose beantiful daughter, pos- 
sessing an ample fortune, at her own 
disposal, fame reported to have been 
smitten with his son's singular beauty and 
accomplishments. It was also said, he 
added, that the lady had prevailed on 
her father to sanction young Osborne’s 
adresses to her, and that the baronet, 
who was a strong political purtizan, 
calculating upon his pre-eminent ta- 
lents, intended to bring him into par- 
liament, in order to strengthen his 
party. He added, that he himself was 
then starting for London, to pursue his 
son, and rescue him from an act which 
would stamp his name with utter base- 
ness and dishonour. 

This communication, so terrible in 
its import to a family of such worth 
and virtue, was read to them by Mr. 
Sinclair, during one of those solitary 
rambles which Jane was in the habit 
of taking every day. 

“ Now, my children,” said the white- 
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haired father, summoning all the forti- 
tude of a Christian man to his aid,— 
“now must we show ourselves not ig- 
norant of those resources which the reli- 
gion of Christ opens to all who are for 
his wise purposes grievously and heavily 
afflicted, Let us act as becomes the 
dignity of our faith. We must suffer: 
let it be with patience, and a will re- 
signed to that which laid the calamity 
upon us,—and principally upon the 
beloved mourner who is dear, dear— 
and oh! how justly is she dear to all 
our hearts! Be firm, my children— 
and neither speak, nor look, nor act as 
if these heavy tidings had reached us. 
This is not only our duty, but our 
wisest course, under circumstances so 
distressing as ours. Another letter 
from Mr. Osborne will decide all, and 
until then we must suffer in silent re- 
liance upon the merey of God. It 
may, however, be a consolation to you 
all to know, that if this young man’s 
heart be detached from that of our in- 
nocent and loving child, I would ra- 
ther—the disposing will of God being 
still allowed—see her wrapped in the 
cerements of death than united to one, 
who with so little seruple can trample 
upon the sanctions of religion, or tam- 
per with the happiness of a fellow- 
creature. Oh, may God of his mercy 
sustain our child, and bear her in his 
own right hand through this heavy 
woe!” 

This affecting admonition did not 
fall upon them in vain,—for until the 
receipt of Mr. Osborne’s letter from 
London, not even Jane, with all her 
vivilance, was able to detect in their 
looks or manner any change or ex- 
pression beyond what she had usuall 
noticed, That letter at length ro ie | 
and, as they had expected, tilled up the 
measure of Osborne’s dishonour and 
their affliction. The contents were 
brief but fearful. Mr. Osborne stated 
that he arrived in London on the se- 
cond day after his son’s marriage, and 
found, to his unutterable distress, that 
he and his fashionable wife had de- 
parted for the continent on the very 
day the ceremony took place. 

“T could not,” proceeded his father, 
“wrench my heart so suddenly out of 
the strong affection it felt for the hope 
of my past life, as to curse him ; but, 
from this day forward I disown biin 
as my son. You know not, my 
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friend, what I feel, and what I 
suffer ; for he who was the pride of 
my declining years has, by this act of 
unprineipled ambition, set his seal to 
the unhappiness of his father. I am 
told, indeed, that the lady is very beau- 
tiful—and amiable as she is beautiful— 
and that their passion for each other 
amounts to idolatry ;—but neither her 
beauty, nor her wealth, nor her good- 
ness could justify my son in an act of 
such cruel and abandoned perfidy to a 
creature who seems to be more nearly 
related to the angelic nature than the 
human.” 

“You see, my children,” observed 
Mr. Sinclair, “ that the worst, as far as 
relates to Osborne, is before us. I 
have nothing now to add to what I 
have already said on the receipt of the 
letter from Bath. You know your 
duty, and with God's assistance I trust 
you will act up to it. At present it 
might be fatal to our child were she to 
know what has happened ; nor, indeed, 
are we qualified to break the matter to 
her, without the advice of some medi- 
cal man, eminent in cases similar to 
that which afflicts her.” 

These observations were scarcely 
concluded when Jane entered the 
room, and as usual, cast a calm but 
searching glance around her. She saw 
that they had been in tears, and that 
they tried in vain to force their faces 
into a hurried composure, that seemed 
strangely at variance with what they 
felt. 

After a slight pause she sat down, 
and putting her hand to her temple, 
mused fur some minutes. They ob- 
served that a sorrow more deep and 
settled than usual, was expressed on 
her countenance. Her eyes were 
filled, although tears did not come, 
aud the muscles of her lips quivered 
excessively ; yet she did not speak; 
and such was the solemnity of the mo- 
ment to thein, who knew all, that none 
of thein could find voice sufficiently 
firm to address her. 

“ Papa,” said she, at length, “this 
has been a day of busy thought with 
me. I think 1 see, and I am sure I 
feel my own situation. The only dan- 
ger is, that L may feel it too much. 

I fear I have felt it—(she put her 
hand to her forehead as she spoke)—I 
fear | have felt it too deeply already. 
Pauses—lapses, or perhaps want of 
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memory for a certain space, occasioned 
by—by——” she hesitated. “Bear 
with me, papa, and mamma; bear with 
me ; for this is a great effort; let me 
recollect myself, and do not question 
me or speak to me until I—-. It is, 
it is woful to see me reduced to this; 
but nothing is seriously wrong with me 
yet—nothing. Let me see ; yes, yes, 
papa, here it is. Let us nut be re- 
duced to the miserable necessity of 
watching each other, as we have been. 
Let me know the worst. You have 
nearly broken me down by suspense. 
Let me know the purport of the letter 
you received today.” 

“Today, love!” exclaimed her mo- 
ther. 

“ Yes, mamma, today. I made John 
show it me on his way from the post- 
office. The superseription was Mr. 
Osborne’s hand. Let me, O let me,” 
she exclaimed, dropping down upon 
her knees, “as you value my happiness 
here and hereafter, let me at once 
know the worst—the very worst. Am 
I not the daughter of a pious minister 
of the Gospel, and do you think I 
shall or can forget the instructions I 
received from his lips? Treat me as 
a rational being, if you wish me to re- 
main rational. But O, as you love my 
happiness here, and my soul’s salva- 
tion, do not, papa, do not, mamma, do 
not, Maria, do not, Agnes, William,— 
do not one or all of you keep your un- 
happy sister hanging in the agony of 
suspense! It will kill me!—it will 
kill me !” 

Suppressed sobs there were, which 
no firmness could restrain. But in a 
few moments those precepts of the 
Christian pastor, which we have before 
mentioned, came forth among this sor- 
rowing family, in the same elevated 
spirit which dictated them. When 
Jane had concluded this appeal to her 
father, there was a dead silence in the 
rovin, and every eye glanced from him 
to her, full of uncertainty as to what 
course of conduct he would pursue.— 
He turned his eyes upwards for a few 
moments, and said : 

“Can truth, my children, under any 
circumstanevs, be injurious to f 

“Oh no, no, papa,” exclaimed Jane ; 
“ 1] know—I feel the penalty paid for 
even the indirect violation of it.” 

“In the name of God, then,” ex- 
claimed the well-meaning man, “we 
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will rely upon the good sense and reli- 
gious principle of our dear Jane, and 
tell her the whole truth.” 

“Henry, dear!” said Mrs. Sinclair, 
in a tone of expostulation. 

“Oh papa,” said Agnes, “remember 
your own words |” 

“The truth, my papa, the truth !” 
said Jane. “ You are its accredited 
messenger.” 

« Jane,” said he, “is your trust strong 
in the support of the Almighty ?” 

“I have no other dependence, 
papa.” 

« Then,” said he, “this is the trath : 
Charles Osborne has been false to you. 
He has broken his vows ;—he is mar- 
ried to another woman.— And now, my 
child, may the God of truth, and peace, 
and mercy, sustain and console you!” 

“And he will, too, my papa!—he 
will!” she exclaimed, rising up;—* he 
will! he will !—I—I know—I think I 
know something. I violated truth, 
and now truth is my punishment. [ 
violated it to my papa, and now my 
papa is the medium of that punish- 
ment. Well, then, there’s a Provi- 
dence proved.— But, in the mean time, 
mamma, what has become of my beauty ? 
It is gone—it is gone—and now for 
humility and repentance—now for sack- 
cloth and ashes. I am now no longer 
beautiful !—so off, off go the trappings 
of vanity.” 

She put her hands up to her bosom, 
and began to tear down her dress with 
a violence so powerful, that it took 
William and Maria’s strength to pre- 
vent her. She became furious. “ Let 
me go,” she exclaimed, “let me go; 
I am bound to a curse ; but Charles, 
Charles—don’t you see he will be 
poisoned ; he will kiss her lips and be 
poisoned ; poisoned lips for Charles, 
and I to see it!—and mine here with 
balm upon them, and peace and love! 
My boy’s lost, and I am lost, and the 
world has destroyed us.” 
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She wrought withincredible strength, 
and attempted still, while speaking, to 
tear her garments off ; but finding her- 
self overpowered, she at length sat 
down and passed from this state of 
violence into a mood so_ helplessly 
calm, that the family, now in an outcry 
of grief, with the exception of her 
father who appeared cool, felt their 
very hearts shiver at the vacant se- 
renity of her countenance. 

Her mother went over, and, seizing 
her husband firmly by the arms, pulled 
him towards her, and with an ashey 
face and parched lips, exclaimed, 
“There, Charles—-all is now over— 
our child is an idiot !” 

“Oh do not blame me,” suid the 
broken-hearted father ; “I did it for the 
best. Had I thought—had I thought— 
but I will speak to her, for I think my 
voice will reach her heart—you know 
how she loved me.” 

“ Jane,” said he, approaching her, 
“Jane, my dearest lite, will you not 
speak to your papa ?” 

She hecame uneasy again, and, much 
to their relief, broke silence. 

“Tam not,” said she calmly ; “it is 
gone; I was once though—indeed, in- 
deed I was; and it was said so; I was 
called the Fawn of—of—but it seems 
beauty passes like the flower of the 
ficld.” 

“ Darling, speak to me, to your papa.” 

“T believe I am old now; an old 
woman, I suppose. My hair is grey, 
and I am wrinkled ; that’s the reason 
why they scorn me ; well I was once both 
young and beautiful ; but that is past. 
Charles,” said she, catching her father’s 
hand and looking into it, “ you are old, 
too, I believe. Why—why—why, 
how is this? Your hair is long and 
white. Oh, what a change since I 
knew you last. White hair! long, 
white, venerable, hair—that’s old age— 

“ Pity old age within whose silver hairs 

Honour and reverence evermore do lie.” 


ee 


[We have inserted as much of this beautiful love tale as we could afford 


space for in this month’s publication. 
until next month.—Eb.] 


The conclusion we are forced to defer 
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No. I. 
« Like orient pearls at random strung.” 
1. 


We have burst the yoke that bound us, 
We have spurned a foreign sway ; 

And the chains that were linked around us 
Shall moulder in rust away. 


Oh! countless were the tyrant’s bands, 
Millions of coward slaves ; 

The tall ships of a thousand lands 
Came bounding o’er the waves. 


But the spirits of our fathers 

Were gathered round each height, 
And unearthly voices spake 

In the silence of the night. 


By the memory of your sires 
The blood within each vein, 
The woes that wait the vanquished, 
The dungeon and the chain. 


Strike for your homes and children, 
Strike for your native land ; 

And let the oppressor feel 
The weight of the freeman’s hand. 


Come every dark-eyed maiden 
And welcome home the brave, 

Come with the laurel garlands— 
Noue now need wed a slave! 


For we burst the yoke that bound us, 
We spurned a foreign sway ; 

And the chains that were linked around us 
Shall moulder in rust away. 


Il, 


SONG OF HARMODIUS AND ARISTOGEITON. 
BY CALLISTRATUS. 


Wreath, with myrtle boughs, my sword, 
Like the weapon of the free, 

When to Athens they restored 
Her rights and liberty. 


Loved Harmodius, still thy fame 
Lives amid the shades below . 

Noble souls revere his name 
Who laid Hipparchus low. 


Yes! the myrtle wreath entwine, 
As entwined of yore the brave, 

Who, before Minerva’s shrine, 
Death to the tyrant gave. 


Lives their glory ever more, 

Loved their names for aye shall be, 
Still heroic hearts adore 

The brave who made us free. 


XUM 
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SONG OF A SLAVE. 


And can ye say that liberty 
Hath made this clime her home? 
Aud can ye boast yourselves as free 
As the wild ocean-foam ? 


And dare ye hope such empty words 
Will wipe away the brand 

That slavery’s cursed finger stamps 
So deeply on your land ? 


Ye basest, meanest, of mankind, 
Tyrants in heart and soul, 

How dare ye chain your fellow men, 
Yet spurn at all control ? 


Pretend ye worship liberty, 
Yet hold a tyrant’s rod, 

And mock with such hypocrisy 
A just and angry God ? 


Think ye that vengeance comes not here ? 
Shall ye unpunished go ? 

No ; by each groan, and sigh, and tear, 
Your tyranny made flow, 


Yet shall ye bend beneath the yoke, 
Yet serve a conquering foe, 

And yainly-penitent confess, 
*Twas justice aimed the blow. 


Iv. 
ul? wvemos yevouny. 


Oh! would some god but lend an ear, 
And grant a suppliant’s prayer, 

I'd be the gale that sighs amid 
The curls of thy dark hair. 


The dream that floats around thy couch, 
And soothes the hours of rest ; 

The happy flower that gladly dies 
Upon that snowy breast ; 


The harp thy taper fingers touch, 
To murmur forth thy praise ; 
The starry sky that spreads above, 
With countless eyes to gaze ; 


And thus my passion bids me seck 
Whate’er thou lov’st, to be, 

And envies every thing so blest 
As to give joy to thee. 


Vv. 
TO HEALTH. 


All hail ! thou blessed visitant, 
To cheer our sorrows given ; 
Oh! may I ever dwell with thee, 
Thou brightest boon of heaven. 
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Wealth, wine, love, revelry, and mirth, 
Glory, and power, and arms ; 

Whate’er of joy is found on earth, 
From thee derive their charms. 


Thou shedd’st new beauty o’er each scene, 
New fragrance on each flower ; 

Even care beneath thy smile serene, 
Almost forgets his power. 


Oh! deign my humble roof to bless, 
Oh ! deign to dwell with me; 

With thee alone is happiness— 
Each joy atteuds on thee. 


vi. 


Whence have I come ? where must I go? 
Why sent upon this earth ? 

Alas! alas! 1 only know 
That all of human birth 

Must moulder to decay, and pass 

As quickly us the flowers and grass. 


That hope is but a trarsient beam, 
Scarce seen ere it hath vanished ; 

And memory but a mournful dream 
Of joys for ever banished. 

All, all that seems like happiness, 

But vanity and emptiness. 


Vil. 


Thou art not dead, my love, 

Thou hast but gone betore : 

A little sooner past 

The cloud-enveloped shore ; 

A little sooner reached 

That blessed land of joy, 

Where never clouds shall lower, | 
Nor angry storms annoy. 


And soon shall I be there, 
Love calls me to the tomb, 

And holds his cheering a 

To guide me through the gloom. 
Then drink not Lethe’s stream 
Until I come to thee, 

But cherish—cherish still 
Thoughts of the past and me. 


Vill. 


We will not yield—we will not yield, 
Though host with host unite ; 
*Tis freedom calls us to the field, 
And nerves us for the fight— 
How dare the coward cravens speak 
Of chains and slavery to a Greek? 
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Our sires, unaided and alone, 
Could countless hosts withstand ; 
Could brave the might of Persia’s throne 
To free their native land. 
Their souls would shudder in their graves 
To think their sons could e’er be slaves. 


The soil they trod of yore, we tread ; 
Their footsteps yet are there ; 

The presence of thie glorious dead 
Thrills in the very air. 

Strike home, and show still live the fires 

That burned of old within your sires. 


Accursed be he that falters, 
Accursed the coward hand : 

*Tis for our hearths, our homes, our altars, 
’Tis for our native land. 

If they must conquer—it shall be 

Above the corpses of the free. 


1X. 
THERMOPYL. 


BY SIMONIDES. 


Within the narrow pass, 
The warriors stood arrayed 
Around Leonidas 


Foredoomed, yet undismayed. 


They fought as fight the brave, 
They fell as became the free, 
And found a glorious grave 
In dark Thermopyle. 


Oh blessed are the dead 

Who die for their native land ; 
And let no tears be shed 

To mourn that valiant band. 


Yes! glorious was their doom 
Their fame shall never die ; 
Nor rust deface the tomb 
Where the Spartan heroes lie. 


Children shall lisp each name 
Revered for evermore : 

And grey-haired sires exclaim 
Thus fought the men of yore. 


J.T. B. 








